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Tus confederate lords had proceeded to ſuch extremi- 
ties againſt their fovereign, that it now became almoſt 
impoſhible for them either to ſtop ſhort, or to purſne a 
courſe leſs violent. Many of the nobles had refuſed to 
concur with thern in their enterpriſe; others openly con- 
demned it. A ſmall circumſtance might abare that in- 
dignation with which the multitude were at prefent a- 
nimated againſt the queen, and deprive them of that po- 
pular applauſe which was the chief foundation of their 
power. Theſe conſiderations inclined fome of them to 
treat the queen with great lenity. 

But, on the other hand, Mary's aſſection for Both- 
well continued as violent as ever; ſne obſtinately refuſ- 
ed to hearken to any propoſal for diſſolving their mar- 


a | HISTORY OP Book V. 
riage, * determined not to abandon a man for whoſe 
love ſhe had already ſacrificed ſo much *®. If they ſhould 
allow her to recover the ſupreme power, the firſt exer- 
tion of it would be to recal Bothwell; and they had rea- 
ſon, both from his reſentment, from her conduct, and 
rrom their own, to expect the ſevereſt effects of her 
vengeance. Theſe conſiderations ſurmounted every 
other motive; and reckoning themſelves abſolved, b 


Mary's incurable attachment to Bothwell, from the en- 


gagements which they had comeunder when ſhe yield- 
ed herſelf a priſoner, they, without regarding the duty 
which they owed her as their queen, and without con- 
ſulting the reſt of the nobles, carried her hext evenings 
under a ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Lochleven, and 
figned a warrant to William Douglas, the owner of it, 
to detain her as a priſoner. This caſtle is ſituated on a 
ſmall iſland, in the middle of a lake, Douglas, to whom 
it belonged, was a near relation of Morton's, and had 
married the earl of Murray's mother. In this place, 
under ſtrict cuſtody, with a few attendants, and ſub- 
jected to the inſults of a haughty woman, who boaſted 
daily of being the lawful wife of James V. Mary ſuffer- 
ed all the rigour and miſeries of captivity +. 

Ilmmediately after the queen's impriſonment, the con- 
federates were at the utmoſt pains to ſtrengthen their 
party; they entered into new bonds of aſſociation; they 
aſſumed the title of lord of the ſecret council, and without 
any other right, arrogated to themſelves the whole re- 

al authority. One of their firſt acts of power was to 
earch the city of Edinburgh for thoſe who were con- 
cerned in the murder of the king. This ſhew of zeal 
gained reputation to themſelves, and threw an co 
reflection on the queen for her remiſſneſs. Several ſuſ- 
pected pions were ſeized. Captain Blackadder and 
three others were condemned and executed. But no 
diſcovery of importance was made. If we believe ſome 
hiſtorians, they were convicted by ſufficient evidence. 
If we give credit to others, their ſentence was unjuſt, 
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Book V. SCOTLAND, 
and they denied, with their laſt breath, any knowledge 
of the crime for which they ſuffered “. . 
An unexpected accident, however, put into the hands 
of Mary's enemies what they deemed the fulleſt evidence 
of her guilt. Bothwell having left in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh a caſket, containing ſeveral ſonnets and letters 
written with the queen's own hand, he now ſent one of 
his confidents to bring to him this precious depoſite; 
but, as his meſſenger returned, he was intercepted, and 
the caſket ſeized by Morton f. The contents of it were 
always produced by the party as the moſt ample juſtifi- 
cation of their own conduct, and the moſt unanſwerable 
f of their not having loaded their ſovereign with the 

imputation of imaginary crimes}. 

But the confederates, notwithſtanding their extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs, were {till far from being perfectly at eaſe 
That ſo ſmall a part of the nobles ſhould pretend to diſj ſeof 
the perſon of their ſovereign, or to aſune the authority 
which belonged to her, without the concurrence of the 
reſt, appeared to-many of that body to be unprecedent- 
ed and preſumptuous. Several of theſe were now af- 
ſembled at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what courſe 
they ſhould hold in this difficult conjuncture. The 
confederates made ſome attempts towards a coalition 
with them, but without effect. They employed the 
mediation of the aſſembly of the church, io draw them 
to a perſonal interview at Edinburgh, but with no bet- 
ter ſucceis. That party, however, though its numbers 
were formidable, and the power of its leaders great, 
ſoon loſt reputation by the want of unanimity and vi- 
gour; all its conſultations evapourated in murmurs and 
complaints, and no ſcheme was concerted for obſtruct- 
ing the progreſs of the coniederates f. 

ere appeared ſome proſpect of danger from an- 
other quarter. This great revolution in Scotland had 
been carried on without any aid from Elizabeth, and 
even without her knowledge.. Though ſhe was far 


* Cald. vol. ii. 53. Crawf. Mem. 35. + Anderſ. vol. 
ii. 92. Good. vol. ii. go. f See Diſſertation at the end 
of the Hiſtory, _ || Keith, 407. * Keith, 415. 
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from being * at ſeeing the affairs of that king- 
dom embroiled, or a rival, whom ſhe hated, reduced to 
diſtreſs; ſhe neither wiſhed that it ſhould be in the pow- 


er of the one faction entirely to ſuppreſs the other, nor 


could ſhe view the ſteps taken by the confederates with- 
out great offence. Notwithſtanding the popular maxizag 
by which ſhe governed her own ſubjects, her notions of 
royal prerogative were very exalted. The confederates 
had, in her opinion, encroached on the authority of 
their ſovere ign, whom they had no right to controul, 
and had offered violence to her perſon, which it was 
their duty to eſteem ſacred. They had ſet a dangerous 
example to other ſubjects; and Mary's caufe became 
the common cauſc of princes}, If ever Elizabeth was 
influenced with regard to the affairs of Scotland by the 
feclings of her heart, rather than by confiderations of 
interefl, it was on this occaſion. She inflantly diſpatch- 
ed I hrokmorton into Scotland, with powers to nego- 
tiate both with the queen, and with the confederatcs. 
In his inſtructions there appears a remarkable ſolicitude 
for Mary's liberty, and even for her reputation j. And 
the choice of an ambaſſador, fo devoted to the mterett 
of the Scottiſh queen, proves this ſolicitude to be ſin- 
cere. But neither Elizabeth's triendfhip, nor Throk- 
morton's zeal, were of much avail to Mary. The con- 


federates forcſaw what would be the effects of theſe 


good offices; and that the queen, elated by the proſpect 


of protection, would reject with ſcorn the overtures 
which they were about to make her. They, for that 
reaſon, peremptorily denied Throkmorton acceſs 
their 1 And what propaſitions he made to 
them m her behalf, they either refuled, or eluded 5. 
Meanwhile they deliberated with the utmoſt anxiety 
concerning the fcttlement of the nation, and the future 
diſpoſal of the queen's perion. Elizabeth, obſerving 
that Throkmorton made no progreſs in Eis negotiations 
with them, and that they would liſten to none of his 
demands in Mary's favour, turned towards that of 
the vobles who were aſſembled at Hamilton, incted 


+ Id. 412, 415. 1 Id 411. $ Kcich, 417, 427. 
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them to take arms in order to reſtore their queen to li- 
berty, and promiſed to aſſiſt them in ſuch an attempt to 
the utmoſt of her power. But they diſcovered no grrat- 
er union and vigour than formerly, and hehaving like 
men who had given up all concern either for their queen 
or their country, tamely allowed an inconſiderable part 
of their body, whether we confider it with reſpect to 
numbers or to power, to ſettle the government of the 
kingdom, and to diſpoſe of the queen's perſon at plea- 
fare. Many conſultations were held, and various opi- 
nions aroſe with regard to each of theſe. Some feemed 
defirous of adhering to the plan on which the confede- 


racy was at firſt formed; and after puniſhing the mur- 


derers of the King, and diſſolving the marriage with Both- 
well; after providing for the ſafety of the young prince, 
and the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; they propos 
ſed to re-eſtabliſh the queen in the poſſeſſion of her legal 
authority. The ſueceſs with which their arms had been 
accompanied inſpired others with bolder and more deſ- 
perate thoughts, and nothing leſs would ſatisfy them 
than the trial, the condemnation, and puniſhment of the 

neen herfelf, as the principal conſpirator againſt the 
life of her hvſband and the fafety of her ſon“, the for- 
mer was Maitland's ſyſtem, and breathed too much of a 
pacific and moderate ſpirit, to be agreeable to the tem- 
per or wiſhes of the party. The latter was recommend- 
ed by the clergy, and warmly adopted by many lacs ; 
bnt the nobles durſt not or would not venture on ſuch 
an unprecedented and audacious deed +. ; 

Both parties agreed at laſt upon a ſcheme, neither ſo 
moderate as the one, nor fo daring as the other. Mary 
was to be perſuaded or forced to refign the crown; the 
young prince was to be proclaimed king, and the carl of 
Murray was to be appointed to govern the kingdom, 


See Appendix, No. XXIII. Keith, 420-422, 682. 

+ The intention of putting the queen to death ſeems 
to have been carried on by ſome of her ſubjects: at this 
time we often find Elizabeth hoaſting that Mary owed 
ler life to her interpoſition. Digges's Compl. Aub. 14, 
&c. See Append. No. XVIII. 
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during his minority, with the name and authority of re- 


gent. With regard to the queen's own perſon, nothing 
was determined. It ſeems to have heen the intention 
the confederates to keep her in perpetual impriſonment; 
ut, in order to inGmidate herſelf, and to overawe her 
partiſans, they ſtill reſerved to themſelves the power of 


proceeding to more violent extremes. 


It was obvious to foreſee difficulties in the execution 


of this plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high- ſpirited, 
and accuſtomed to command. To induce her to acknow- 
ledge her own incapacity for governing, to renounce the 
dignity and power which ſhe was born to enjoy, to be- 
come dependent on her own ſubjects, to conſent to her 
own bondage, and to inveſt thoſe-perſans whom ſhe con- 
ſidered as the authors of all her calamities with that ho- 
nour and authority of which ſhe herſelf was ſtripped, 
were points hard to be gained. Theſe, however, the 
pr mend attempted, and they did not want meang 
to inſure ſucceſs. Mary had endured, for ſeyeral weeks, 
all the hardſhips and terror of a priſon ; no proſpect of 
liberty appeared; none of her ſubjects had either taken 
arms, or ſo much as ſolicited her relief; no perſon in 
whom ſhe could confide-was admitted into her preſence; 
even the ambaſſadors of the French king, and queen of 
England, were refuſed acceſs to her. In this ſolitary 
ſtate, without a counſellor or a friend, under the preſſure 
of diſtreſs and the apprehenſion of danger, it was natu- 
for a woman to hearken almoſt. to any overtures. 

he confederates took advantage of her condition and 
of her fears, They employed lord Lindfay, the fierceſt 
zealot in the party, to communicate their, Yah to the 
queen, and to obtain her ſubſcription, to thoſe papers 
which were neceſſary for rendering it eſſectual 
ecutcd his commiſſien with harſhneſs and brutality. Cer- 
tain death was before Mary's eyes if the refuſed to com- 
ply with his demands, At the ſame time ſhe was in- 
zormed by fir Robert Melvil, in the name of Athol, 
Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perions among the confe- 
derates who were moſt attentive to her intereſt, that a 
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refignation extorted by fear, and granted during her im- 

ildnment, was void in law, and might be revoked as 
Foon as ſhe recovered liberty. Throkmorton, by a note 
which he found means of conveying to her, ſuggeſted 
the ſame thingt. Deference to their opinion, as well 
as concern for her own ſafety, obliged her to yield 
to every thing which was required, and to ſign all the 

pers which Lindſay preſented to her. By one of 
theſe, ſhe reſigned the crown, renounced all ſhare in the 
government of the kingdom, and conſented to the coro- 
nation of the young king. By another, ſhe appointed 
the earl of Murray regent, and conferred upon him all 
the powers and privileges of that high office. By a third, 
ſhe lubſtituted ſome other nobleman in Murray's place, 
if he ſhould refuſe the honour which was deſigned for 
him. Mary, when ſhe ſubſcribed theſe deeds, was bath- 


edi in tears; and while ſhe gave away, as it were with 


her own hands, the ſceptre which ſhe had ſwayed ſo 
long, ſhe felt a pang of grief and indignation, one of the 
ſevereſt, perhaps, which can touch the human heart}. 

The confederates endeavoured to give this reſignation 
all the weight and validity in their power, by proceed- 
ing without delay to crown the young prince. The ce- 
remony was performed at Stirling, oa the tes 
of July, 1567, with much folemnity, in preſence of ail the 
nobles of the party, aconſiderablenumber of leſſer harons, 
ind a great affembly of the people. From that time all 

ublic writs were iſfued, 2 he government carried on 
in the name of James VII. 

No revolution fo great was ever eſſocted with more 
eaſe, or by means ſo uncqual to the end. In a warlike 
age, and in leſs time than two months, a part of the 
nobles, who neither poſſeſſed the chief power nor the 
greateſt wealth in the nation, and who never brought 
three thouſand men into the field, ſeized, impriſoned, 
and dethroned their queen, and without ſhedding 4 
ſingle drop of blood, fer her ſon, an intant of a year vid, 
on the throne. 


1 Reith, 425. Note (0). 
* ol, an 
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During this rapid progreſs of the confederates, the 
eyes of all the nation were turned on them with aſto- a 
niſhment; and various and — wary opinions | 
were formed concerning the extraordinary ſteps whick ,: 
they had taken. Wn” 
Even under the ariſtocratical form of government 4 
which prevails in Scotland, faid the favourers of the 
queen, and notwithſtanding the exorbitant privileges 
of the nobles, the prince poſſeſſes conſiderable power, 4 
and his perion is treated with great veneration. No 1 
encroachments fhould be made on the former, and no 
injury offered to the latter, but in caſes where the liber- 
ty and happineſs of the nation cannot be ſecured by any | 
other means. Such cafes ſeldom exiſt, and it belongs 3 
not to any part, but to the whole, or at leaſt to a majo- | 
| rity of the ſociety, to judge of their exiſtence. B 
| what action could it be pretended that Mary had in- 
N vaded the rights or property of ker ſubjects, or what 
| ſcheme had the formed againſt the liberty and conſti- 
| tution of the kingdom? Were fears, and ſuſpicions, 
and ſurmiſes, enough to juſtify the impriſoning and the 
depoſing a queen, to whom the crown deſcended from 
ſo long a race of monarchs? The principal atithor of 
| whatever was reekoncd culpable in her conduct was 
| now driven from her preſence. The murderers” of 
1 the king might have been brought to condign puniſh» 
ment, the ſafety of the prince have been ſecured, and 
the proteſtant religion have been eſtabliſhed, with- 
out wreſting the ſechtre out of her hands, or condemn- 
ing her to perpetual impriſonment. Whatever right a 
free parliament might have had to proceed to ſuch a 
rigorous concluſion, or whatever name its determina», 
tions might have-merited, a fenttuce of this nature, 
paſſed by a ſew nobles, without acknowledging or con- 
ſultivg the reſt of the nation, muſt be deerned a rebel- 4 
lion againſt the government, and 2 con ſpiracy againſt 
the perſen of their ſovercigu. 

The partiſans of the contederates reaſoned very dif- 
ferentlv. It is evident, fait they, that Mary either pre— 
viouſly gave confent to the king's murder, or did after» 
wards approvs of that horrid action. Her attachincut 
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to Bothwell, the power and honours with which ſhe 
loaded him, the manner in which fhe ſuffered his trial 
to be carried on, and the indecent ſpeed with which ſhe 
married a man ftained with fo many crimes, raiſe 
ftroug ſuſpicions of the former, and put the latter be- 
yond all doubt. To have fuffcred the ſupreme power 
to continue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable 
of the moſt atrocious and deſperate actions, would have 
been dilgracetul to the nation, diſhenourabie to the 

ueen, and dangerous to the prince. Recourſe was 
— had to arms. The queen had been compelled 
to. abandon à huſband io unworthy of herſelf. But her 
aſſection toward him fill continuing unabated; her in- 
dignation againſt the authors of this ſeparation being 
vilible, and often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; they, 
by reſtoring her to her ancient authorky, would have 
armed her with power to deſtroy themſelves, have en- 
abled her to recal Buth well, and bave afforded ber aa 


opportunity of purſuing ſchemes fatal to the nation 


with greater eagernels, and with more ſucceſs. Nothing 
therefore remaincd, hut by one bold action to deliver 
themtelves and their country from all future tears. 
The expedient they had choſen was no leis reſpectful 
to the royal blood, than neceffary for the public ſafety. 
While out prince was ſet aſide as incapable of govern- 
ing, the crown was placed on his head wo was the un- 
doubted repreſentative of their ancient kings. 
Whatever opinion poſterity may form on comparing 
the arguments of the two contending partics, whatever 
ſentiments we may entertain concerning the juſlice and 
neceffity of that courſe which the contederates held, it 
cannot be denied that their conduct, fo far as regarded 
themſelves, was extremely prudent. Other expedients, 
tels rigorous towards Mary, might have been found 
for ſcttling the nation; but, after the injuries which 
they had already oilered the queen, there was none o 
effectual for ſecuring their own fatety or perpetuating 
heir own power. 
+ Yo a great part of the nation the conduct of the 
confederates appeared 3 only wile but juit, The 
. - 
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king's acceſſion to the throne was every where pro 
claimed, and his authority ſubmitted to without oppo- 
| ſition. Though ſeveral of the nobles were ſtil aſſem- 
| bled at Hamilton, and ſeemed to he entering into ſome 
combination againſt his government, an aſlociation for 
ſupporting it was formed, and figned by ſo many per- 
ſons of power, and influence throughout the nation, as 
entirely diſcouraged the attempt“. 

The return of the earl of Murray about this time, ad- 
ded ſtrength to the party, and gave it a regular and fi- 
niſhed form, Soon after the murder of the king, this 
nobleman had retircd into France, upon what pretence 
hiſtorians do not mention. During his reſidence there, 
he had held a cloſe correſpondence with the chiefs of 
the contederacy, ard at their deſire he now returned. 
I He ſeemed at firſt un willing to accept the office of re- 
gent. This heſitation cannot be aſcribed to the ſcruples 
either of diſfdence or of duty. Murray wanted neither 
the abilities nor the ambition which entitled him to 
aſpire to this high dignity. He had received the firſt 
1 accounts of his promotion with the utmoſt fatisfaQtion; 
| but by appearing to continne for ſome days in ſuſpenſe, 
| he gained time to view with attention the ground on 
| which he was to act; to balance the ſtrength and re- 
| 
| 
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ſources of the two contending factions, and to examine 7 

ö whether the foundation on which his future fame 1 

{ and ſucceſs muſt reſt were found and firm. ; 
Before he declared his final reſolution, he waited on 

| Mary at Lochleven. This viſit to a fiſter, and a queen, 

[ in a priſon, from which he had neither any intention to 

! relieve her, nor to mitigate the rigour of herconfinement, 

0 may be mentioned among the circumſtances which diſ- 

| | cover the great want of delicacy and refinement in that 

fff age. Murray, who was naturally rough and uncourt- 

ly in his manner t, expoſtulated ſo warmly with the 

queen concerning her paſt conduct, and charged her 

| faults ſo home upon her, that Mary, who had flattered 

| herſelf with more gentle and brotherly treatment from 

[8 him, melted into tears, and abandoned herſelf entirely 
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to deſpair}. This interview, from which Murray could 
reap no political advantage, and wherein he diſcovered 
a ſpirit to ſevere and uurelenting, may be reckoned a- 
mong the moſt buter circumſtances in Mary's life, and 
2 one of the moſt unjuſliſiable ſteps iu his con - 
duct 


Soon after his return from Lochleven, Murray accept- 
ed the office of regent, and began to act in that cha- 
racter without oppoſition. 

Amidſt ſo many great and unexpected events, the 
fate of Bothwell, the chief cauſe of them all, hach been 
almoſt forgotten. Aſter his flight from the confede- 
rates, he lurked tor ſome tzme among his vaſſals in the 


' neighhaurhaod of Dunbar. But finding it impoſſible 


for him to make head in that country againſt his ene- 
mies, or even to ſecure hindelf from their purſuit, he 
f Murray; 

and when he, ovcrawed by the confederates, was obli- 
ed to abandon him, he retired to the Orkney iſles, 


Hunted from place to place, deſerted by his friends, 


and accompanied by a few retainers as deſperate as him- 
ſelf, he ſuffered at once the miſeries of infamy and of 
want. His indigence forced him upon a courſe which 
added to his infamy. He armed a few ſmall ſhips, 
which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and attack- 
ing every veſſel which fell in his way, endeavoured to 
procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his followers by pira- 
cy. Kirkaldy and Murray of Tullibardin were ſent out 
againſt him by the confederates; and ſurpriſing him 
while he rode at anchor, ſcattered his ſmall fleet, took 
a part of it, and obliged him to fly with a fingle ſhip 
towards Norway. On that coaſt, he fell in with a vel- 
{el richly laden, and immediately attacked it; the Nor- 
wegians ſailed with armed hoats to its aſſiſtance, and at- 
ter a deſperate fight, Bothwell and all his crew were 
taken prifoners. His name and quality were both un- 
known, and he was treated at firſt with all the indig- 


r 


nity and rigour which the odious crime of puacy me- 


Kcith, 445, 436, 
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rited. His real character was ſoon diſcovered; and 


though it ſaved him from the infamous death to which 


his aſſociates were condemned, it could neither procure 
him liberty, nor mitigate the hardſhips of his impriſon- 
ment. He languiſhed ten years in this unhappy con- 
dition; melancholy and defoair deprived him of reaſon, 
and at laſt he ended his days, unpitied by his country- 


men, and unaffiſted by ſtrangers}. Few men ever ac- 


compliſhed their ambitious projects by worſe means, or 
reaped from them leſs ſatisfaction. The early part of 
his life was reſtleſs and enterpriſing, full of danger and 
viciſſitudes. His enjoyment of the grandeur, to which 
he attained, by ſo many crimes, was extremely ſhort ; 


imbittered by much anxiety, and diſquieted by many 


fears. In his later years he ſufſered the moſt intolera- 

ble calamities, to which the wretched are ſubject, and 

from which perſons who have moved in ſo high a 
here are commonly exempted. 

The good effects of Murray's acceſſion to the regen- 
cy were quickly felt. "The party forming for the queen 
was weak, irreſolute, and diſanited; and no ſooner was 
the government of the kingdom in the hands of a man 
ſo remarkable both for his abilities and popularity, 
than the nobles, of whom it was compoſed, loſt all 


hopes of gaining ground, and began to treat ſeparately 


with th: r:gent. So many of them were brought to 
acknowledge the king's authority, that ſcarce any ap- 
pearance of oproſition to the eſtabliſhed government 
was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered to the 
queen with any firmneſs, it is probable, from Elizabeth's 
diſpoſition at that time, that ſhe would have afforded 
thein ſuch aſſiſtance as might have enabled them to 
face their enemies in the field. But there appeared fo 
little vigour or harmony in their councils, that ſhe was 
di:couraged from eſpouſing their cauſe; and the regent, 
taking advantage of their frtuation, obliged them to 
ſubmit to his government, without granting any terms, 
either to themſelves or to the queen i. el; 

The regent was no leis ſucceſsful in his attempt to 


+ Melv. 168, 1 Keith, 44 77 450, 463. 
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get into his hands the places of ſtrength in the king - 
dom. Balfour, the deputy-governor, ſurrendered the 
caſtle of Edinburgh; and as the reward of his treachery, 
in deſerting Bothwell his patron, obtained terms of great 
advantage to himſelf Thegovernor of Dunbar, who diſ- 
covered more fidelity, was foon forced to capitulate: 
ſome other ſmall forts ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 

This face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the 
regent to call a meeting of parliament. Nothing was 
wanting to confirm the king's authority, and the pro- 
ceedings of the confederates, except the approbation of 
this ſupreme court; and atter the ſucceſs which had at- 
tended all their meaſures, there could be little doubt of 
obtaining it. The numbers that reſorted to an aſſem- 
bly which was called to deliberate on matters of fo 
much importance were great. The meeting was open- 
ed with the utmoſt ſolemnity, and all its acts paſſed 
with much unanimity. Many, however, of the lords 
who had diſcovered the warmeſt attachment to the queen 
were preſent. But they had made their peace with the 
regent. Argyll, Huntly, and Herries acknowledged 
openly in parliament that their behaviour towards the 
king for een undutiful and criminal f. Their com- 
pliance in this manner, with the meaſures of the re- 
gent's party, was either the condition on which they 
were admitted into favour, or intended as a proof of 
the ſincerity of their reconcilement. ny 

The parliament granted every thing the confederates 
could demand, either for the ſafety of their own perſone, 
or the ſecurity of that form of government which they 
had eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. Mary's reſignation of 
the crown was accepted, and declared to, be valid. The 
king's authority and Murray's election were recogniſed 
and confirmed. . The impriſoning the queen, and all 
the other proceedings of the confederates, were pronoun- 
ced lawful. The letters which Mary had written to 
Bothwell were produced, and ſhe was declared to be ac- 
ceſſary to the murder of the king f. At the ſame time 


1 Anderſ. vol. iv. 1 53. See Appendix, No. XXIV. 
+ Good. vol. ii. 66. Anderl. vol. Ii. 206. 
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all the acts of parliament, of the year one thouſand frve 
hundred. and Kur, in favour of the proteſtant religion, 
were publicly ratified; new ſtatutes to the ſame 2 
were enacted; and nothing that could contribute to 
root out the remains of popery, or to encourage the 

owth of the Reformation, was neglected. 
It is obſervable, however, that the ſame parfimonious 
ſpirit prevailed in this parliament as in that of the year 
1560. The proteſtant clergy, notwithitanding many 
diſwrouragements, and their extreme poverty, had for 
ſe ven yrars performed all religious offices in the king- 
dom. The expedients fallen upon for their ſubſiſtence 
had hitherto proved ineffectual, or were intended to be 
Jo. But notwithſtanding their known indigence, and 
the warm remonſtrances of the aſſembly of the church 
which met this year, the parliament did nothing more 
for their relief, than preſcribe ſome new regulations con- 
cerning the payment of the thirds at benefices, which 
did not produce any conſiderable change in the ſituation 
of the # an 8 

A few days after the diſſolution of parliament, four 
of Bothwell's dependents were convicted of being guil- 
ty of the kiyg's murder, and ſuffered death as traitors, 
4 heir confeſſions brought to light many circumſtances 
relative to the manner of committing that barbarous 
crime; but they were perſons of low rank, and ſeem 
not to have been admitted into the ſæcrets of the conſpi- 
racy g. | 

Notwithftanding the univerſal ſubmiſſion to the re- 
gent's authority, there ſtill abounded in the kingdom 
many ſecret murmurs and cabals. The partiſans of the 
houle of Hamilton reckoned Murray's promotion an in- 
jury to the duke of Chatelherault, who, as firſt prince 
of the blood, had, in their opinion, an undoubted right 
to be regent, The length and rigour of Mary's ſuffer» 
ings began to move many to commilerate her caſe. All 
who leaned to the ancient opinions in religion dreaded 
the effects of Murray's zeal. And he, though his abili- 
ties were great, did not poſſeſs the talents requiſite fog 
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Book V. SCOTLAND: 17 
ſoothing the rage or removing the jealouſies of the dit- 
ferent factions. By inſinuation or addreſs he might 
have gained or ſoftened many who had oppoſed him; 
but he was a ſtranger to theſe gentle arts. His virtues 
were ſevere; and his deportment towards his equals, 
eſpecially after his elevation to the regency, diſtant and 
haughty. This behaviour offended ſome of the nobles, 
and alarmed others. The queen's faction, which had 
been fo eaſily diſperſed, began again to gather and to u- 
nite, and was ſecretly favoured by ſome who had hither- 
to zealouſly concurred with the confederates f. 

Such was the favourable diſpoſition of the nation to- 
wards the queen, when ſhe recovered her liberty, in a 
manner no leſs ſurpriſing to her friends, than unexpect- 
ed by her enemies. Several attempts had been made to 
poo her an opportunity of eſcaping, which ſome un- 

oreſeen accident, or the vigilance of her keepers, had 
hitherto diſappointed. At laſt Mary employed all her 
art to gain George Douglas, her keeper's brother, a 

outh of eighteen, As her manners were naturally afs 
fable and inſinuating, the treated him with the moſt flat- 
tering diſtinction; ſhe even allowed him to entertain 
the moſt ambitious hopes, by letting fall ſome expreſ- 
ſions as if ſhe would chuſe him for her huſbands. At 
his age, and in ſuch circumſtances, it was impoſſible to 
reſiſt ſuch a temptation. He yielded, and drew others 
into the plot. On Sunday the ſecond of May, while 
his brother ſat at ſupper, and the reſt of the family were 
retired to their devotions, one of his accomplices found 
means to ſteal the keys out of his brother's thamber, 
and opening the gates to the queen and one of her maids, 
locked them behind her, and then threw the keys into 
the lake. Mary ran with precipitation to the boat 
which was prepared for her, and on reaching the ſhore 
was received with the utmoſt joy, by Douglas, lord Sca- 
ton, and ſir James Hamilton, who, with a few attend- 
ants, waited for her. She inſtantly mounted on horſe + 
back, and rode full ſpeed towards Niddrie, lord Scaton's 
ſeat in Weſt Lothian. She arrived there that night, 


+ Mclv. 179. § Keith, 469, 431. Note. 
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18 HISTORY OF Book V. 
without being purfued or mterrupted. After halting 
three hours ſhe ſet out for Hamilton; and travelling at 


the ſame pace, ſhe reached it next morning. 


On the firſt news of Mary's eſcape, her friends, whom, 
in their preſent diſpoſition, a much fmaller accident 
would have rouſed, ran to arms. In a few days her 
court was filled with a great and ſplendid train of no- 
bles, accompanied by ſuch numbers of tollowers as form- 
ed an army above fix thouſand ſlrong. In their preſence 
ſhe declared that the reſignation of the crown, and the 
other deeds which ſhe had ſigned during her impriſon- 
ment, were extorted from her by fear. Sir Robert Mei- 
vil confirmed her declaration; and on that, as well as 
on other accounts, a council of the nobles and chief 
men of her party pronounced all theſe tranſactions void 
and illegal. At the fame time an aſſociation was form- 
ed for the defence of her perfon and authority, znd ſub- 
ſcribed by nine <arls, nine biſhops, eighteœen lords, and 
many gentlemen of diſtinction 9. Among them we 
find ſeveral who had been preſent in the laſt parliament, 
and who had ſigned the counter aſſociation in defence 
of the king's government; but ſuch ſudden changes 
were then ſo common as te. be no matter of reproach. 

At the time when the queen made her efcape the re- 
gent was at Glaſgow, holding a court of juſtice. An e- 
vent fo contrary to their expectations, and fo fatal to 
their ſchemes, gave a great ſhock to his adherents. Ma- 
ny of them appeared wavering and irreſolute; others 
began to carry on private negotiations with the _ 
and fome openly revolted to her fide. In fo difficult a 
juncture, where his own fame, and the being of the par- 
ty, — thy on his choice, the regent's moſt faithful 
aſſociates were divided in opinion. Some adviſed hin 
to retire, without loſs of time, to Stirling. The queen's 
army was already ſtrong, and only eight miles diſtant; 


the adjacent country was full of the friends and depen- 


dents of the houſe of Hamilton, and other lords of the 
queen's faction; Glaſgow was a large and unfortified 
town; his own train conſiſted of no greater number 


5 Keith, 475. 
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than was uſual in times of peace; all theſe reaſons plead- 
ed for a retreat. But on the other hand, arguments 
were urged of no inconfiderable weight. The citizens 
of Glaſgow were well affected to the cauſe; the vaſſals 
of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple, lay near at hand, 
and were both numerous and full of zeal; ſuceours might 
arrive from other parts of the kingdom in a few days; 
in war, ſucceſs depends upon reputation, as much as 
upon numbers; reputation is gained or loſt by the firſt 
ſtep one takes. In his errcumſtances, a retreat would 
be attended with all the ignominy of a flight, and wonld 
at once diſpirit his friends, and inſpire his enemies with 
doldneſs. In ſuch dangerous exigencies as this, the ſu- 
8 of Murray's genius appeared, and enabled him 

th to chuſe with wifdom and to act with vigour, 
He declared againſt retreating, and fixed his head quar- 
ters at Glaſgow. And while he amufed the queen for 
fome days, by pretending to hearken to ſome overtures, 
which ſhe anade for accommodating their differences, he 
was employed, with the utmoſt induſtry, in drawing to- 
gether his adherents from different parts of the king- 
dom. He was foon in à condition to take the field; 
and though far inferior to the enemy in number, he 
confided ſo much inthe valour of his troops and the ex- 
perience of his officers, that he broke off the negotiation, 
and determined to hazard a battle '. 

At the ſame time, the queen's generals had command- 
ed her army to move. Their intention was to conduct 
ler to Dumbarton caſtle, a place of great ſtrengtb, 
which the regent had not been able to wrett out of the 
bands of lord Fleming the governor; but if the enemy 
ſhouid endeavgarr to interrupt their march, they refoly- 
ed not to decline an engagement. In Mary's ſituation, 
no reſolution could be more imprudent. A part only 
of her forces was aſſembled. liurtly, Ogilvie, and the 
northern clans, were ſoon expected; her fuffermgs had 
removed or diminiſhed the prejudices of many among 
her ſubiecs; the addreſs with which ſhe ſurmounted 
te dang ers that obſtructed her eſcape dazzled and in- 
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tereſted the people; the ſudden confluence of ſo many 
nobles added luſtre to her cauſe; ſhe might aſſuredly 
depend on the friendſhip and countenance of France; 
ſhe had reaſon to expect the protection of England; her 
enemies could not poſſibly look for ſupport from that 
quarter. She had much to hope from purſuing flow 
and cautious meaſures; they had every thing to fear, 
- - But Mary, whoſe hopes were naturally ſanguine, and 
her paſſions impetuous, was fo elevated by her ſudden 
tranſition from the depth of diſtreſs, to ſuch an unuſual 
—_— of proſperity, that ſhe never doubted of ſue- 
ceſs. Her army, which was almoſt double to the enemy 
in number, conſiſted chiefly of the Hamiltons and their 
dependents. Of theſe the archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
had the chief direction, and hoped, by a victory, not 
only to cruſſi Murray, the ancient enemy of his houſe, 
but to get the perſon of the queen into his hands, and 
to oblige her either to marry one of the duke's ſons, or 
at leaſt to commit the chief direction of her affairs to 
himſelf. His ambition proved fatal to the queen, to 
himſelf, and to his family +. 

Mary's imprudence in reſolving to fight was not 

eater than the ill eonduct of her generals in the battle. 
— the rwo armies, and on the road towards Dum- 
barton, there was an eminence called Langſide-hill. 
This the regent had the precaution to ſeize, and poſted 


His troops in a ſmall village, and among ſome gardens 


and incloſures adjacent. In this advantageous ſituation 


ne waited the approach of the enemy, whoſe ſuperiori- 


ty in cavalry could be of no benefit to them on ſuch bro- 
ken ground. The Hamiltons, who compoſed the van- 

uard, ran fo eagerly to the attack, that they put them- 
elves out of breath, and left the main battle far behind. 
The encounter of the ſpearmen was fierce and deſpe- 
rate; but as the forces of the Hamiltons were expoſed 
on the one flank, to a continued fire from a body of 
muſqueteers, attacked on the othe: by the regent's moſt 
choice troops, and not ſupported by the reſt of the 
queen's army, they were ſoon obliged to give ground, 
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and the rout immediately became univerſal. Few vie- 
tories, in a civil war, and among a barbarous people, 
have been purſued with leſs violence, or attended with 
leſs bloodſhed. Three hundred fell in the field: in the 
flight very few were killed. The regent and his prin- 
cipal officers rode about, beſeeching the ſoldiers to here 
their countrymen. The number of priſoners was great, 
and among them many perſons of diſtinction. The 
regent marched back to Glaſgow, and returned public 
thanks to God for this great, and on his fide, almoſt 
bloodleſs victory J. X 
During the engagement, Mary ſtood on a hill, at 


no great diſtance, and beheld all that paſſed in the field, 


with ſuch emotions of mind as are not eaſily deſcribed, 
When ſhe faw the army, which was her laſt hope, 
thrown into irretrievable confuſion, her ſpirit, which 
all her paſt misfortunes had not heen able entirely to 
ſubdue, ſunk altogether. In the utmoſt conſternation, 
ſhe began her flight, and ſo lively were her impreſſions 
of fear, that ſhe never cloled her eyes till ſhe reached 
the abhey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full fixty Scot- 
tiſh miles from the place of battle. 

Theſe revolutions in Mary's fortune had been no lefs 
rapid than ſingular. In the ſhort ſpace of eleven days, 
ſhe had been a priſoner at the mercy of her moſt inve- 
terate enemies: ſhe had ſeen a powerful army under 
her command, and a numerous train of nobles at her 
devotion ; and now ſhe was obliged to fly, in the ut- 


+ moſt danger of her life, and to lurk, with a few attend- 


ants, in a corner of her kingdom. She did not think 
herſelf ſafe, even in that retreat; and her fears im- 
pelled her to an action, the moit unadviſed as well as 
the moſt unfortunate in her whole life. This was her 
retiring into England, a ſtep which, on many accounts, 
ought to have appeared to her raſh and dangerous. 

ore Mary's arrival in Scotland, mutual diſtruſt 
and jealouſies had ariſen between her and Elizabeth. 
All their ſubſequent tranſactions had contributed to 
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.exaſperate and inflame theſe paſſions. She had endea- 


veured, by ſecret negotiations and intrigues, to di- 
ſturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth's government, and to 
advance her own pretenſions to the Engliſh crown. 
Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed greater power, and acted 
with lefs reſerve, had openly ſupported Mary's rebel 


lious ſubjects, and fomented all the diſſenſions and trou- 
bies in which her reign had been involved. The max- 


ims of policy flill authoriſed that queen to purſue the 
ſame courle; as by keeping Scotland in confuſion ſhe 
efſectually ſecured the peace of her own kingdom. 
The regent, atter his —— had marched to Edin— 
burgh; and not knowing what courſe the queen had 


taken, 1t was ſeveral days before he thought of pur- 


' ſuing her“. She might have been concealed in that 


retired corner, among ſubjects devoted to her intereſt, 
until her party, which was diſperſed rather than broken 
by the late defeat, ſnoul gather ſuch ſtrength that ſhe 
could again appear with ſafety at their head. There 
was not any danger which ſhe ought not to have run, ra- 
ther than throw herſelf into the hands of an enemy, 
from wliom ſhe had already ſuffered ſo many injuries, 


and who was prompted, both by inclination and by 


intereſt, to renew them, 
But, on the other hand, during Mary's confinement, 
Flizabeth had declared againſt the proceedings of her 


ſubjects, and ſolicited for her liberty with a warmth 
which had all the appearance of fincerity She had 


invited her to take refuge in England, and had promit- 
ed to meet her in perſon, and to give her ſuch a recep- 
tion as was due to a queen and an allyf. Whatever 
apprehenſion Elizabeth might entertain of Mary's de- 
figns while ſhe had power in her hands, ſhe was at pre- 


ent the object, not of fear, but of pity; and to take ad- 


vantage of her fituation, would be both ungenerous 
and inhumane. The horrors of a priſon were freſh in 
Mary's meniory, and if ſhe ſhould fall a ſecond time in- 
to the hands cf her ſubjects, there was no injury to 
which the preſumption of fucceſs might uot embolden 
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them to proceed. To attempt eſcaping into France 
was dangerous, and in her ſituation almoſt impoſſible; 
nor could ſhe bear the thoughts of appearing as an exile 
and a fugitive in that kingdom where ſhe had once en- 
joyed all the ſplendour of a queen England remained 
her only aſylum; and in ſpite of the entreaties of lord 
Herries, Fleming, and her other attendants, who con» 
jured her, even on their knees, not to confide in Eliza» 
beth's promiſes or generoſity, her infatuation was in- 
vincible, and ſhe reſolved to fly thither. Herries, by 
her command, wrote to Lowther, the deputy governor 
of Carliſle, to know what reception he would give her; 
and before his anſwer could return, her tear aud im- 
patience were fo great, that ſhe got into a fiſher-boat; 
and with about twenty attendants landed at W-rking- 
ton in Cumberland, and thence ſhe was conducted with 
many marks of reſpect to Carliſle “. | 

So foon as Mary arrived in England, ſhe wrote a long 
letter to the queen, repreſenting, in the ſtrongſt terms, 
the injuries which ſhe had ſuffered from her own ſub- 
jects, and imploring that pity and aſſiſtance which her 
preſent ſituation demanded t. An event to extraordi- 
nary, and the conduct which might be proper in con- 
ſequence of it, drew the attention, and employed 
the thoughts of Elizabeth and her council. If their 
deliberations had been influenced by conũderations of 
juſlice or generoſity alone, they would not have found 
them long or intrecate. A queen, vanquiſhed by her 
own ſubjects, and threatened by them with the loſs of 
her liberty, or of her life, had fled from their violence, 
and thrown herſelf into the arms of her neareſt neigh- 
bour and ally, from whom ſhe had received repeated 
aſſurances of friendſhip and protection. Thele circum- 
ſtances entitled her to reſpect and to compaſſion, and 
required that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored to her own 
kingdom, or at leaſt be left at full liberty to ſeek aid 
from any other quarter. But with Elizabeth and her 
counſellors the quettion was not, what was moſt juſt 
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or generous, but what was moſt beneficial to herſelf, 
and to the Engliſh nation. Three different reſolutions 
might have been taken with regard to the queen of 
Scots, To reinſtate her in her throne was one; to al- 
low her to retire into France was another; to detain 
her in England was a third. Each of theſe drew con- 
ſequences after it, of the utmoſt importance, which were 


examined, as appears from papers ftill extant}, with 


that minute accuracy which Elizabeth's miniſters em- 
ployed in all their conſultations upon affairs of moment. 
To reſtore Mzry to the full exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority in Scotland, they obſerved, would render her 
more powerful than ever. The nobles who were moft 
firmly attached to the Engliſh intereſt ' would quickly 
feel the utmoſt weight of her reſentment. And as the 
gratitude of princes is ſeldom ſtrong or laſting, regard 
to her own intereſt might ſoon efface the memory of 
her obligations to Elizabeth, and prompt her to renew 
the alliance of the Scottiſh nation with France, and re- 
vive her own pretenſions to the Engliſh crown. Nor 
was it poſſible to fetter and circumſcribe the Scottiſh 
queen by any conditions that would prevent theſe dan- 
ers. Her party in Scotland was numerous and power- 
ul. Her return, even without any ſupport from Eng- 
land, would inſpire her friends with new zeal and cou- 
rage: a ſingle victory might give them the ſuperiority, 
which they had loſt by a fingle defeat, and render Ma- 
a more formidable rival than ever 0 Elizabeth. 
Ihe dangers ariſing from ſuffering Mary to retire in- 
to France, were no leis obvious. The French king 
couid not refuſe his afftiflance towards reſtoring his 
ſiſter and ally to her throne. Elizabeth would once 
more fee a foreign army in the iſland, overawing the 
Scots, and ready to enter her kingdom; and if the com- 
motions in France, on account of religion, were ſettled, 
the princes of Lorrain might reſume their ambitious pro- 
jects, and the united forces of France and Scotland might 
invade England where it is weakeſt and moſt de fenceleſs. 
Nothing therefore remained but to detain her in 
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England, and to permit her either to live at liberty 
there, or to confine her in a priſon. The former was 
a dangerous experiment. Her court would become a 

lace of reſort to all the Roman catholics, to the dilaf- 
tected, and to the lovers of innovation. Though E- 
lizabeth affected to repreſent Mary's pretenſions to the 
Englith crown as altogether extravagant and ill-found- 
ed, the was not ignorant that they did not appear in 
that light to the nation, and that many thought them 
preferable even to her own title. If the aCtivity of her 
emiſſaries had gained her fo many abettors, her own 

rſonal influence was much more to be dreaded; her 
beauty, her addreſs, ber ſufferings, by the admiration 
and pity which they would excite, could not fail of 
making many converts to her party +, 

It was indeed to be apprehended that the treating 
Mary as a priſoner would excite univerſal indignation 
againſt Elizabeth, and that by this uncxampled ſeverity 
towards a queen, who implored, and to whom ſhe had 
promiſed her protection, ſhe would torteit the praiſe of 
juſtice and humanity, which was hitherto due to her 
adminiſtration. But the Engliſh monarchs were often 
ſo ſolicitous to ſecure their kingdom againſt the Scots, 
as to be little ſcrupulous about the means which they 
employed for that purpoſe. Henry IV. had ſeized the 
heir of the crown of Scotland, who waz forced by the 
violence of a ſtorm to take refuge in one of the ports of 
his kingdom; and, in contempt of the rights of hoſpita- 
lity, without regarding his tender age, or the tears aud 
intreaties of his tather, detained him a priſoner for many 
years. This action, though deteſted by poſterity, Eliz- 
abeth reſolved now to imitate. Hey virtue was not 
more proof than that of Henry had been, againſt the 
temptations of intereſt; and the poſſeſſion of a preſent 
advantage was preferred to the proſpect of future fame, 
Ihe ſatisfaction which ſhe felt in mortitying a rival, 


- Whoſe beauty and accompliſhments ſhe envied, had 


perhaps no leſs influence than political conſiderations, 
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in bringing her to this reſolution. But at the ſame 
time, in order to ſereen herſelt from the cenfure which 
this conduct merited, and to make her treatment of 
the Scottiſh queen look like the effect of neceſſity ra- 
ther than choice, ſhe determined to put on the appear- 
ance of concern for her interelt, and of deep ſym- 
pathy with her ſufferings. 

With this view ſhe inſtantly deſpatched lord Scroope, 
warden of the weſt marches, and fir Francis Knollys, 
her vice-chamberlain, to the queen of Scots, with letters 
full of expreſſions of kindneſs and condolence But at 
the ſame time they had private inſtructions to watch 
all her motions, and ro take care that ſhe ſhould 
not eſcape into her own ͤ kingdom“. On their ar- 
rival, Mary deinanded a perſonal interview with MF 
the quven, that ſhe might lay before her the in- | 
juries which ſhe had ſuffered, and receive from her | 
thoſe friendly offices which ſhe had been encouraged 
to expect. They anſwered, that it was with reluctance 
this honour was at preſent denied; that while ſhe lay 
under the imputation of a crime ſo horrid as the mur- 
der of her huſband, their miſtreſs to whom ſhe was 
fo nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ſtain 
upon her own reputation, admit her into her preſence; 
but as ſoon as ſhe had cleared herſelf from that aſper- 
fion, they pron;ited- her a reception ſuitable to her dig- 
nity, and aid proportioned to her diſtreſs +. 
| Nothing could be more artful than this pretence ; 
. and it was the occaſion of leading the queen of Scots 
1 into the ſnare in which Elizabeth and her miniſters 
1 wiſhed to entangle her. Mary expreſſed the utmoſt 
4 furpriſe at this unexpected manner of evading her re- 
N queſt; but as ſhe could not believe ſo many profeſſions 
f of friendſhip to be void of ſincerity, ſhe frankly offered 
Ki to ſubmit her cauſe to the cognizance of Elizabeth, 
and undertook to produce ſuch proofs of her own inno- 
| cence, and of the falſehood of the accuſations brought 
| againſt her, as ſhould fully remove the ſcruples, and 
14 fatisfy the delicacy of the Engliſh queen. This waz 
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the very point to which Elizabeth laboured to bring the 
matter. In conſequence of this appeal of the Scottiſh 

neen, ſhe became the umpire between her and her 

bjects, and foreſaw that ſhe would have it entirely in 
ber own power to protract the inquiry to any length, 
and to perplex and involve it in endleſs difficulties. 
In the mean time, ſhe was furniſhed with a plauſible 
reaſon for keeping her at a diſtance from court, and 
for refuling to contribute towards replacing her on the 
throne. As Mary's conduct had been extremely in- 
cautious, and the preſumptions of her guilt were ma- 
ny and ſtrong, it was not impoſſible her ſubjects might 
make good their charge againſt her; and if this ſhould 
be the reſult of the inquiry, ſhe would, thenceforth, 
ceaſe to be the object a, regard or of compaſſion, 
and the treating her with coldneſs and negle& would 
merit little cenfure. In a matter ſo dark and myſteri- 
ous there was no probahility that Mary could bring 
proofs of her innocence, ſo inconteſted, as to render the 
conduct of the Engliſn qucen altogether culpable; 
and, perhaps, impatience under reſtraint, ſuſpicion of - 
Elizabeth's partiality, or the diſcovery of her artiſices, 
might engage her in fuch cabals as would juſtify the 
uſing her with greater rigour. 

Elizabeth early forcfaw all thoſe advantages which 
would ariſe from an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Scottiſh queen carried on under her direction. There 
was ſome danger, however, that Mary might diſcover 
her ſecret intentions too ſoon, and by receding from 
the offer which ſhe had made, endeavour to difap- 
point them. But even in that event, ſhe determined 
not to drop the inquiry, and had thought of ſeveral 
different expedients for carrying it on. The counteſs 
of Lennox, convinced that Mary was acceſſary to the 
murder of her ſon, and thirfting tor that vengeance 
which it was natural for a mother to demand, had im- 
plored Elizabeth's juſtice, and ſolicited her, with many 
tears, in her own name, and in her huſband's, to bring 
the Scottiſh queen to a trial for that crime . The pa- 
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rents of the unhappy prince had a juſt right to prefer 
this accuſatien; nor could ſhe, who was their neareſt 
kinſwoman, be condemned for liftening to ſo equitable 
a demand. Beſides, as the Scottiſh nobles openly ac- 
cuſed Mary of the ſame crime, and pretended to be 
able to confirm their charge by ſufficient proof, it would 
be no difficult matter to prevail on them to petition 
the queen of England to take cognizance of their pro- 
ceedings againſt their ſovereign; and it was the opinion 
of the Engliſh council that it would be reaſonable to 
comply with the requeſt f. At the ſame time the ob- 
ſolete claim of the ſuperiority of England over Scot- 
land began to be talked of; and on that account it was 
—— that the deciſion of the conteſt between 

ary and her ſubjects belonged of right to Elizabethf. 
But though Elizabeth revolved all theſe expedients in 
her mind, and kept them in reſerve to be made uſe of 
as occaſion might require, ſhe wiſhed that the inquiry 
into Mary's conduct ſhould appear to be undertaken 
purely in compliance with her own demand, and in 
order to vindicate her innocence; and ſo long as that 
appearance could be preſerved, none of the other ex- 
pedi-nts were to be employed. 

When Mary conſented to ſubmit her cauſe to Eliza- 
beth, ſhe was far from ſuſpecting that any bad conſe- 
quences could follow, or that any dangerous preten- 
fions could be founded on her offer. She expected that 
Elizabeth herſelf would receive and examine her de- 
fences||; ſhe meant to conſider her as an <qual, for 
whoſe ſatisfaction ſhe was willing to explain any 
part of her conduct that was liable to cenſure, not 
to acknowledge her as a ſuperior, before whom ſhe 
was bound to plead her cauſe, But Elizabeth put a 
very different ſenſe on Mary's offer. She conſidered 
herſelf as choſen to be judge in the controverly between 
the Scottiſh queen and her ſubjects, and began to act 
in that capacity. She propoſed to appoint commiſſion- 
ers to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote 


to the regent of Scotland to empower proper perſons | 
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to appear before them, in his name, and to produce 
what he could allege in vindication of his proceedings 
againſt his ſovereign. 

Mary had hitherto relied with unaccountable credu- 
lity on Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard, and expected 
that ſo many kind ſpeeches would at laſt be accom- 
panied with ſome ſuitable actions. But this propoſal 
entirely undeceived her. She plainly perceived the 
artifice of Elizabe:h's conduct, and ſaw what a diminu- 
tion it would he to her own honour to appear on a level 
with her rebellious ſubjects, and to fland together 
with them at the bar of a ſuperior and a judge. She 
retracted the offer which ſhe had made, and which had 
been perverted to a purpoſe ſo contrary to her inten- 
tion. She demanded with more earneſtneſs than ever 
to be admitted into Elizabeth's preſence; and wrote 
to her in a ſtrain very different from what ſhe had for- 
merly uſed, and which fully diſcovers the grief and 
indignation that preyed on her heart. © In my preſent 
« ſituation,” ſays ſhe, “ I neither will nor can reply 
to the accuſations of my ſubjects. I am ready, of 
« my own accord, and out of jriendſhip to you, to ſa- 
&« tisfy your {cruples, and to vindicate my own con- 
« duct. My ſubjects are not my equals; nor will I, 
« by ſubmitting my cauſe to a judicial trial, ac- 
« knowledge them to be fo. 1 fled into your 
« arms, as into thoſe of my neareſt relation and 
« moſt perfect friend, I did you honour, as I ima- 
« gined, in chooſing you, preferably to any other 
prince, to be the reſtorer of an injured queen. Was 
“it ever known that a prince was blamed for hearing 
“ in perſon the complaints of thoſe who 1 to 
« his juſtice againſt the falſe àccuſations of their ene- 
« mies? You admitted into your preſence my baſtard 
brother, who had been guilty of rebellion; and you 
« deny me that honour! God forbid that 1 ſhould be 
« the occaſon of bringing any ſlain upon your repu- 
&« tation! I expected that your manner of treating me 
% would have added luftre to it. Sufſer me either to 
« implore the aid of other princes whoſe. delicacy on 
& this head will be leſs, aud their reſentment of my 
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« wrongs greater; or let me receive from your hands 
« that aſſiſtance which it becomes you, more than any 
« other prince, to grant; and by that benefit bind me 
« to yourſelf in the indiſſoluble ties of gratitude$.” 
This letter ſomewhat diſconcerted Elizabeth's plan, 


but did not divert her from the proſecution of it. She 


laid the matter before the privy council, and it was 
there determined, notwithſtanding the intreaties and 
remonſtrances of the Scottiſh queen, to go on with the 
inquiry into her conduct, and until that were finiſhed, 
it was agreed that Elizabeth could not conſiſtently with 
her own honour, or with the ſafety of her government, 
either give her the aſſiſtance which ſhe demanded, or 
permit her to retire out of the kingdom. Leſt the 
ſhould have an opportunity of eſcaping, while ſhe re- 
fided ſo near Scotland, it was thought adviſable to 
remove her to ſome place at a greater diſtance from the 
borders“. 

While the Engliſh court was occupied in theſe deli- 
berations, the regent did not neglect to improve the 
victory at Langſide. That event was of the utmoſt 
importance to him. It not only drove the queen her- 
felt out of the kingdom, but left her adherents dit- 
perſed, and without a leader, at his mercy. He ſcemed 
reſolved, at firſt, to proceed againſt them with the ut- 
moſt rigour. Six perſons of ſome diſtinction, who had 
been taken priſoners in the battle, were tried and con- 
demned to death as rebels againſt the king's govern- 
ment. They were led to the place of execution, but 
by the powerful interceſſion of Knox they obtained a 
pardon. Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was one of the 
number, who lived to give both the regent and Knox 
reaſon to repent of this commendable 4 of lenity f. 


Soon after the regent marched with an army, con- 
ſiſting of four thouſand horſe and one thouſand foot, 
towards the weſt borders. The nobles in this part of 


the kingdom were all the queen's friends; but as the 
had not force ſufficient to obſtruct his progreſs, he mu 
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either have obliged them to ſubmit to the king, or 
would have laid waſte their lands with fire and ſword. 
But Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it was to keep Scotland 
in confuſion, by preſerving the balance between the 
two parties, and who was endeavouring to ſoothe the 
Scottiſh queen by gentle treatment, interpoſed at her 
deſire. After keeping the field two weeks, the regent, 
in compliance to the Engliſh ambaſſador, diſmiſſed his 
forces; and an expedition Which might have proved 
fatal to his opponents, ended with a few acts of ſe- 
verity f. | 

The reſolution of the Engliſh privy council, with re- 
gard to Mary's perſon, was ſoon carried into execu- 
tion; and, without regarding her remonſtrances or 
complaints, ſhe was conducted to Bolton, a caſtle of 
lord Scroope's, on the borders of Yorkſhire J. In this 

lace, her correſpondence with her friends in Scotland 
— more difficult, and any Jun of making 
her eſcape was entirely cut off. She now felt herſelf 
to be entirely in Elizabeth's power, and though treat- 
ed as yet with the reſpect due to a queen, her real con- 
dition was that of a priſoner. Mary knew what it was 
to be Qeprived of liberty, and dreaded it as the worſt of 
all evils. While the remembrance of her late impriſon- 
ment was ſtill lively, and the terror of a aew one fil- 
led her mind, Elizabeth thought it a proper juncture 
to renew her former propoſition, that ſhe would ſuſfer 
the regent and his heres to be called into England, 
and conſent to their being heard in defence of their 
own conduct *. And on her part, ſhe promiſed, what- 
ever ſhould be the iſſue of this inquiry, to employ all 
her power and influence towards replacing Mary on her 
throne, under a few limitations, which were far from 
being unreaſonable, Fear, impatience, deſpair, as well 


as this ſoothing promiſe, with which the propoſition 


was accompanied, induced the Scottiſh queen to comply, 
In order to perſuade Elizabeth that ſhe deſired no- 
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thing ſo much as to render the union betwixt them as 
cloſe as poſſible, ſhe ſhewed a diſpoſition to relax ſome- 
what in one point; with regard to which, during all 
her paſt and ſubſequent misfortunes, ſhe was uniformly 
inflexible. She expreſſed a pon veneration for the 
liturgy of the church of England ; ſhe was often pre- 
ſent at religious worſhip, according to the rites of the 
reformed church; made choice of a proteſtant clergy- 
man to be her chaplain; heard him preach againſt the 
errors of popery with attention and ſeeming pleaſure ; 
and diſcovered all the ſymptoms of an aporonchiny con- 
verſion *. Such was Mary's known and bigotted at- 
tachment to the popiſh religion, that it is impoſſible 
to believe her ſincere in this part of her conduct; nor 
can any thing mark more ſtrongly the wretchedneſs 
of her condition, and the excels of her fears, than that 
they betrayed her _ diſſimulation, in a matter con- 
cerning which her ſentiments were ſcrupulouſly deli- 
cate, 

At this time the fegent called a parliament, in order 
to proceed to the forfeiture of thoſe who refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the king's authority. The N 
was alarmed, and Argyll and Huntly, who Mary 
had appointed her lieutenants, the one in the ſouth, 
and the other in the north of Scotland, began to aſ- 
ſemble forces to obſtruct this meeting. Compaſſon for 
the queen, and envy at thoſe who governed in the 
king's name, had added fo much ftrength to the party, 
that the regent would have found it difficult to with- 


ſtand its efforts, But as Mary had ſubmitted her cauſe 
to Elizabeth, ſhe could not refuſe, at her deſire, to 


command her friends to lay down their arms, and to 
wait patiently until matters were brought to a deciſion 
in England. By procuring this ceſſation of arms, Eli- 
zabeth afforded as ſeafonable relicf to the regent's fac- 
Non as ſhe had formerly given to the queen's}. 

The regent, however, would not conſent, even at E- 
lizabeth's requeſt, to put off the meeting of parliament. 


* And. vol. iv. part. i. 113. Haynes, 509. See Ap. No. 
XXVI. +And. vol. iv. 125. $See Ap No. XXVII. 
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But we may aſcribe to her influence, as well as to the 

nce of Maitland, who laboured to prevent the one 
halt of his countrymen from exterminating the other, 
any appearances of mod:ration which this parliament 
diſcovered in its proceedings. The moſt violent oppo- 
nents of the king's government were forfeited; the reſt 
were allowed ſtill to hope for favourt. 

No ſooner did the queen of Scots ſubmit her cauſe to 
her rival, than Elizabeth required the regent to ſend to 
York deputies properiy inſtructed for vindicating his 
conduct in preſence of her commiſſioners. It was not 
without hefitation and anxiety that the regent conſent- 
ed to this meaſure. His authority was already eſtabliſh- 
ed in Scotland, and confirmed by pacliament. To ſuf- 
fer its validity now to be called in queſtion, and ſubject- 
ed to a foreign juriſdiction, was extremely mortifying. 
To accuſe his ſovereign before ſtrangers, the ancient e- 
nemies of the Scottiſh name, was an odious taſk. To 
fail in this accuiation was dan s; to ſucceed in it 
was diſgraceful. He dreaded the interpoſition of the 
French king in its behalf. Jn his fituation, and in a 
matter which Elizabeth had ſo much at heart, her com» 
mands were neither to be diiputed nor diſobeyed g. 

The neceiſity of repairing in ft to York added 
to the ignominy of the ſtep which he was obliged to 
take. A his aſſociates declined the office; they were 
unwilling to expoſe theraſelves to the odium and danger 
with which it was caſy to foreſee that the diſcharge of 
it would be attended, unleſs he himſelf conſented to ſhare 
theſe in common with them. The earl of Morton, 
Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, Pitcairn commendator of 
Dunfermling, and lord Lindiay, were joined with him 
in commiſſion. Macgill of Rankeilor, and Balnaves of 
Halhill, two eminent civilians, George Buchanan, Mur- 
rey's faithful adherent, a man whoſe genius did honour 
to the age, Maitland, and ſeveral others, were appoint- 
ed to attend them as afhſiants. Maitland owed this di- 
Uinction to the regent's fear, rather than to his aſſection. 
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He had warmly remonſtrated againſt this meaſure. He 
wiſhed his country to continue in friendſhip with Eng- 
land, but not to become dependent on that nation. He 
was deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing the queen in ſome degree 
of power, not inconſiſtent with that which the king poſ- 
ſeſled; and the regent could not, with ſafety, leave be- 
hind him a man whoſe views were fo contrary to his 
own, and who by his ſuperior abilities, had acquired an 
influence in the nation, equal to that which others de- 
rived from the antiquity and —.— of their families “. 

Mary empowered Leſly biſhop of Roſs, lord Living- 
ſton, lord Boyd, lord Herries, Gavin Hamilton commen- 
dator of Kilwinning, fir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and 
ſir James Cockburn of Stirling, to appear in her namet. 

Elizabeth nominated Thomas Howard duke of Nor- 
folk, Thomas Ratcliff earl of Suſſex, and ſir Ralph Sad- 
ler, her commiſſioners to kear both parties. 

The 4th of October, 1568, was the day fixed for o- 
pening the conference, The great abilities of the depu- 
ties on both ſides, the dignity of the judges before whom 
they were to appear, the high rank of the perſons whoſe 
cauſe was to be heard, and the importance of the points 
in diſpute, rendered the whole tranſaction no lefs illuftri- 
cus than it was fiagular. The ſituation in which Eliza- 
beth appeared, on this occaſion, ſtrikes us with an air of 
magnificence. Her rival, an independent queen, and 
the heir of an ancient race of monarchs, was a priſoner 
in her hands, and appeared, by her ambaſſadors, betore 
her tribunal. "The regent of Scotland, who repreſented 
the majeſty, and poſſeſſed the authority of a king, ſtood 
in perſon at her bar. And the fate of a kingdom, whoſe 
power her anceſtors had often dreaded, but could never 
ſubdue, was now abſolutely at her diſpoſal. 


The views, however, with which the ſeveral parties 
conſented to this conference, and the iſſue to which they 


expected to bring it were extremely different. 


Mary's chief object was the recovering of her former 


authority. This induced her to conſent to a' meaſure 


Buch. 371. Anderſ. vol. iv. 35. Melv. 186, 188. 
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againſt which ſhe had long ſtruggled. Elizabeth's pro- 
miſes gave her ground for entertaining hopes of being 
reſtored to her kingdom; in order to which, ſhe would 
have willingly made many conceſſions to the king's par- 
ty; and the influence of the Engliſh queen, as well as 
ber own unpatience under her preſent ſituation, might 
have led her to many more} The regent aimed at no- 
thing but ſecuring Elizabeth's protection to his party, 
and ſcems not to have had the moſt diftant thoughts of 
coming to any compoſition with Mary. Elizabeth's 
views were more various, and her ſchemes more intri- 
cate. She ſeemed to be full of concern for Mary's ho- 
nour, and ſolicitous that ſhe ſhould wipe off the aſper- 
ſions which blemiſhed her character. This ſhe pretend- 
ed to be the intention of the conference; amuling Mary, 
and eluding the ſolicitations of the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors in her belialf, by repeated promiſes of, aſſiſt- 
ing ber, as ſoon as ſhe — venture to do ſo without 
bringing diſgrace upon herſelf. But, under this veil of 
friendſhip and generoſity, Elizabeth concealed ſentiments 
of a different nature, She expected that the regent 
would accuſe Mary of being acceſſary to the murder of 
her huſband. She encouraged him, as far as decency 
would permit, to take this deſperate ſtepf. And as this 
accuſation might terminate in two difterent ways, ſhe 
had concerted meaſures for her future conduct ſuitable 
to each of theſe. If the charge againſt Mary ſhould ap- 
pear to be well-founded, ſhe reſolved to pronounce her 
unworthy of wearing a crown, and to declare that ſhe 
would never burden her own conſcience with the guilt 
of an action ſo deteſtable as the reſtoring her to her 
kingdorat. If it ſhould happen, that what her accuſers 
alleged did not amount to a proof of guilt, but only of 
mal-adminiſtration, ſhe determined to tet on foot a trea- 
ty for reſtoring her, but on ſuch conditions as would 
render her forever dependent on England, and the ſlave 
of her own ſubjectss As every ſtep in the progreſs of 


— — 
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the conference, as well as the final reſult of it, was in 


 Flizabeth's own power, ſhe would ftill be at liberty to 


chuſe which of theſe courſes ſhe would hold; or if there 
appeared'to he any danger or inconveniency ia purſuing 
either of them, ſhe might protract the whole cauſe by 
endleſs delays, and involve it in int xtricable perplexity. 

The conference, however, was opened with much ſo- 
lemnity. But the very fuft ſtep diſcovered it to be Eli- 
zabeth's intention to inflame, rather than to extinguiſh, 
the diſſenſions and animofitics among the Scots. No 
endeayours were uſed to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, or to mollify the fiercenets of their hatred, by bring- 
ing the queen to offer pardon for what was paſt, or her 
ſubjects to promiſe more dutiful ohedience for the future. 
On the contrary, Mary's commiſſioners were permitted 
to prefer a complaint againſt the regent and his party, 
containing an enumeration of their treaſonable actions, 
of their ſeizins; her perfon by force of arms, committing 
her to prilon, compelling her to refign the crown, and 
making uſe of her ſon's name to colour their uf 
tion of the whole royal authority; and of all theſe enor- 
mities they required ſuch ſpeedy and effectual redrefs, 
as the injuries of one queen demanded from the juſtice 
of another“ 

It was then expected that the regent would have diſ- 
cloſed all the circumſtances of that unnatural grime to 
which he pretended the queen had been acceſſory, and 
would have produced evidence in ſupport of his charge. 
But, far from accuſing Marv, the regent did not even 
anſwer the complaints brought againſt himſelf. He dif- 
covered a reluctance at undertaking that office, and ſtart- 
ed many doubts and — with —— to Which he 
demanded to be reſolved by Elizabeth herſelft. His re- 
ſerve and heſitation were no leſs furprifing to the great- 
er part of the Englith commiſfioners than to his own aſ- 


ſoclates. They knew that he could not vindicate his 


own conduct without charging the murder upon the 


queen, and he had not hitherto ſhown any extraordina- 


ry delicacy on that head. An intrigue, however, bad 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. part. ii 52. + Haynes, 478. 
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been ſecretly carried on, ſince his arrival at York, which 
explains this myſtery. 

e duke of Norfolk was at that time the moſt pow- 
erful and moſt popular man in England. His wife was 
lately dead; and be began already to form a project, 
which he afterwards more openly avowed, of mounting 
the throne of Scotland, by a marriage with the queen of 
Scots. He law the infamy which would be the conſe- 
quence of a public accuſation againſt Mary, and how 

rejudicial it might be to her pretenfions to the Engliſh 
— In order to ſave her from this cruel mortift- 
cation, he applied to Maitland, and expreſſed his aſto- 
niſhment at ſeeing a man of ſo much reputation for wif- 
dom concurring with the regent in a meaſure ſo diſho- 
nourable to themſelves, to their queen, and to their 
country; ſubmitting the public tranſactions of the na- 
tion to the judgment of foreigners; and publiſhing the 
ignominy, and expoſing the faults of their ſovereign, 
which they were hound ir good policy, as well as in du- 
ty, to conceal and to cover. It was eaſy for Maitland, 
whoſe ſentiments were the ſame with the duke's, to vin- 
dicate his own conduct. He affired him, that he had 
employed all his credit to diſſuade his countrymen from 
this meaſure, and would ſtill contribute to the utmoſt of 
his power to divert them from it. This encouraged 
Nortolk to communicate the matter to the regent. tle 
repeated and enforced the fame arguments which he 
had uſed with Maitland. He warned him of the danger 
to which he muſt expoſe himſelf by ſich a violent ac- 
tion as the public accuſation of his ſovereign. Mary 
would never forgive a man who had endeavoured to fix 
ſuch a brand of infamy on her character. If ſhe ever 
recovered any degree of power, his deſtruction would 
be inevitable, and he would juftly merit it at her hands, 
Nor would Elizabeth ſcreen him from this by a public 
approhation of his conduct. For whatever evidence of 
Mary's guilt he might producc, the was reſolved to give 
no definitive ſentence in the cauſe. Let him only de- 
mand that the matter ſhould be brought to a deciſion 
mimediately after hearing the proof, and ke would be 
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fully convinced how falſe and infidious her intentions” 


were, and, by conſequence, how improper it would be 
for him to appear as the accuſer of his own ign*. 
The candour which Norfolk ſcemed to diſcover in 
remonſtrances, as well as the truth which they contain- 
ed, made a deep impreſſion on the regent. He dail 
received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of Mary's willingne 
to be reconciled to him, if he abftained from accuſing 
her of ſuch an odious crime, together with the denun- 
ciations of her wreconcileable hatred, if he acted a con- 
trary part f. All thefe confiderations concurred in de- 
termining him to alter his purpoſe, and to make trial 
of the expedient which the duke had ſuggeſted. 

He demanded therefore to be informed, before he 
proceeded farther, whether the Engliſh commiſſioners 
were empowered to declare the queen guilty by a judi- 
cial act, whether they would promiſe to paſs ſentence 
without delay; whether the queen ſhould be kept under 
ſuch reſtraint as to prevent her from diſturbing the go- 
vernment now eſtabliſued in Scotland; and — ond 
Elizabeth, if ſhe approved of the proceedings of the 
king's party, would engage to protect it for the future}. 
The paper containing theſe demands was figned by 
himſelt alone, without communicating it to any of his 
attendants, cxcept Maitland and Melvils. Nothing 
could appear more natural than the regent's ſolicitude 
to know on what footing he ſtood. To have ventured 
on a ſtep ſo uncommon and dangerous, as the accuſing 


his ſovereigu, witiout previonſly alcertaining that he 


might take it with fatety, would have been unpardon- 
able imprudence. But Elizabeth, who did not expect 
that he would have moved any ſuch difficulty, had not 
empowered her commiſſioners to give him that ſatis- 
faction which he demanded. It became neceflary to 
tranſmit the articles to herſelf, and by the light in 
which Norfolk placed them, it is caſy to tee that he 
wiſhed that they ſhould make no flight impreſſion on 


* Melv. 187. Haynes, 573. + Anderſ. vol. iv. part 
ii, 77. Good. vol. it. 157. See Append. No. XXIX. 
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Elizabeth and her minifters. * Think not the Scots,” 
ſaid he, © over-ſcrupulous or preciſe. Let us view their 
t conduct as we would wiſh our own to be viewed in 
« à like ſituation. The game they play is deep; their 
« eftates, their lives, their honour are at ſtake. It is 
« now in their own power to be reconciled to their 
« queen, or to offend her irrecoverably; and in a mat- 
t ter of fo much importance the utmoſt degree of cau- 
« tion is not exceſhve *.”” 

While the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for fuller in- 
ſtructions with regard to the regent's demands, he gave 
in an anſwer to the complaint which had been offered 
in the name of the Scottiſh queen. It was expreſſed in 
terms perfectly conformable to the ſyſtem which he had 
at that time adopted. Ir contained no infinuation of 
the queen's being acceſſory to the murder of her huſ- 
band; the bitterneſs of ſtyle peculiar to the age was con- 
fiderably abated; and though he pleaded, that the in- 
famy of the marriage with Bothwell made it neceſſary 
to take arms in order to diſſolve it; though Mary's at- 
tachment to a man fo odious juſtified the keeping her 
for ſome time under reſtraint; yet nothing more was 
ſaid on theſe ſubjects than was barely requiſite in his 
own defence. The queen's commiſſioners did not fail 
to reply ft. But while the article with regard to the 
murder remained untouched, theſe were only ſkirmiſh- 
es at a diſtance, of no conſequence towards ending the 
conteſt, and were little regarded by Elizabeth or her 
commiſſioners. 

The conference had hitherto been conducted in 2 
manner which diſappointed Elizabeth's views, and pro- 
duced none of thoſe diſcoveries which ſhe had expected. 
The diſtance between York and London, and the ncceſ- 
fity of conſulting her upon every Gitticulty which occur- 
red, conſumed much time. Nortolk's negotiation 
with the Scottiſh regent, however tecretly carried on, 

was not, in all probability, unknown tio a princeſs ſo re- 
markable for her ſagacity in penetrating the deligns of 


* Anderfſ. vol. iv. 77. f Anderl. vol. iv. part ii. 64, 90. 
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her enemies, and ſceing through their deepeſt ſchemes}. 


Inſtead, therefore, of returning any anſwer to the re- 
gent's demands, ſhe refolved to remove the conference 
to Weſtminſter, and to appoint new commiſſioners, m 
whom ſhe could more ablolutely confide. Both the 
Scottiſh queen and the regent were brought without 
difficulty to approve of this reſolution$. 

We oſten find Mary boaſting of the ſuperiority of 
her commiſſioners during the conference at York, and 


how, by the ſtrength of ther 3 they confound- 


ed her adverſaries, and ſilenced all their cavils“. The 
diſpute ſtood, at that time, on a footing which render- 
ed her victory not only apparent, but eaſy. Her par- 
ticipation of the guilt of the king's murder was the on- 
ly circumſtance which could juſtify the violent pro- 
ceedings of her ſubjects; and while they induſtriouſly 
avoided mentioning that, her cauſe gained as much as 
that of her — by ſuppreſſing this capital ar- 
gument. 

Elizabeth reſolved that Mary ſhould not enjoy the 
ſame advantage in the conference to be held at Weſt- 
minſter. She deliberated with the utmoſt anxicty 
how ſhe might overcome the regent's ſcruples, and 
perſuade him to accuſe the queen. She conſidered of 
the moſt proper method for 29 Mary's commil- 
ſioners to anſwer ſuch an accuſation; and as ſhe fore- 
ſaw that the promiſes with which it was neceſſary to 
allure the regent, and which it was impoſſible to conceal 
from the Scottiſh queen, would naturally exaſperate her 
to a great degree, ſhe determined to guard more 
narrowly than ever; and though lord Scroop had given 
her no reaſon to diſtruſt his vigilance or fidelity, yet 
becauſe he was the duke of Norfolk's brother-m-Jaw, 
ſhe thought it proper to remove the queen as ſoon as 
3 to Tuthbury in Staffordſhire, and to commit. 
her to the keeping of the earl of Shrewſbury, to whom 
that callle belonged}, "WT 
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Mary began to ſuſpect the deſign of this ſecond con- 
ference; and not withſtandling the ſatisfaction ſhe expreſ- 
ſed at ſeeing her cauſe taken more immediately under 
the queen's own eye j, ſhe framed her inſtructions to her 
commiſſioners in ſuch a manner as to avoid being 
brought under the neceffity of anſwering the accuſation 
of ker ſubjects, if they ſhould be ſo deſperate as to exhi- 
bit one againſt her 8. Theſe ſuſpicions were ſoon con- 
firmed by a circu:aſtance extremely mortifying. The 
regent having arrived at London, in order to be preſent 
at the conference, was immediately admitted into Eli- 
zabeth's prt ſence, and received by her, not only with 
reſpect, but with affiction. This Mary juſtly conſider- 
ed as an open declaration of that queen's partiality 
towards her adverſaries. In the firſt emotions of her 
refentroent, ſne wrote to her commiſſioners, and com- 
mandie: i them to complain, in the preſence of the Eng- 
liſh nobles and before the ambaſſadors of foreign princes, 
of the utage ſhe had hitherto met with, and the addi- 
tiona! injuries which ſhe had reaſon to apprehend. 
Her rebell cus ſubjects were allowed acceſs to the queen, 
ſhe was excluded from her preſence; they enjoyed full 
liberty, ſhe languyhed under a long impriſonment ; 
they were encouraged to accuſe her, in defending her- 
ſelf ſhe laboured under every difadvantage. For theſe 
reaſons the once more renewed her demand of being 
admitted into the queen's preſence: and if that were de- 
nied, ſhe inſtructed them to declare, that ſhe recalled 
the conſent which ſhe had given to the conference at 
Weſtminſter, and proteſted that whatever was done 
there ſhould he held to be null and invalid *. 

This, perhaps, was the moſt prudent reſolution Ma- 

could have taken. The pretences on wich ſhe de- 
clined the conference were plauſible, and the juncture 
for offering them well chofen. But either the queen's 
letter did not reach her commiſſioners in due time, or 
they ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by Elizabeth's 


1 Anderſ. vol. iv. gs. 5 Good. vol. ii. 349. 
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profeſſions of . for their miſtreſs, and conſented to 
the opening of the conference . 

To the commiſſioners who had appeared in her name 
at York, Elizabeth now added fir Nicholas Bacon, 
keeper of the great ſeal, the earls of Arundel and Lei- 
ceſter, lord Clinton, and fir William Cecilt. The dif- 
ficulties which obſtructed the proceedings at York were 

uickly removed. A ſatisfying anſwer was given to 
the regent's demands; nor was he ſo much diſpoſed to 
heſitate and raife objections as formerly. His negotia- 
tions with Norfolk bad been diſcovered to Morton by 
ſome of Mary's attendants, and he had communicated 
it to Cecil d. His perſonal ſafety, as well as the conti- 
nuance of his power, depended on Elizabeth. By fa- 
vouring Mary, ſhe might at any time ruin him; and 
by a queſtion which ſhe artfully ftarted, concerning the 
perſon who had a right, by the law of Scotland, to go- 
vern the kingdom during a minority, ſhe let him ſee, | 
that, even without reſtoring the queen, it was an eaſy |: 
4 matter for her to deprive him of the ſupreme direc- | 
0 tion of aſſairs . Theſe conſiderations, which were | 
powerfully ſeconded by moſt of his attendants, at length of 
determined the regent to produce his accuſation againſt the 
the queen. I pic 
| | He endeavoured to leſſen the obloquy with which he 1 
| was ſenſible this action would be attended, by proteſt- cri 
ing that it was with the utmoſt reluctance he undertook v 
WW this diſagreeable taſk; that his party had long ſuſfered a n 
their conduct to be miſconſtrued, and had borne the tur 
| 


erste wo wo we 


worſt imputations in filence, rather than expoſe the con 
crimes of their ſovereign to the eyes of ſtrangers; but ere: 
that now the inſolence and importunity of the adverſe g.,, 
faction forced them to publiſh what they had hitherto, \ 
though with loſs to themſelves, endeavoured to con- and 
ceal*. Theſe pretexts are decent; and had the party the 
diſcovered any delicacy or reſerve, with regard to the had 
queen's actions, in the reſt of their conduct, might dica 
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have paſſe] for the real principles by which they were 
influenced. But their former treatment of the queen 
renders it impoſſible to give any credit to theſe profeſ- 


fions. And the regent, it is plain, was drawn by the 
neceſſity of his affairs, and Elizabeth's artifices, into a 
ſituation, where no liberty of choice was left him; and 
was obliged cither to acknowledge himſelf to be guilty 
of rebellion, or to charge Mary with having committed 
murder. 

The accuſation itſelf was conceived in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. Mary was charged, not only with having con- 
ſented to the murder, but with being acceſſary to the 
contrivance and execution of it. Bothwell, it was pre- 
tended, had been ſcreened from the purſuits of juſtice 
by her favour; and ſhe had formed deſigns no les 
dangerous to the life of the young prince, than ſubver- 
ſive of the liberties and conſtitution of the kingdom, 
If any of theſe crimes ſhould be denied, an offer was 
made to produce the moſt ample and undoubted evi- 
dence in confirmation of the charge *. * 

At the next mecting of the commiſſioners, the earl 
of Lennox appeared before them; and after bewailing 
the tragical and unnatural murder of his fon, he im- 
plored Elzabeth's juſtice againſt the queen of Scots, 
whom he accuſed upon oath of being the author of that 
crime, and produced papers, which, as he pretended, 
would make good what he alleged. The entrance of 
a new actor on the ſtage io opportunely, and at a junc- 
ture ſo critical, can ſcarce be imputed to chance. This 
contrivance was manifeſtly Elizabeth's, in order to in- 
creaſe, by this additional accuſation, the infamy of the 


I Scottiſh queen }. 


Mary's commiſſioners expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
and indignation at the regent's preſumption, m loading 


the queen with calumnies which, as they aflirmed, ſhe 
had fo little merited. Bur, inflead of attempting to vin- 
dicate ker henour, by a reply to the charge, they had 
3 recourſe to an article in their inſtructions, which they 
had formerly neglected to mention in its proper place. 
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They demanded an audience of Elizabeth; and having 
renewed their miſtreſs's requeſt of a per ſonal interview, 
they proteſted, if that were denied her, againft all the 
future proceedings of the commiſſioners}. A proteſta 
tion of this nature, offered juſt at rhe critical time when 
ſuch a bold accuſation had been preferred againſt Mary, 
and when the proofs in ſupport of it were ready to be 
examined, gave reaſon to ſuſpect that ſhe dreaded the 
event of that examination. is ſuſpicion received the 
ſtrongeſt confirmation from another circumſtance; Roſs 
and Herries, before they were introduced to Elizabeth, 
in order to make this proteſtation, privately acquainted 
Leiceſter and Cecil, that as their miſtreſs had from the 
beginning diſcovered an inclination towards bringing 
the differences between herſelf and her ſubjects to an a- 
micable accommodation, fo ſhe was fill defirous, not- 
withſtanding the regent's audacious accuſation, that they 
ſhould be terminated in that manner}. 

Such moderation is ſcarce compatible with the ſtrong 
reſentment which calumniated innocence naturally feels, 
or with that eagerneſs to vindicate itſelf which it always 
diſcovers, In Mary's ſituation, an offer fo illtimed 
muſt he conſidered as a conſeſſion of the weakneſs of 
her cauſe. The known character of her commiſſioners, 
exempts them from the imputation of folly, or the ſuſ- 
picion of treachery. Some ſecret conviction, that rhe 


conduct of their miſtreſs could not bear fo ftria a ſcru- 


tiny as muſt be made into it, ſezms to be the moſt pro- 


bable motive of this imprudent propoſal by which they 


endeavoured to avoid It. 

It appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded 
her a pretence for rejecting it. She told Mary's com. 
miſſioners, that in the preſent juncture nothing cou; 
be fo diſhonourable to their miitrels as an accommods- 
tion; and that the matter would ſeem to he huddled 
up in this manner, merely to ſuppreſs diſcoveries, and to 
hide their ſhame; nor was it po#dle that ſhe could be 


a + Id. ibid. 133, 158. &. 
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admitted with any decency into her preſence, while ſhe 
lay under the wfamy of ſuch a public accuſation. 

Upon this repulſe, Mary's commiſhoners withdrew; 
and as they had declined anſwering, there feemed now 
to be no further reaſon for the regent's producing the 
proofs in ſupport of his charge. But without getting 
theſe into her hands, Elizabeth's ſchemes were incom- 
plete; and her artifice tor this purpoſe was as mean, 
but as ſucceſsful, as any ſhe had hitherto employed. She 
commanded her commiſhoners to teſtify her indignation 
and diſpleaſure at the regent's preſumption, in forgetting 
ſo far the duty of a ſubject as to accuſe his ſovereign of 
ſuch atrocious crimes. Hz, in order to regain the good 
opinion of ſuch a powerful protectreſs, offered to ſhew 
that his accuſations were not malicious nor ill grounded; 
Then were produced and delivered to the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners the acts of the Scortiſk parliament in conſirin- 
ation of the regent's authority, and of the queen's reſig- 
nation; the confefſions of the perſons executed for the 
king's murder; and the fatal caſket which contained 
the letters, ſonnets, and contracts, that have been alrea- 
dy mentioned. 

Elizabeth, having got theſe into her poſſeſſion, began 
to lay alide the expreſſions of friendſhip and reſpect 
which ſhe had hitherto uſcd in all her letters to the Scot- 
tiſh queen. She now wrote to her in ſuch terms, as if 
the preſumptions of her guilt had amounted almoſt to 
certainty; ſhe blamed her for refuſing to vindicate her- 
lelf from an acculation which could not be left unan- 
ſwered, without a manifeſt injury to her character; and 
plainly intimated, that unleſs that were done, no change 
would be made in her preſent ſituation 5. She hoped 
that ſuch a diſcovery of her {ſentiments would intimidate 
Mary, who was ſcarce recovered from the ſhock of the 
regent's attack on her reputation, and forge her to con- 
firm her relignation of the crown, to ratify Murray's 
authority as regent, aud to conſent that both herſclf and 
her ſon ſhould reſide in England, uader. Englith protec: 

& Anderſ. vol. iv. 179, 183, Good. vol. A. 200. 
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tion. This ſcheme Elizabeth had much at heart ; ſhe 
propoſed it both to Mary and to her commiſſioners, 
and neglected no argument nor artifice, that could poſ- 
ſibly recommend it. Mary ſaw how fatal this would 

rove to her 3 to her pretenſions, and even to 
= perſonal ſafety. She rejected it without heſitation. 
“ Death,” ſaid ſhe, © is leſs dreadful than ſuch an igno- 
& minious ſtep. Rather than give away, with my own 
% hands, the rown which deſcended to me from my 


& anceſtors, I will part with life; but the laſt words * 


& utter, ſhall be thoſe of a queen of Scotland *,” 


At the ſame time ſhe ſeems to have been ſenſible how | 
open her reputation lay to cenſure, while ſhe ſuffered | 


ſuch a public accuſation to remain unanſwered; and 


though the conference was now diffolved, ſhe empower- 


ed her commiſſioners to preſent a reply to the allegations 
of her enemies, in which ſhe denied, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the crimes imputed to her; and recriminated up- 


on the regent and his party, by accuſing them of hav- ; 
ing deviſed and executed tke murder of the kingft. The 


regent and his aſſociates aſſerted their innocence with 
great warmth. Mary continued to inſiſt on a perſon- 
al interview, a condition which ſhe knew would never 
be granted $. Elizabeth urged her to vindicate her own 
honour. But it is evident from the delays, the evaſions, 
and ſubterfuges to which both queens had recourſe by 
turns, that Marv avoided, and Elizabeth did not deſire 
to make any further progreſs in the inquiry. 

The regent was now impatient to return into Scot- 


land, while his adverſaries were endeavouring, in his | 


3 


1 to 


abſence, to raiſe ſome commotions. Before he ſet out, 
he was called into the privy council, to receive a final | 


declaration of Elizabeth's ſentiments. Cecil acquainted 
him, in her name, that on one hand nothing had been 
objc cted to his conduct, which ſhe could reckon detri- 


mental to his honour, or inconſiſtent with his duty; nor 


had he, on the other hand, produced ary thing againſt 
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his ſovereign, on which ſhe could found an unfavoura- 
ble opinion of her actions; and for this reaſon ſhe reſolv- 
ed to leave all the affairs of Scotland preciſely in the 
ſame ſituation in which ſhe had found them at the be- 
ginning of the conference. The queen's commiſſioners 
were diſmiſſed much in the ſame manner“. 

After the attention of both nations had been fixed ſo 
earneſtly on this conference upwards of four months, 
fuch a concluſion of the whole appears at firſt fight trit- 
ling and ridiculous. Nothing, however, could be more 
favourable to Elizaheth's future ſckemes. Not withſtand- 
ing her ſeeming impartiality, ſhe had no thoughts of 
continuing neuter; nor was ſhe at any loſs on whom to 
beſtow her protection. Before the regent left London, 
ſhe ſupplied him with a conſiderable ſum of money, and 
engaged to ſupport the king's authority to the utmoſt 
of her power f. Mary, by her own conduct, fortified 
this reſolution. Enraged at the repeated inſtances of 
Elizabeth's artifice and deceit, which ſhe had diſcovered 
during the progreſs of the conference, and deſpairing 
of ever obtaining any ſuccour from her, ſhe endeavour- 
ed to rouſe her own adherents in Scotland to arms, by 
imputing ſuch deſigns to Elizabeth and Murray as could 
not fail to inſpire every Scotſman with indignation. 
Murray, ſhe pretended, had agreed to convey the prince 
her fon into England; to ſurrender to Elizabeth the 
20m of greateſt ſtrength in the kingdom; and to ac- 

nowledge the dependence of the Scottiſh upon the Eng- 
liſh nation. In return for this, he was to be declared 
the lawful heir of the crown of Scotland; and at the 
ſame time the queſtion with regard to the Engliſh ſue- 
ceſſion was to be decided in favour of the earl of Hart- 
ford, who had promifed to marry one of Cecil's daugh- 
ters. An account of theſe wild and chimerical projects 
was ſpread CE among the Scots. Elizabeth, 
perceiving it was calculated of purpoſe to bring her go- 
vernment into diſreputation, laboured to deftroy its ef- 
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fects, by a counter- proclamation, and became more diſ- tc 
guſted than ever with the Scottiſh queen“. tl 
The regent, on his return, found the kingdom in the d. 


utmoſt tranquillity. But the rage of the queen's adhe- tr 
rents, which had been ſuſpended in expectation that the H 


conference in England would terminate to her advan- th 
tage, was now ready to break out with all the violence ta 
of civil war. They were encouraged too by the ap- 
pearance of a leader whoſe high quality and pretenſions tr 
entitled him to great authority in the nation. This was la 
the duke of Chatclherault, who had refiled for ſome ce 
years in France, and was now ſent over by that court he 
with a ſmall ſupply of money, in hopes that the preſence ye 
of the firſt nobleman in the kingdom would ſtrengthen ob 
the queen's party. Elizabeth had detained him in Eng- EX 
land, for ſome months, under various pretences, but Fr 
was obliged at laſt ro ſuffer him to proceed on his jour- no 
ney. Before his departure, Mary inveſted him with tai 
the high dignity of her lieutenant- general in Scotland, an 
together with the fantaſtic title of her adopted father. du 
The regent did not give him time to form his party an 
into any regular body, He aſſembled an army with his C01 
uſual expedition, and marched to Glalgow. The fol- ge 
lowers of Argyle and Huntly, who compoſed the chief m⸗ 
part of the queen's faction, lying in very diſtant corners ar 
of the kingdom, and many of the, duke's dependents 7 
ö having fallen or been taken in the battle of Langſide, un 
ö the ſpirit and ſtrength of his adherents was totally bro- ver 
| ken, and an accommodation with the regent was the nit 
only thing which could prevent the deſtruction. of his hei 
ö eſtate and vaſſals. This was effected without difficulty, ty, 
and on no unreaſonable terms. The duke promiſed to He: 
| acknowledge the authority both of the king and of the blo 
| regent; and to claim no juriſdiftion in conſequence of gy! 
| the commiſſion which he had recerved from the queen. E 
| The regent bound himſelf to repeal the act which had en 
| paſſed for attainting ſeveral of the queen's adherents; arm 


to reſtore all who would ſubmit to the king's govern- 
ment to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and honours; and 
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to hold a convention, wherein all the differences between 
the two parties ſhould be ſettled by mutual conſent. The 
duke gave hoſtages for his faithful performance of the 
treaty; and, in token of their fincerity, he and lord 
Herries accompanied the regent to Stirling, and viſited 
the young king. The regent ſet at liberty the priſoners 
taken at Langfide *. 

Argyll and Huntiy refuſed to be included in this 
treaty. A ſecret negotiation was carrying on in Eng- 
land, in favour of the captive queen, with fo much ſuc- 
ceſs, that her affairs began to wear a better aſpect, and 
her return into her own kingdom ſeemed to be an e- 
vent not very diſtant. The French king had lately 
obtained ſuch advantages over the hugonots, that the 
extinction of that party appeared to be inevitable; and 
France, by recovering domeſtic tranquillity, would be 


no longer prevented from protecting her friends in Bri- 


tain. Theſe circumſtances not only influenced Argyll 
aud Huntly, but made fo deep an impreſſion on the 
duke, that he appeared to be wavering and irreſolute, 
and plainly diſcovered that he wiſhed to evade the ac- 
compliſhment of the rreaty. The regent ſaw the dan- 
ger of allowing the duke to ſhake him ſelf looſe, in this 
manner, from his engagements, and inſtantly formed 
a reſolution equally bold and politic. He command his 

uards to ſeize Chatelherault in his own houſe in Edin- 
2 whither he had come in order to attend the con- 
vention 2 upon; and, regardleſs either of his dig- 
nity as the firſt nobleman in the kingdom, and next 
heir to the crown, or of the promiſes of perſonal ſecuri- 
ty, on which he had relied, committed him and lord 
Herries priſoners to the caſtle of Edinburght, A 
blow ſo fatal and unexpected diſpirited the party. Ar- 
gyll ſubmitted to the king's government, and made his 
proce with the regent on very eaſy terms; and Hunt] 

eing left alone, was at laſt obliged to lay down his 
arms. 
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Soon after, lord Boyd returned into Scotland, and 
brought letters to the regent, both from the Engliſh and 
Scottiſh qucens. A convention was held at Perth, in 
order to conſider them. Elizabeth's letter contained 
three diſſerent propoſals with regard to Mary; that ſne 
ſhould either be reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of her 
former authority; or be admitted to reign jointly with 
the king her jon; ar at leaſt be allowed to reſide 
in Scotland in {ome decent retirement, without an 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of government. Thele 
overtures were extorted by the importanity of Fenelon 
the French ambaſiador, ard have ſome apprarance of 
being ſavourable to the captive queen. They were, 
however perfectly ſuitable to Elizabeth's general ſyſtem 
with regard to Scottiſh affairs. Among propoſitions fo 
unequal and diſproportionate, ſhe eaſily law where the 
choice would fall. The two former were rejected; 
and long delays muſt neceſſarily have intervened, and 
many difficulties have ariicn, betore (very circumſtance 
relative to the la{t could be finally avjuſtcd *, 

fary, in her letter, demanded that her marriage 
with Bothwell ſhould be reviewed by the proper judges, 
and if {ound invalid, H.ould be diſſolved by a legal ſen- 
tence of divorce, This tatal marriage was the princi- 
pal ſource of all the calamities the had endured for two 
vears; adivorce was the only thing which could repair 
the injuries her reputation had ſuffered by that ftep. 
It was her intereſt to have propoſed it carly; and it is 
not ealy to account ſor her long ſilence with reſpect to 
this point. Her pariucular motive for propoſing it at 
this time began to be jo weil known, that the demand 
was rejected by ne convention of eſtates. They nn- 
puted it not ſo much to any ablorrence of Both well, 
as to her eagernctsi0 conciude a marriage with the duke 
of Norfolk 

This marriage was the object of tlat ſeertt negotia- 
tion in Logland which we have already mentioned, 
pe fertile and projecting genius Gi Maitland firſt con- 
ccivec this ſcheme, During the coufcrence at York 
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he communicated it to the duke himſelf, and to the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs. The former readily cloſed with a ſcheme 
ſo Lattering to his ambition. 'The latter conſidered 
it as a probable device for reſtoring his miſtreſs to li- 
berty, and replacing her on her throne, Nor was Ma- 
ry, with whom Norfolk held a correſpondence by means 
of his filter lady Scroop, averſe from a meaſure, which 
would have reſtored her to her kingdom with ſo much 
ſplendour *. The ſudden —. of the conference 
from Vork to Weſtminſter ſuſpended, but did not break 
off this intrigue. Maitland and Roſs were flill the 
duke's prompters, and his agents; and many letters 
and love tokens were exchanged between him and the 
queen of Scots. i | 
But as he could not hope that under an adminiſtra- 
tion ſo vigilant as Elizabeth's, ſuch an intrigue could 
be kept long concealed, he attempted to deceive her by 
the appearance of openneſs and candour, and artifice 
which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. He mentioned to her 
the rumour which was ſpread of his marriage with the 
Scottiſh queen + he complained of it as a groundleſs ca- 
lumny; and diſclaimed all thoughts of that kind, with 
many expreſſions full of contempt both for Mary's 
character and dominions. Jealous as Elizabeth was 
of every thing relative to the queen of Scots, ſhe ſcenis 
to have credited theſe profeſſions f. But inſtead of di- 
continuing the negotiation, he renewed it with great- 
er vigour, and admitted into it new aſſociates. Among 
theſe was the regent of Scotland. He had given great 
oflence to Norfolk, by his public accuſation ol the queen, 
in breach of the concert into which he kad entered at 
York. He was then ready to return into Scotland. 
The influence of tHe duke in the north of England was 
great. "The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorc- 
land, the moſt powerful noblemen in that part of tue 
Kingdom, threatened to revenge upon the regent the in- 
juries which he had done his ſovereign. In order to 
cure his fate retreat he addreſſed kiratelf to Norfolk, 
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and after ſome apology for his paſt conduct, he inſinu- 
ated that the duke's B of marrying the queen his 
ſiſter was no leſs acceptable to him than beneficial to 
both kingdoms; and that he would concur with the 
utmoſt ardour in promoting ſo deſirable an event. 
Norfolk heard him with the credulity natural to thoſe 
who are paſſionately bent upon any deſign. He wrote 
to the two earls to deſiſt from any hoſtile attempt a- 
gainſt Murray; and to that he owed his paſſage through 
the northern counties without diſturbance, 

Encouraged by his ſuccels in gaining the regent, he 
next atiempted to draw the Engliſh nobles to approve 
his deſign. The nation began to deſpair of Elizabeth's 
marrying. Her jealouſy kept the queſtion with regard 
to the right of ſucceſſion undecided. The memory of 
the civil wars, which had deſolated England for more 
than a century, on account of the diſputed titles of 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, was ſtill recent. 
Almoſt the whole ancient nobility had periſhed, and 
the nation itſelf had been brought to the brink of de- 
ſtruction in that unhappy conteſt. The Scottiſh queen, 
though her right of ſucceſſion was generally held to 
be undoybted, might meet with formidable compe- 
titors. She might marry a foreign and a popiſh prince, 
and bring both liberty and religion into N But, 
by marrying her to an Engliſhman, a zealous proteſt- 
ant, the moſt powertul and moſt univerſally beloved 
of all the nobles, an effectual remedy ſeemed to be pro- 
vided againſt all theſe evils. The greater part of the 
peers, either directly or tacitly, approved of it, as a 
lalutary project. he earls of Arundel, Pembroke, 
Leiceſter, and lord Lumley, ſubſcribed a letter to the 
Scottiſh queen, written with Leiceſter's hand, in which 
they warmly recommended the match, but inſiſted, by 
way of preliminary, on Mary's promiſe, that ſhe ſhould 
attempt nothing, in conſequence of her pretenſions ta 
the Evglith crown, prejudicial to Elizabeth, or to her 
poſterity; that ſhe ſhould conſent to a league, offenſive 
and defenſive, between the two kingdoms; that ſhe 
ſhould confirm the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion in 
Scotland; and reccive-into favour ſuch of her ſub - 
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jects as had appeared in arms againft her. Upon her 
agreeing to the marriage and ratifying theſe articles, 
they engaged that the Engliſh nobles would not only 
coucur in reftoring her immediately to her own throne, 
but in ſecuring to her that of England in reverſion. 
Mary readily conſented to all thele propoſals, except 
the ſecond, with regard to which ſhe demanded ſome 
time for conſulting her ancient ally the French king J. 
The whole of this negotiation was induſtriouſly con- 
cealed from Elizabeth. Her jealouſy of the Scortiſh 
ueen was well known, nor could it be expected that 
ſhe would willingly come into a meaſure, which tended 
ſo viſibly to ſave the reputation, and to increaſe the 
power of her rival. But in a matter of ſo much conſe- 
quence to the nation, the taking a few ſteps without 
her knowledge could ſcarce be reckoned criminal; and 
while every perſon concerned, even Mary and Nortolk 
themſelves, declared that nothing ſhould be concluded 
without obtaining her conſent, the duty and allegiance 
of ſubjects ſeemed to be fully preſerved. The greater 
art of the nobles regarded the matter in this light. 
hoſe who conducted the intrigue had farther and more 
dangerous views. They ſaw the advantages which 


Mary procured by this treaty, to be preſent and certain; 


and the execution of the promiſes which ſhe came un- 


aer, to be diſtant and uncertain. They had early com- 


municated their ſcheme to the kings of France and 
Spain, and obtained their Ws Yr *. A treaty 
concerning which they conſulted foreign princes, while 
they concealed it from their own ſovereign, could not 
be deemed innocent. They hoped, however, that the 
union of fo many nobles would render it neceſſary for 
Elizabeth to comply; they flattered themſelves that a 


combination ſo ſtrong would be altogether irreſiſtable; 
and ſuch was their confidence of ſucceſs, that when a 
plan was concerted in the north of England for reſcu- 
ng Mary out of the hands of her keepers, Nortolk, 
Wh 


o was afraid, that if ſhe recovered liberty, her ſenti- 


. 
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ments in his favour might change, uſed all his intereſt 
to diſſuade the conſpirators from attempting it ||. 

In this ſituation did the affair remain when lord Boyd 
arrived from England; and, befides the letters which 
he produced publicly, brought others in cyphers from 


Norfolk and Throkmorton to the regent and to Mait- | 
land. Theſe were full of the moſt fanguine hopes. 


The whole nobles of England concurred, ſaid they, in 
favouring the deſign. Every preliminary was adjuſted; | 
nor was it poſſible that a ſcheme ſo deep laid, conducted 
with ſo much art, and ſupported both by power and | 


by numbers, could miſcarry, or be defeated in the exe- 
cution. Nothing now was wanting but the concluding 


ceremony. It depended on the regent to haſten that, | 


F Rd, ey 


by procuring a ſentence of divorce, which would re- 
move the only obſtacle that ſtood in the way. This | 


was expected of him, in conſequence of his promiſe to 
Norfolk; and if he regarded either his intereſt or his 


fame, or even his ſafety, he would not fail to fulfil theſe | 


engagements f. 


ut the regent was now in very different circum- |} 
Nances from thoſe which had formerly induced him to] 
affect an approbation of Norfolk's ſchemes. He ſaw} 
that the downfal of his own power muſt be the firſt} 


at. <4 


conſequence of the duke's ſucceſs; and if the queen, 


who conſidered him as the chief author of all her mis-P 
fortunes, ſhould recover her ancient authority, he could] 
impunity. No] 
rag, 


never expect favour, nor ſcarce hope for 
wonder he declined a ſtep ſo fatal to himſelf, and which 
would have eſtabliſhed the grandeur of another on the 


ruins of his own. This refuſal occaſioned a delay. But, 


K Pop . 


as every other circumſtance was ſettled, the biſhop of 
Roſs, in the name of his miſtreſs, and the duke, in per-F 
ſon, declared, in preſence of the French ambaſſador, 
their mutual conſent to the marriage, and a contract to 

this purpoſe was ſigned, and intruſted to the keeping 


of the ambaſſador . : 
The intrigue was now in ſo many hands, that it 
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could not long remain a ſecret. It began to be whiſ- 
pered at court; and Elizabeth calling the duke into her 
preſence, expreſſed the utmoſt indignation at his con- 
duct, and charged him to lay aſide all thoughts of proſe- 
cuting ſuch a dangerous deſign. Soon after Leiceſter, 
who perhaps countenanced the project with no other 
intention, revealed the whole circumſtances of it to the 
queen. Pembroke, Arundel, Lumley, and Throkmor- 
ton, were confined and examined. Mary was watched 
more narrowly than ever; and Haſtings earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, who pretended to as” with the Scottiſh 
queen her right to the ſucceſhon, being joined in 
commiſhon with Shrewſbury, rendered her impriſon- 
ment more intolerable, by the exceſs of his vigilance 
and rigour f. The Scottiſh regent, threatened with 
Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, meanly betrayed the duke; put 
his letters into her hands, and furniſhed all the inzelli- 
gence in his power f. The duke himſelf retired firſt to 


Howard-houſe, and then, in conterapt of the ſummons 
Ito appear before the privy-council, fled to his feat in 
Norfolk. Intimidated by the impriſonment of his aſ- 
ſociates; coldly received b 

4 unprepared for a rebellion; and unwilling perhaps to 
I rebel, he heſitated for ſome days, and at al 


v his friends in that country; 
— 
t obeyed a 
ſecond call, and repaired to Windſor. He was firſt 
kept as a priſoner in a private houſe, and then ſent to 
the Tower. After being confined there upwards of 
nine months, he was releaſed upon his humble ſub- 
miſſion to Elizabeth, giving her a promile, on his al- 
legiance, to hold no farther correſpondence with the 


J queen of Scots 5. During the progrels ot Norfolk's 
negotiations, the queen's partiſans in Scotland, who 
made no doubt of their iſſuing in her reſtoration to the 
Ithrone, with an increaſe of authority, were wonder- 
Fully elevated. Maitland was the foul of that party, 
zel hand the perſon whoſe activity and ability the regent 


hiefly dreaded. He had laid the plan of that in- 
Ligue which had kindled ſuch combuſtion in England, 
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He continued to foment the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction in 
Scotland, and had ſeduced from the regent lord Home, 
Kirkaldy, and ſeveral of his former Behn While 
he enjoyed liberty, the regent could not reckon his own 
power ſecure. For this reaſon, he employed captain 
Crawford, one of his creatures, to accuſe him of being 
acceſſory to the murder of the king; and under that 
pretence carried him a priſoner to Edinburgh. He would 
ſoon have been brought to trial, but was ſaved by the 
friendſhip of Kirkaldy, governor of the caſtle, who by 
pretending a warrant for that purpoſe from the regent, 
got him out of the hands of the perſon to whole care 

e was committed, and conducted him into the caſtle, 
which from that time was entirely under Maitland's 
command. The lols of a place of fo much importance, 
and the defection of a man ſo eminent for military {kill 
as Kirkaldy, brought the regent into ſome difreputa- 
tion, for which, however, the ſucceſs ot his ally Fliza 
beth abundantly compenſated. 

The intrigue carried on for reſtoring the Scottiſh 
queen to liberty having been diſcovered and diſappoint- 
ed, an attempt was made to the ſame purpoſe by force 
of arms; but of no better ſucceſs. The earls of North- 
umberland and Weſtmorsland, though little diſtin- 
guiſhed by their perſonal merit, were two of the moſt 
ancient and powerful of the Engliſh peers. Their c- 
ſtates in the northern counties were great, and they 

oſſeſſed that influence over the inhabitants which was 
— in the popular and martial families of Percy 
and of Nevil. They were bath attached to the popiſſ 
religion, and diſcontented with the court, where new 
men and a new ſyſtem prevailed. Ever ſince Mary“ 
arrival m England, they had warmly eſpouſed her in- 
tereſt; and zcal tar popery, oppoſition to the court, 
commuleration of her ſufferings, had engaged them in 
different plots for her relief. Notwithſtanding the vi- 
gilance of her keepers, they held a cloſe correlpondence 
with her, and communicatec to her all their deligns *, 
They were privy to Norfolk's ſchemes; but the ca- 
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tion with which he eeded did not ſun their ardour 
and impetuoſity. The liberty of the Scottiſh queen 


was not their fole object. They aimed at bringing 
about a change in the religion, and a revolution in the 
government of the kingdom. For this reaſon they 
ſolicited the aid of rhe king of Spain, the avowed and 
zealous patron of ry in that age. Nothing could 
he more delightful to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Philip, or 
more neceſſary towards facilitating his ſchemes in the 
Netherlands, than the involving England in the con- 
fuſion and miſeries of a civil war. The duke of Alva, 
by his direction, encouraged the two earls, and pro- 
miſed, as ſoon as they either took the field with their 
forces, or ſurpriſed any place of ftrength, or reſcued 
the queen of Scots, that he would ſupply them both 
with money and a ſtrong body of troops. La Mothe, 
the governor of Dunkirk, in the diſguiſe of a ſailor, 
ſnmded the ports where it would be moſt proper to 
land. And Chiapini Vitelli, one of Alva's ahleſt offi- 
cers, was deſpatched into England, on pretence of et- 
ting ſome commercnl diftcrences between the two na- 
tions; but in reality that the rebels might be jure of a 
leader of experience, fo ſoon as they ventured to take 
arms®, 

The conduct of this negotiation occaſioned many 
meetings and meſſages between the two earls. Eliza- 
beth was intormed of theſe; and though ſhe ſuſpected 


nothmg of their real delign, ſhe concluded that they 


were among the number of Norfolk's confidents. They 
were ſummoned, for this reaſon, to repair to court. 
Conteions of guilt, and afraid of diſcovery, they de- 
layed giving abetlicnce. A tecond, and more peremp- 
tory order was illurd. This they could not decline, 
without ſhaking off their allegiance; and as no time 
was left for deliberation, they i2ftantly erectet their 
ſtandard againſt their ſovereign. The re- eſtabliſhing 
the catholic religion; the fettting the order of ſuceel- 
lion to the crown; the defence of the ancient nchility; 
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were the motives which they alleged to juſtify their 
rebellionf. Many of the lower people flocked to them 
with fuch arms as they could procure; and had the ca- 
pacity of their leaders been in any degree equal to the 
enterpriſe, it muſt have ſoon grown to be extremely 
formidable. Elizabeth ated with prudence and vigour; 
and was ſerved by her ſubjeQs with fidelity and ardour. 
On the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, Mary was re- 
moved to Coventry, a place of flrength which could 
- not be taken without a regular fiege; a detachment of 
the rebels, which was ſent to reſcuc her, returned with- 
out ſucceis. Troops were aſſembled in different parts 
of the kingdom; as they advanced, the malecontents 
retired, In their retreat their numbers dwindled away, 
and their ſpirits ſunk. Deſpair, and uncertainty whi- 
ther to direct their flight, kept together for ſome time 
a imall body of them among the mountains of North. 
umberland : but they were at length ohiiged to diſperſe, 
and the chiets took refuge among the Scottiſh borderers, 


Ihe two car!s, together with the counteſs of North- 
umberiand, wandering tor ſome days in the waſtes oi F 
Indditdaite, were plundered by the banditti, expoſed 


to tlie rigour of the feafon, and left deſtitute of the 


necetiaries of life, Weſtmoreland was concealed by! 


Scot of Bucclengh and Ker of Ferniherſt, and after: 
wards conveyed into the Netherlands. Iorthumber- 


land was terized by the regent, who had marched with! 


one treops towards the borders, to prevent any in 


preſſion the rebels might make on thoſe mutinous pro- 


vinces*, - | 

Amidſt ſo many ſurpriſing events, the affairs of the 
church, for two years, have almoſt eſcaped our notice. 
Its gengral afiembiies were held regularly; but no butt 
nels of much importance employed their attention. As 
the putaber of the proteſtant clergy daily merea{. d, 
the deficiency, of the funds ſet apart for their fubſiſten”: 
becaiae greater, and was more ſenſibly felt. Many et- 
torts were made towards recovering the ancient patri— 
mony of tic church, or at leaſt as much of it as es 
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poſſeſſed by the popiſh incumbents, a race of men who 
were now not only uteleſs but burdenſome to the na- 
tion. But though the manner in which the regent 
received their addreſſes and complaints was very dit- 
ferent from that to which they had been accuſtomed, 
no eſſectual remedy was provided: and while they ſuf- 
fered intolerable — 2h and groaned under the 
moſt extreme poverty, fair words and liberal promiſcs, 
were all they were able to obtain J. 

Elizabeth now began to be weary of keeping ſuch a 
dangerous priſoner as the queen of Scots. During the 
former year, the tranquillity of her government had 
been diſturbed, firſt by a ſecret combination of ſome 
of her nobles, then by the rebellion of others; and the 
often declared, not without reaſon, that Mary was the 
bidden cauſe of both. Many of her own tubjects favoured 
or pitied the captive queen; the Roman catholic princes 
on the continent were warmiy intereſted in her cauſe, 
The detaining her any longer in England, ſhe foretaw, 
would be made the pretext or occaiion of perpetual 
cabals and inſurrections among the former; and might 
expole her to the hoſtile attempts of the latter. She 
reſolved, therefore, to give up Mary into the hands of 
the regent, whoſe ſecurity, no leſs than her own, de- 
pended on preventing Mary from re aſcending the 
throne. The negotiation for this purpole was carried 
ſome length, when it was diſcovered by the vigilance 
of the biſhop of Roſs, who, together with the French 
and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, remonitrated againſt the in- 
famy of ſuch an action, and repreſented the ſurrender- 
ing the queen to her rebellious ſubjeas to be the ſame 
thing as if Elizabeth ſhould, by her own authority, 
condemn her to inſtant death. This procured a delay; 
and the murder of the regent prevented the revival of 
that deſign $. 

Hainilton of Bothwellhaugh was the perſon who 
committed this barbarous action. He had been con- 
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demned to death ſoon after the battle of Langſide, as 
we have already related, and owed his life to the re- 
eb clemency. But part of his eſtate had been be- 

owed upon one of the regent's favourites, who ſeized 
his houſe, and turned out his wife naked, in a cold night, 
into the open fields, where, before next morning ſhe 
became ſuriouſly mad. This injury made a deeper 
impreſſion upon him than the benefit which he had 
received, and from that moment he vowed to be re- 
venged upon the regent. Party-rage ſtrengthened and 
inflamed his private reſentment. His Linknen the 
Hamiltons a ates the enterpriſe. The maxims of 
that age juſtified the moſt deſperate courſe which he 
could take to obtain vengeance, He followed the 


regent for ſome time, and watched for an opportu- | 
nity to ſtrike the blow. He reſolved at laſt to wait | 


till his enemy ſhould arrive at Linlithgow, through 
which he was to paſs in his way from Stirling to Edin- 
burgh. He took his ſtand in a wooden gallery, which 
had a window towards the ſtreet; ſpread a feather-bed 
on the floor, to hinder the noiſe of his feet from bein 

heard; hung up a black cloth behind him, that his 
ſhadow might not be obſerved from without; and after 
all his preparation, calmly expected the regent's ap- 
proach, who had lodged during the night in a houſe 
not far diflant. Some indiſtint information of the 
danger which threatened him had been conveyed to the 
regent, and he paid ſo much regard to it, that he refoly- 
ed to return by the ſame gate through Which he had en- 
tered, and to fetch a compaſs round the town. But as 
the crowd about the gate was great, and he himſelf un- 
acquainted with fear, he proceeded did ectly along the 
ſircet; and the throng of the people obliging him to 
move very {lowly, gave the aſſaſſin time to take io true 
an aim, that he ſhot him with a ſingle bullet through 
the lower part of his belly, and killed the horie of a gen- 
tleman who rode on his other fide. His followers in- 
ſtantly endeavoured to break into the houſe whence the 
blow had come, but they found the door ſtrongly bar- 
ricaded; and before it could be forced open, Hamilton 
had mounted a fleet horſe, which ſtood ready for hiu 
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at a back-paſſage, and was got far beyond their reach. 
The regent died the ſame night of his wound “*. 

There is no perſon in that age about whom hiſtorians 
have been more divided, or whoſe character has been 
drawn with ſuch oppoſite colours. Perſonal intrepidity, 
military fill, ſagacity, and vigour in the adminiſtration 
per of civil affairs, are virtues, which even his enemies atlow 

ad lum to have poſſeſſed in an eminent degree.” His moral 
re- qualities are more dubious, and ought ueither to be praiſ- 
and ed nor cenſured without great reſerve, and many di- 


the ſtinctions. In a fierce age he was capable of uting vice 
s of MF tory with humanity, and of treating the vanquithed with 
he moderation. A patron of learning, which, among mar- 


the tial nobles, was either unknown, or deſpiſed. Zealous 
'tu- for religion, to a degree which diſtinguiſhed him, even 
rait at a time when protciſions of that kind were not uncom- 
12h mon. Hts — in his friends was extreme, and 
lin- inlerior only to his liberality towards them, which knew 
ich no bounds. A difiatercſted' paſſion for the liberty of 
bed his country prompted him to oppole the pernicious ſyſ- 
ing tem which ihe princes of Lorrain had obliged the queen- 
his mother to purſue, On Mary's return into Scotland, 
fter he ſerved her with a zeal and affection to which he ſa- 
ap- crificed the friendſhip of thoſe who were molt attached 
ule to his perſon. But, on the other hand, his ambition was 
the immoderate; and events happened that vpeatd to him 
the I vaſt projects, which Mlured his enterpriſing genius, aud 
Iv. led him to actions inconſiltent with the duty of a ſub- 
en- ject. His treatment of the queen, to whote bounty he 
as was fo much indebted, was unbrotherly and ungrateful. 
un- The dependence ou Elizabeth, under wiuch he brought 
the Scotland, was dityraceful to the nation. He deceived 

to and betrayed Nortolk with a baſcncls unworthy a man 
rue of honour. His clevation to ſuch unexpected dignity 
gh I inspired him with new paiſions, with haughtineſs and 
en- Nreſerve; and inſtead of his natural manner, which was 
in - blunt and open, he affected the arts of dili mulation and 
the relinement. Fond, towards the end of his life, of flat- 
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tery, and irhpatient of advice, his creatures, by ſoothing 
his vanity, led him aſtray, while his ancient friends ſtood 
at a diſtance, and predicted his approaching fall. But 
amidſt the turbulence and confuſion of that factious pe-. 
riod, he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo much impartiality, he 
repreſſed the licentious borderers with ſo much courage, 
and eſtabliſhed fuch uncommon order and tranquillity 
in the country, that his adminiſtration was extremely 
popular, and he was long and affectionately remember- 
ed among the commons by the name of the Good Regent, 
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Fur unexpected blow, by which the regent fell, ſtruck 
the king's party with the utmoſt conſternation. Eliza- 
beth nA * his death as the moſt fatal diſaſter which 
could have befallen her kingdom; and was inconſola- 
ble to a degree that little ſuited her dignity. Mary's 
adherents exulted, as if now her reſtoration were not on- 
ly certain, but near at hand. The infamy of the crime 
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naturally fell on thoſe who expreſſed ſuch indecent joy 
at the commiſſion of it; and as the aſſaſſin made his e- 
ſcape on a horſe which belonged to lord Claud Hamilton, 
and fled directly to Hamilton, where he was received 
in triumph, it was concluded that the regent had fallen 
a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the queen's party, rather 
than to the revenge of a private man, On the day at- 
ter the murder, Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferni— 
herſt, both zealous abettors of the queen's cauſc, enter- 
ed England in an hoſtile manner, and plund-red and 
burnt the country, the inhabitants of which expected no 
ſuch outrage. It the regent had been alive, they would 
ſcarce have ventured on ſuch an irregular incurſion; nor 
could it well have happened fo ſoon after lis death, un- 
leſs they had been privy to the crime. : 
This was not the only irregularity to which the anar- 
chy that followed the regent's deat gave occaſion, 
During ſuch general confuſion, men hoped for univerſal 
impunity, and broke out into exceſſes of every kind. As 
it was impoſſible to reſtrain theſe without a ſettled form 
of government, a convention of the nobles was held, in 
order to deliberate concerning the election of a regent, 
The queen's adherents refuſed to be preſent at the meet- 
ing, and proteſted againſt its proceedings. - The king's 
own party was irreſolute and divided in opinion. Mait- 
land, whom Kirkaldy had ſet at liberty, and who ob- 
tained from the nobles then aſſembled a declaration ac- 
quitting him of the critne which had been laid to his 
charge, endeavoured to bring about a coalition of the 
two parties, by propoſing to admit the qucen to the joint 
adminiſtration of government with her ſon. Elizabeth, 
adhering to her old ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh at- 
fairs, laboured, notwithſtanding the folicitations of Ma- 
ry's friends, to multiply, and to perpetuate the factions, 
which tore in pieces the kingdom. Randolph, whom 
ſhe deſpatched into Scotland on the firſt news of the re- 
gent's death, and who was her uſual agent for ſuch ſer- 
vices, found all parties fo exaſperated by mutual injuries 
and fo full of irreconcileable rancour, that it colt him 
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little trouble to inflame their diſcord. The convention 
broke up without coming to any agregment; and a new 
meeting, to which the nobles of all parties were invited 
was appointed on the firſt of May, 1570.t 

Mean time, Maitland and Kirkaldy, who ſtill continu- 
ed to acknowledge the king's authority, were at the ut- 
moſt pains to reſtore ſome degree of harmony among 
their countrymen. They procured, for this purpoſe, 
an amicable conference among the leaders of the two 
factions, But while the one demanded the reſtoration 
of the queen, as the only thing which could re-eftabliſh 


I the public tranquillity; while the other eſteemed the 
$ king's rage hy be fo ſacred, that it was, on no ac- 
count, to be cal 


in queſtion or impaired; and neither 
of them would recede in the leaſt point from their opi- 


I nions, they ſeparated without any proſpect of concord. 
Both were rendered more averſe 
by the hope of foreign aid. An envoy arrived from 

France with promiſes of powertul ſuecour to the queen's 


om reconcilement, 


adherents; and as the civil wars in that kingdom ſeem- 
ed to he on the point of terminating in peace, it was ex- 
pected that Charles would ſoon be at liberty to fulſil 
what he promiſed. On the other hand, the carl of Suſ- 
ſex was aſſembling a powerful army on the borders, and 
its operations could not fail of adding ſpirit and ſtrength 
to the king's party. 

Though the attempt towards a coalition of the fac- 
tions proved ineffectual, it contributed ſomewhat to mo- 
derate or ſuſpend their rage; but they ſoon began to act 
with their uſual animoltiry. Morton, the maſt vigilant 
and able leader on the king's fide, folicited Elizabeth to 
interpoſe, without delay, tor the ſafety of a party fo de- 
voted to her mtereſt, and which ſtood fo much in need 
of her affiſtance. The chiefs of the queen's faction, 
olembling at Linlithgow, marched thence to Edinburgh; 
and Kirkaldy, who was both governor of the caſtle and 
provoſt of the town, prevailed on the citizens, tho“ with 
lome difficulty, to admit them within the gates. Toges 
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ther with Kirkaldy, the earl of Athol, and Maitland, 
acceded almoſt openly to their party; and the duke and 
lord Herries, having recovered liberty by Kirkaldy's fa- 
vour, reſumed the places which they had formerly held 
in their councils. — by the acquiſition of per- 
ſons ſo illuſtrious by their birth, or ſo eminent for their 
abilities, they publiſhed a proclamation, declaring their 
intention to ſupport the queen's authority, and ſeemed 
reſolved not to leave the city before the meeting of the 
approaching convention, in which by their numbers and 
influence, they did not doubt of ſecuring a majority of 
voices on their fide “. 

At the ſame time they had formed a deſign of kind- 
ling war between the two kingdoms. If they could en- 
gage them in hoſtilities, and revive their ancient emula- 
tion and antipathy, they hoped, not only to diſſolve a 
contederacy of great advantage to the king's cauſe, but 
to reconcile their countrymen to their own ſovereign, 
Elizabeth's natural and moſt dangerous rival. With 
this view they had, immediately atter the murder of the 
regent, prompted Scott and Ker to commence ho{lilitics, 
and had ſince inſtigated them to continue and extend 
their depredations. As Elizabeth foreſaw, on the one 
hand, the dangerous conſequences of rendering this a 
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national quarrel; and reſolved, on the other, not to ſuf- IM At. 
fer ſuch an inſult on her government to paſs with impu- , 
nity; ſhe iſſued a proclamation, declaring that ſhe im- { 
puted the outrages which had been committed not to ed 
the Scottiſh nation, but to a few deſperate and ill deſign- m 
ing perſons; that, with the former, ſhe was reſolved to = 


maintain an inviolable friendſhip, whereas the duty 
which ſhe owed to her own ſubjecte obliged her to cha- 
tiſe the licentiouſneſs of the latter f. Suſſex and Scroop , 387 
accordingly entered Scotland, the one on the eaſt, the 
other on the weſt borders, and laid waſte the adjacent 
countries with fire and ſwordj. Fame magnified the 
number and progreſs of their troops, and Mary's adhe- * if 
rents, not thinking themſelves ſafe in Edinburgh, the IM ©" 
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inhabitants whereof were ill affected to their cauſe, re- 
tired to Linlithgow. There, they openly proclaimed 
the queens's authority, and forbade giving obedience to 
any but the duke, or the earls of Argyll and Huntly, 
whom ſhe had conſtituted her licutcnants in the king- 
dom. . 

The nobles who adhered to the king, though conſi- 
derably weakened by the detection of ſo many of their 
friends, aſſembled at Edinburgh on the day appointed. 
They iſſued a counter-proclamation, declaring ſuch zs 
appeared for the queen enemies of their country; 
and charging them with the murder both of the late 
king and of the regent. They could not, however, 
9s ow: ſo much on their own ſtrength as to venture 
cither to clect a regent, or to take the field againſt the 
queen's party; but the aſſiſtance which they received 
from Elizabeth enabled them to do both. By her or- 
der fir William Drury marched into Scotland, with a 
thouſand tot and three hundred horſe; the king's ad- 
herents joined him with a conſiderable body of troops, 
and advancing towards Glaigow, where the adverſe 
party had already begun haſtilities by attacking the 
caſtle, they forced them to retire, plundered the neigh- 
bouring country which belonged to the Hamiltons, and, 
aiter ſeizing ſome of ther caſtles, and razing others, re- 
turued to Edinburgh. 

Under Drury's protection the earl of Lennox return- 
ed into Scotland. It was natural to commit the govern- 
ment of the kingdom to him during the minority of 
bis grandſon. His illuſtrious birth, and alliance with 
the royal family of England, as well as of Scotland 
rendered him worthy of that honour. His reſentment 
againſt Mary being implacable, as his eſtate lay in Eng- 
land, and his family reſiding there, Elizabeth conſider- 
ech him as a man who, both from inclination and from 
intcreſt, would act in concert with her, and ardently 
wiſhed that he might ſucceed Murray in the office of re- 
gent, Hut oa many accounts, ſhe did not think it pru- 
dent to diſcover her own ſentiments, or to favour his 
pretenſions tao openly. he civil wars in France, 
which had Leen excited by a pretended zeal for religi- 
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on, and carried on with a fierceneſs which did it 
real diſhonour, appeared now to he on the point <> 
coming to an flue; and after ſhedding the beſt blood, 
and waſting the richeſt provinces in the kingdorn, both 
parties defired peace with an ardour that facilitated the 
negotiations which were carrying on for that purpoſe, 
Charles IX. was known to be a paſſionate admirer af 
Mary's beauty. Nor could he, in honour, fuffer 2 
queen of France, and the moſt ancient ally of his crown, 
to languiſh in her preſent cruel ſituation, without at- 
tempting to procure her relief. He had hitherto been 
obliged to ſatisfy himſelf with remonſtrating, by his 
ambaſſadors, againft the indignity with which ſhe had 
been treated. But if he were once at full liberty to 
pu fue his inclinations, Elizabeth would have every 
thing to dread from the impetuoſity of his temper an! 
the power of his arms. It therefore became neceſſary 
for ber to act with ſome reſerve, and not to appear a 
vowedly to countenance the choice of a regent, in con- 
tempt of Mary's authority. The jealouſy and prein- 
dices of the Scots required no leſs management. Had 
ſhe open] — Lentor's claim; had ſhe recom- 
mended him to the convention, as the candidate of 
hom ſhe approve; this might have rouſed the inde- 
pendent ſpirit of the nobles, and by too plain a diſcove- 
ry of her intention, ſhe might have defeated its ſucceſs, 
For theſe reaſons ſhe heſitated long, and returned am- 
biguous anſwers to all the meſſages which ſhe receive! 
from the king's party. A more explicit declaration of 
her ſentiments was at laſt obtained, and an event of an 
extraordinary nature feems to have been the occation of 
it. Pope Pius V. having iſſued a bull, whereby he ex- 
communicated Elizabeth, deprived her of her kingdom, 
ani] ahſolved ker ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, 
Felton, an Engliſhman, had the boldnels to aſlix it on 
- the gates of the biſhop of London's palace. In former 
ages, a pope, moved by his own ambition, or pride, or 
bigotry, denounced this fatal fentence againſt the mol 
powerful monarchs; but as the authority of the cout 
ct Rome was now lefs regarded, its, proceedings were 
more cautious ; and it was only when they were roulcs 
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by ſome powerful prince, that the thunders of the 
TE were ever heard. Elizabeth, therefore, imput- 
ed this ſtep which the pope had taken to a combination 
of the Roman catholic princes again{t her, and ſuſpect- 
ed that ſome plot was formed in favour of the Scottiſh 
queen. lu that event, ſhe knew that the ſafety of her 
own kingdom depended on preſerving her iuflucuce in 
Scotland ; aud in order to ſtrengthen this, ſhe renewed 
her promiſes of protecting the king's adherents, en- 
couraged them to proceed to the election of a regent, 
and even ventured to point out the earl of Lennox as 
the perſon who had the beſt title. That honour was 
accordingly conferred upon him, in a convention of the 
whole party held on the 12th of July, 15 710 

The regent's fir{t care was to prevent the meeting of 
the parliament which the queen's party had ſummoned 
to convene at Linlithgow. Having eſlected that, he 
marched againſt the earl of Huntly, Mary's lieutenant 
in the north, and forced the garriſon which he had 
placed in Brechin to ſurrender at diſcretion. Soon af- 
ter, he made hinitelf maſter of fome other caſtles; 
Emboldened by this ſucceſsful begining of bis admys 
niſtration, as well as by the appearance of a conſider- 
able army, with which the earl of Suſſex hovered on 
the borders, he deprived Maitland of bis office of fecre- 
tary, and proclanned him, the duke, Huntly, and other 
leaders of the quecn's party, trattors and eucmics of 
their country f. | 

In this deſperate ſituation of their affairs, the queen's 
adherents had reccarſe ta the king of Spaint, with 
whom Mary had held a cloſe corre!pondence ever fince 
ler confinement in England. They prevailed on the 
duke of Alva to ſend two of his officers to take a view 
of the country, and to examine jts coaſts and harbours; 
and obtained from him a mall ſuppiy of money and 
arms, which were ſent to the carl of Huntly\. But 
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this aid, ſo diſproportionate to their exigencies, U 
have availed them little. They were indebted for 
their ſafcty to a treaty, which Elizabeth was carrying 
on, under colour of reftoring the captive queen to her 
throne. The firft ſteps in this negotiation were taken 
in the month of May; but hitherto little progreſs was 
made in it. The prace concluded between the Ro- 
man catholics and hugonots in France, and her ay- 

rehenfions that Charles would interpoſe with vigour 
in behalf of his ſiſter- in law, quickened Elizabeth's mo- 
tions. She afſected to treat ker priſoner with more in- 
dulgence, ſhe liſtened more gracionſly to the folicita 
tions of foreign ambaſtidors in her favour, and feemned 
fully determined to replace her on the thront of her 
anceſtors. As a proof of her ſincerity, ſhe laboured to 
Yocure a ceſſation of arms between the two contending 
Aion in Scotland. Lennox, clated with the yoo! 
fortune which had hitherto attended his adminiſtratior, 
and flattering himſelf with an eaſy triumph over ene. 
mies whoſe eſtates were waſted, and their forces diipt- 
rited, refuſed for ſome time to come inte this meature, 
It was not ſafe for him, however, to difpute the will 
of his protectreſs. A ceſſation of hoſtilit ies during two 
months, to commence on the third of September, wa; 
agreed upon; and, being renewed from time to time, 
it continued till the firſt of April next year$. 

Soon after Elizabeth deſpatched Cecil and fir Waller 
Mildmay to the queen of Scots. The dignity of thel: 
ambaſſadors, the former her prime minilter, the latter 
chancellor of the exchequer, and one of her ableſt coun- 
ſellors, convinced all parties that the negotiation vs 
ſerious, and that the hour of Mary's liherty was now 
approaching. The propoſitions which they made to 
her were advantageous to Elizabeth, but fuch 282 
prince in Mary's ſituation had reaſon to expect. Th 
ratiſication of the treaty of Edinburgh, the renouncin; 
any pretenſions to the Engiiſh crown, curing Elizabeth, 
own life, or that of her poſterity; the adhering to tic 
alliance between the two kingdums ; the pardor. 4; 14 
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Book VI. 
ſubjects ho had taken arms againſt her; and her pro- 
miling to hold no correſpondence, and to countenance 
no enterpriſe, that might diſturb Elizabeth's govern- 
ment; were among the chief articles. By way of ſecu- 


rity for the accompliſhment of theſe, they demanded 
that ſome perfons ot rank ſhould be given as hoſtages, 
that the prince her ſon ſhould reſide in England, and 
that a few caftles on the border ſhould be put into Eli- 
zabeth's hands. To fome of theſe propoſitions Mary 
contented, tome fhe endeavoured to mitigate, and others 
ſhe atternpicd to evade. In the mean time, ſhe tranſ- 
mitted copies of them to the pope, to the kings of France 
and Spain, and to the duke of Alva. She inſinuated, 
that without ſome timely and vigorous interpoſition in 
ber behalf, ſhe weuld be obliged to accept of theſe hard 
conditions, and to purchaſe liberty at any price. But 
the pope was a diltant and feeble ally, and by his great 
efforts at this time againſt the Turks, his treatury was 
entirely exhauſted. Charles had already begun to me- 
ditate that conſpiracy againſt the hugonots, which 
marks his reign with ſuch infamy; and it required much 
kifure, and perfect tranquillity, to bring that execrable. 
plan to maturity. Philip was employed in fitting ont 
that fleet which acquired ſo great renown to the Chriſte 
im arms, by the victory over the inſidels at Lepanto; 
the Moors in Spain threatened an inlurrechun; and his 
ſubjects in the Netherlands, provoked by much op- 
preſſion and many indignities, were breaking out into 
open rebellion. All of them, tor theſc different reaſons, 
alvifed Mary, without depending on their aid, to con- 
clude the treaty on the beſt terms ſlie could procure 
itf. 

Mary accordingly conſented to many of Elizabeth's 
demands, and ditcovercd a facility of diſpoſition which 
promiſed ſtill turtier conceſſions. But no concciſion 
ſhe could have made would have fatished Elizabeth, 
who, in ſpite of her repeated profeſſions of fincerity to 
loreign arbailadors, and notwithſtanding the ſolemnity 
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with which ſhe carried on rhe treaty, had no other ob- 
ject in it than to amuſe Mary's allies, and to gain timet, 
After having ſo long treated a queen, who fled to her 
for refuge, in ſo ungenerons a manner, ſhe could not 
now diſmiſs her with ſafety. Under ail the difadvan- 
tages of a rigorous confinement, Mary had found means 
to excite commotions in England, which were extreme- 
4 pong er What deſperate eſſects of her juſt re- 
entment might be expected, if ſhe were ſet at liberty, 
and recovered her former power? What engagements 
could bind her, not to revenge the wronys which the 
had ſuffered, nor to take advantzge of the favorrable 
eoniunctures that might preſent themſelves? Was it 
ſſible for her to give ſuch ſecurity for her behaviour, 

in times to come, as might remove all ſuſpicions and 
fears? And was there not good cauſe to conclude, 
that no future benefits could ever cbliterate the memory 
of paſt injuries? It was thus Flizabeth reafcned; 
though ſhe continued to act as if her views had been 
entirely different. She appointed ſeven of her privy 
counſellors to be 3 for ſettling the articles 
of the treaty; and, as Mary had already named the 
biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, and lord Livingſton, 
for her ambaſſadors, ſhe required the regent to im- 
ower proper perſons to appear m behalf of the king, 
he earl of Morton, Pitcairn abbot of Dunfermling, 
and fir James Macgill, were the perſons choſen by the 
regent. They prepared for their journey as flowly as 
Elizabeth herſelf could have wiſhed. At length they 
arrived at London, and met the commiſhoners of the 
two queens. Mary's ambaſſadors diſcovered the ſtrong- 
eſt inclination ro comply with every thing that would 
remove the obſtacles which ſtood in the way of their 
miſtreſs's liberty. But when Morton and his aſſociates 
were called upon to vindicate their conduct, and to ex- 
lain the ſentiments of their party, they began, in juſti- 
— of their treatment of the queen, to advance 
ſuch maxims concerning the limited powers of princes, 
and the natural right of ſubjeQs to reſiſt and to controul 
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them, as were extremely ſhocking to Elizabeth, whoſe 
notions of regal prerogative, as has been formerly ob- 
ſerved, were very exalted. With regard to the autho- 
rity which the king now poſſeſſed, they declared that 
they neither had, nor could poſſibly receive inſtructions 
to conſent to any treaty that tepded to ſubvert, or even 
to impair it in the leaſt degree*. Nothing could be more 
triling and ridiculous, than ſuch a reply from the com- 
miſſioners of the king of Scots to the queen of England. 
His party depended abſolutely on her protection, her 
hand had feated him on the throne, and to her power 
he owed the continuance of his reign. With the ut- 
moſt eaſe ſhe could have brought them to talk in a very 
different language; and whatever conditions ſhe might 
have thought fit to preſcribe, they would have had no 
other choice but to ſubmit, This declaration, however, 
the affected to conſider as an inſuperable difficulty; and 
finding that there was no reaion to dread any danger 
from the French king, who had not diſcovered that 
eagerneſs in ſupport oi Mary which wes expected, the 
reply made hy Morton furniſhed her with a pretence for 
putting a ſtop to the negotiation, until the regent 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors with more ample powers, 
And, after being amuſed for ten months with the hopes 
of liberty, the unhappy queen of Scots remained under 
ſtricter cuſlody than ever, and without any proſpect of 
elcaping from ; while thoſe ſulzjects who full adhered 
to her were expoſcd, without ally or protector, to the 
rage of enemies, whom their ſueceſs in this negotiation 
rendered ſtill nore inſolentſ. 

On the day aſter the expiration of the truce, which 
had been objerved with little exactneſs on either fide, 
captain Crawford of Jordan-hill, a gallant and enterpril- 
ing officer, performed a ſervice of great importance to 
the regent, by ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dumbarton. This 
was the only fortiſicd place in the kingdom of which the 
queen had kept poſſeſiion ever ſince the commencement 
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of the civil wars. Its ſituation, on the top of an high 
and almoſt inacceſſible rock, which riſes in the middle 
of a plain, rendered it extremely ſtrong, and, in the 
opinion of that age, impregnable; as it commanded the 
river Clyde, it was of great conſequence, and was 
deemed the moſt proper place in the kingdom for land- 
ing any foreign troops that might come to Mary's aid. 
The ftrength of the place rendered Jord Fleming, the 
governor, more ſecure than he ought to have been, con- 
fidering its importance. A ſoldier who had ferved in 
the garrifon, and had been diſguſted by ſome ill uſage, 
propoſed the ſcheme to the regent, endeavoured to de- 
monſtrate that it was practicable, and olicred himſelf io 
go the foremoſt man on the enterpriſe. It was thought 
— to riſk any danger for io great a prize. Scaling - 
adders, and whatever elſe might be uecefiary, were 
prepared with the utmoſt ſecrecy and difpatch. All the 
avenues to the caſtle were ſeized, that no intelligence of 
the deſign might reach the governor. Towards evening 
Crawford marched from Glaſgow with a ſmall but de- 
termined band. By midnight they arrived at the bot- 
tom of the rock. The moon was et, and the ſky, 
which hitherto had been extremely clear, was covered 
with a thick fog. It was where the rock was higheſt 
that the aſſailants made their attempt, becauſe in that 
place there were few centinels, and they hoped to find 
them leaſt alert. The firſt ladder was ſcarcely fixed, 
when the weight and eagernets of thole who mounted 
brought it to the ground. None of the aſlailants were 
hurt by the fall, and none of the garrifon alarmed at 
the noiſe. Their guide and Crawtord ſcrambled up the 
rock, and faſtened the ladder to the ruots of a tree 
which grew in a Cleft. This place they all reached 
with the utmoſt difficulty, but were Rill at a great d:i- 
tance from the foot of the wall. "iheir ladder was made 
faſt a ſecond time; but in the middle of the aſcent, the- 
met with an unforeſeen difficulty. One ol their compa- 
nions was ſeized with ſome ſudden fit, and clung, fee:n- 
ingly without life, to the ladder. All were at a Rand. 
It was impoſſible to pais him. To tumble kim heav- 
long was cruel, and mignt..cccation a diſcovery, But 
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Crawford's preſence of mind did not forſake him. He 
ordered the toldier to be bound tait to the ladder, that 
he might not fall when the fit was over, and turnin 
the other ide of the ladder, they mounted with eate 
over his belly. Day now began to break, and there {till 
remained a high wall to fcale; but alter ſurmounting 
ſo many great difficulties, this was ſoon accompliſhed. 
A ſentry obſerved the firſt man who appeared on 
the parapet, and had juſt time to give the alarm, beſore 
he was knocked on the head, Thie officers and loidiers 
of the garrilon ran out naked, unarmed, and more 
anxious about their own ſafety, than capable of mak- 
ing reſiſtance, The ailailauts ruſhed forwards, with re- 
peated ſhouts and with the utmoſt fury; took poſſeſſion 
of the magazine, ſcized the cannon; aud turned them 
ainſt their enemics, Lord Fleming got into a tmall 
boat, and fled all alone into Argyliſhire Crawford, 
in reward of his valour and good conduct, remained 
maller of the caſtie; and as he did not loſe a fingle 
man in the enterprile, he enjoyed his fuccels with un- 
mixed pleaſure. Lady Fleming, Verac the trench en- 
yoy, and Hamilton archbiſhop of St. Andrews, were 
the priiouers of greateſt diſtiuction “. 

Verac's character protected him from the uſage 
which he merited by his activity ia ſtirring up encinics 
againſt the king. Ihe regent treated the zady with 
great politencts and humauiity. But a very ditiereat 
tate awaited the archbiſhop; he was carried mider a 
ſirong guard to Stirhug; and as he had formerly been 
attainted by act of parkhawzent, he was, without any 
formal trial, condenmed to be hanged ; and on the 
fourth day after he was taken, the teutence was (e- 
cuted. An attempt was made to Convict ha vt being 
acceſiory to the murder Loth of the king and regents 
but theie accuſations were ſupported by uv provt. 
Cur hiſtoriaus oblerve, that he was the fut bihop in 
dScotiand who died by the hands of the exccutioner, 4 he 
high ojlices he had cujoyed, both in church and late, 
Ouglit to have cxempted bim trom a putithincut in- 
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flicted only on the loweſt criminals. But his zeal for 
the queen, his abilities, and his profeſſion, rendered 
him odious and formidable to the king's adherents, 
Lennox hated him as the perſon by whoſe counſels the 
reputation and power of the houſe of Hamilton were ſup- 

rted. Party rage and perſonal enmity dictated that 
indecent ſentence, for which ſome colour was fought, 
by imputing to him ſuch odious crimes *. 

The loſs of Dumbarton, and the ſevere treatment of 
the archbiſhop, perplexed and enraged the queen's 
party; and hoſtilities were renewed with all the fierce- 
neſs which diſappointment and indignation can inſpire, 
Kirkaldy, who, during the truce, had taken care to in- 
creaſe the number of his garriſon, and ro provide every 
thing neceſſary for a ſiege, iſſued a proclamation de- 
claring Lennox's authority to be unlawtul and uſurped; 
commanded all who favoured his canfe to leave the 
town within ſix hours; ſeized the arms belonging to the 
citizens; planted a battery on the fleep!e of St, Giles's, 
repaire{ the walls, and fortified the gates of the city ; 
and, though the affe&tions of the inhabitants leaned a 
different way, held out the metropolis againſt the regent, 
The duke, Huntly, Home, Herries, and other chiets of 
that faction, repaired to Edinburgh with their follow- 
ers; and having received a ſmall ſum of money and 
fome ammunition from France, formed no contempti- 
ble army within the walls. On the other fide, Morton 
feized Leith and fortified it; and the regent joined him 
with a conſiderable body of men. While the armies 
lay ſo near each other, daily ſkirmiſhes happened, and 


* with various ſucceſs, The queen's party was not ſtrong 


enough to take the ficld againſt the regent, nor was his 
ſuperiority ſo great as to undertake the fiege of the 
caſtle or of the town}. 

Some time before Edinburgh fell into the hands of 
bis enemies, the regent had ſummoned a parlament 
to meet in that place, In order to prevent any ohjec- 
tion, againſt the lawfulneſs of the meeting, the mem- 
hers obeyed the proclamation as exactly as poſſible; and 
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affembled in a houſe at the head of the Cannongate, 
which, though without the walls, lies within the hber- 
ties of the city. Kirkaldy exerted himfeli to the ut- 
moſt to interrupt their meeting; but they were fo 
ſtrongly guarded, that all efforts were vain. They paſ- 
ſed an act attainting Maitland and a few others, and then 
adjourned to the 29th of Auguſt “. 

The other party, in order that their proceedings 
might be countenanced by the fame ſhew of legal au- 
thority, held a mecting of 3 ſoon after. There 
was produced in this aſſembly a declaration by the 
queen of the invalidity of that deed whereby ſhe had re- 
ligned the crown, and coniented to the coronat ion of 
her fon. Conformable to this declaration, an act was 
paſſed, pronouncing the reſignation to have been ex- 
torted by fear; to be null in itſelf, and in all its conſe- 
quences; and enjoining all good ſubjects to acknow- 
ledge the queen alone to be their lawtul ſovereign, and 
to jupport thoſe who acted in her name. The preſent 
eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion was confirmed 
by another ſtatute: and in imitation of the adverſe 
party, a new meeting was appointed on the 26th of 
Auguſt f. 

Mean while all the miſeries of civil war deſolated the 
kingdom. Fellow citizens, friends, brothers, took dif- 
ferent ſides, and ranged themſelves under the ſtandards 
of the contending factions. In every county, and al- 
moſt in every town and village, King's men and Peers 
nea were names of dillinction. Political hatred diſſolv- 
ed all natural ties, and extinguiſhed the reciprocal good- 
will and contidence which hold mankind together in ſox 
cicty. Religious zeal mingled itſelf with theſe civil di- 
ſtinctions, and contributed not a little to heighten and 
to infiame them. | 

Ihe factions which divided the kingdom were in ap- 
apearance only two. But in both theſe there were per- 
ſons with views and principles ſo diiferent from each o- 
ther, that they ought to be diſtinguiſhed. With ſome, 
conſiderations of religion were predominant, and they 
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either adhered to the queen, becauſe they hoped by her 
means to re-eſtabliſh popery, or they defended the king's 
authority, as the beſt ſupport of the proteſtant faith. A- 
mong theſe the oppoſition was violent and irreconcil- 
able. Others were influenced by political motives only, 
or allured by views of intereſt; the regent aimed at 
uniting theſe, and did not deſpair of gaining by gentle 


arts many of Mary's adherents to acknowledye the 


king's authority. Maitland and Nirkaldy had formed 
the fame deſign of a coalition, but on ſuch terms that 
the queen might be reftored to fome ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and the kingdom ſhake off its dependence 
on England. Morton, the ableſt, the moſt ambitions, 
and the moſt powerful man of the king's party, held a 
particular courſe; and moving only as he was prompted 
by the court of England, thwarted every meaſure that 
tended towards a reconcilement of the factions; and as 
lie ſerved Elizabeth with much fidelity, he derived both 
power and credit, from her 2vowed protection. 

The time appointed by both parties for the meeting 
of their parliaments now approached. Only three peers 
and two biſhops appeared in that which was held in the 
A. name at Edinburgh. But, contemptible as 
their numbers were, they paſſed an act for attaintiug 
upwards of two hundred of the adverſe faction. I he 
meeting at Stirling was numerous and ſplendid. Ihe 
regent had prevailed on the earls of Argyll, Egliston, 
Caffils, and lord Boyd, to acknowledge the king's au- 
thority. The three earls were among the moſt pow- 
erful noblemen in the kingdom, and had litherto been 
zealous in the queen's cauſe. Lord Boyd had been 
one of Mary's commiſſioners at York and Weſtminſter, 
and ſince that time had been admitted mto all her moſt 
ſecret councils. But, during that turbulent period, the 
conduct of individuals, as well as the principles of tac- 
tions, varied fo often, that the ſenſe of honour, the 
chief preſervative of conſiſtency in character, was en- 
tirely loſt; and, without any regard to decorum, men 
luddenly abandoned cne party, and adopted all the vi- 
olcat patlions of the other. The defection, however, cf 
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ſo many perſous of diſtiation not only weakened the 
gueen's party, but added reputation to her adverſaries. 
After the example of the parliament at Edinburgh, 
that at Stirling began with framing acts againft the op- 
polite faction. But in the midſt of all the ſecurity, 
which confidence in their own numbers or diſtance from 
danger could infpire, they were awakened, early one 
morning, by the ſhouts of the enemy in the heart of the 
ned town. In a moment, the houſes of every perſon of di- 
hat Minction were furrounded, and before they knew what 
go- to think of fo ſtrange an event, the regent, the earls of 
nee Argyll Morton, Glencairn, Caſſils, Eglinton, Montroſe, 


Mts, Buchan, the lords Sempil, Cathcart, Ogilvie, were all 
d a made priſoners, and mounted behind troopers, who were 
ted ready to carry them to Edinburgh. Kirkaldy was the 
hat author of this daring enterpriſe; and if he had not been 
{ as induced by the U-tuned auxicty of his friends about his 
oth fafety, not to hazard his own p-rſon in conducting it, 
that day would have terminated the conteſt between the 

ing two factions, and have reſtored peace to his country. By 
ers his direction four hundred men, under the command ot 
the Huntly, lord Claud Hamilton, and Scott of Buecleugh, 
as ſet out from Edinburgh, and the better ro conceal their 
ing deſign, marched towards the ſouth. But they ſoon 
he wheeled to the right, and horſes having been provided 
[ke for the infantry, rode ſtraight to Stirling. By four iu 
on, the morning they arrived there; not oue ſentry was poſt- 
au- ed on the walls, nor a ſingle man was awake about the 
w. place. They met with no refiſtance from any perſon 
en they had ſcized, except Morton. He defending his 
ecu houſe with obſtinate valour, they were obliged to ſet it 
ery on fire, and he did not ſurrender till forced out of it by 
10 ft the flames, In performing this, ſome time was conſum- 
the cd; and the private men, unaccuſtomed to regular dil- 
AC» cipline, left their colours, and began to rifle the houſes 
the and ſhops of the citizens. The noiſe and uproar in the 
en- town reacked the cattle. The earl of Mar ſallied out 
zen with thirty ſoldiers; fired briſkly upon the enemy, of 
vi- wein alinoſt none but the officers kept together in a 


of body. "tlic townfmen took arms to affift their governor; 
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ſurrendered themſelves to their own priſoners; and had 
not the borderers, who followed Scott, prevented a pur- 
ſuit, by carrying off all the horſes within the place, not 
a man would have eſcaped. If the regent had not un- 
| Er been killed, the loſs on the king's fide would 
ave bcen as. inconſiderable as the alarm was great. 
Think on the archbifbep of S.. Andrews, Was the word among 
the queen's ſoldiers; and Lennox fell a facrifice to his 
memory. The officer to whom he ſurrendered, endea- 
vouring to protect him, loſt his own life in his defence. 
He was lain, according to the general opinion, by com- 
mand of lord Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy bad the glory 
of concerting this plan with great fecreey and prudence; 
but Morton's fortunate obflinacy, and the want of dif- 
cipline among his troops, deprived him of ſucceſs, the 
only thing wanting to render this «qual to the moſt ap- 
plauded military enterpriſes of the kind*. 

As ſo many of the nobles were aſſembled, they pro- 
ceeded without delay to the election of a regent. Argyl, 
Morton, and Mar, were candidates for the office. Mar 
was choſen by a majority of voices. Amidſt all the 

fierce diſſenſions which had prevailed ſo loug in Scotland, 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his moderation, his hu- 
manity, and his diſintereſtedneſs. And as bis power 
was far inferior ts Argf1l's, and his abilities not fo great 
as Morton's, 4 ak or theſe reatons, leis formidable 
to the other nobles, His merit too, in having fo lately 
reſcued the leaders of the party from imminent deſtruc- 
tion, contributed not a little to his preferment. 

While theſe things were carrying on in Scotland, the 
tranſactions in England were no lels intereſling to Mary, 
and ſtill more fatal to her cauic. The parllament of 
that kingdom, which met in April, paſſed an act, by 
which it was declared to be high treaſon to claim any 
right to the crown during the life of the queen; to at- 
firm that the title of any other perſon was better than 
her's, or to maintain that the parliament had not power 
to ſettle and to limit the order of ſucceſion. This re- 
markable ſtatute was intended not only tor the ſecuri.y 
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of their own ſovereign, but to curb the reſtleſs and in- 
triguing ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen and her adherents“. 
At this time a treaty of marriage between Elizabeth 
and the duke of Anjou, the French king's brother, was 
well advanced. Both courts ſeemed to defire it with e- 
al ardour, and gave out, with the utmoſt confidence, 
that it could not fail of taking place. Neither of them, 
however, wiſhed it ſucceſs; and they encouraged it for 
no other end, but becauſe it ſerved to cover or to pro- 
more their particular deſigns. The whole policy of Ca- 
therine of Medicis was bent towards the accompliſhracut 
of her deteſtable project for the defiruction of the hugo- 
not chiefs; and by carrying on a negotiation for the 
marriage of her fon with a princeſs who was juſtly e- 
ſteemed the protectreſs of that party, by yielding ſome 
things in point of religion, and by diſcovering an mdit- 
ference with regard to others, ſhe hoped to amule all the 
teſtants in Europe, and to lull afleep the jealouſy e- 
ven of the hugonots themſelves. Elizabeth flattered 
herſelf with reaping advantages of another kind. Dur- 
ing the dependence of the negotiation, the French could 
not with decency give any open aſſiſtance to the Scottiſh 
queen; if they conceived any hopes of ſucceſs in the 
treaty of marriage, they would of courle intereſt them- 
ſelves but coldly in her concerns; Mary herſelf muſt be 
dejected with loſing an ally, whom ſhe had hitherto reck- 
oned her moſt powerful protector; and by interrupting 
her correſpondence with France, one ſource, at leaſt, of 
the cabals and intrigues which diſturbed the kingdom 
would be ſtopt. Both queens ſuccecded in their ſchemes, 
Catherine's artifices impoſcd on Elizabeth, and blinded 
the hugonots, The French diſcovered the utmoſt indif- 
terence about the intereſt of the Scottiſh queen; and 
Mary, conlidering that court as already united with her 
rival, turned herſelf for protection with more eagerneſs 
than ever towards the king of Spaint. Thilip, whoſe 
dark and thoughtful mind delighted in the myflery of 
intrigue, had held a ſecret correſpondence with Mary for 
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ſome time, by means of the biſhop of Roſs, and had ſup- 
lied both herſelf and her adherents in Scotland with 
mall ſums of money. Ridolphi, a Florentine gentle. 
man, who refided at London under the character of a 
banker, and who acted privately as an agent for the 
pope, was the perfon whom the biſhop intruſted with 
this negotiation, Mary thought it neceſſary like w iſe to 
communicate the ſecret to the duke of Norfolk, whom 
Elizabeth had lately reftored to liberty, upon his ſolemn 
promife to have no farther intercourſe with the queen 
of Scots; which, however, he regarded fo little, that 
The took no ſtep in any matter of moment without his 
advice. She complained in a long letter, which ſhe wrote 
to him in cyphers, of the baſeneſs with which the French 
court had abandoned her intereſt, ſhe declared her inten- 
tion of imploring the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh monarch, 
which was now her only refource; and recommended 
Ridolphi to his confidence, as a perſon capable both of 
explaining and of advancing the ſcheme. The duke 
commanded Hicktord, his fecretary, to decypher, aud 
then to burn this letter; but whether he had been al- 
ready gained Ly the court, or refolved at that time to 
betray his maſter, he diſobeyed the latter part of the or- 
der, and hid the letter, together with other treaſonable 
papers, under the duke's own bed. 
Ridolphi, in a conference with Norfolk, omitted none 
of thoſe arguments, and ſpared none of thoſe promiſcs, 
which are the uſual incentives to rebellion. he pope, 
he told him, had a great ſum in readineſs to beftow in 
ſo good a cauſe, The duke of Alva had undertaken to 
land ten thoufand men nct far from London. The ca- 
tholics to 2 man would riſe in arms. Many of the no- 
bles were ripe for a revolt, and wanted only a leader, 
Ilalf the nation had turned their eyes towards him, and 
expected kim to revenge the unmerited injuries which 
he himſelf had ſuffered; and to refrne an unfortunate 
queen, who offered Lian her perſon and her crown as th. 
reward of his ſicce's. Norfolk approved of the deſign, 
and, though he refuſed to give KRidolphi any letter of 
credit, allowed kim ts ie Eis name in ncgotiating Will 
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the pope and Alva 5. The biſhop of Roſs, who, from 
the violence of his temper, and impatience to procure 
relief for bis miſtreſs, was apt to run into raſh and del- 
te deſigns, adviſed the duke to aſſemble ſecretly a 
ew of his followers, and at once to ſeize Elizabeth's 
perſon. But this the duke rejected as a ſcheme equally 
wild and hazardous. Mean while, the Engliſh court had 
received ſome imperfect information of the plot, by in- 
tercepting one of Ridolphi's agents; and an accident 
happened which brought to light all the circumſtances 
of it. The duke had employed Hickford to tranſmit 
to lord Herries ſome money which was to be diftribut- 
ed among Mary's adherents in Scotland. A perſon not 
in the ſecret was intruſted with conveying it to the bor- 
ders, and he, ſuipeCting it from the weight to be gold, 
whereas he had been told that it was ſilver, carried it 
direct ly to the privy council. The duke, his doneflics, 
and all who were privy, or could be ſuſpected of being 
privy, to the defign, were taken into cuſtody, Never 
did the accomplces in a conſpiracy diſcover leſs firms 
nels, or ſervants betray an indulgent maſter with great- 
er baſeneſs. Every one contelied the whole of what 
he knew. Hickford gave directions how to find the 
papers which he had hid. The duke himſelf, rel yin 
at firſt on the ſidelity of his aſſociates, and believing af 
dangerous papers to have been deſtroyed, confidently 
aſſerted his own innocence; but when their depoſitions 
and the papers themſelves were produced, aſloniſhed at 
their treachery, he acknowledged his guilt, and implor- 
ed the queen's mercy. lis offence was too heinous, 
and too oſten repeated, to obtain pardon, and Elizabeth 
thought it neceliary to deter her fabjecte, by his puniſh- 
ment, from holding correſpondence with the queen of 
Scots, or her emiſſaries. Being tried by his pccrs, he 
was found guilty of high treafon, aud, after ſeveral de- 
lays, ſuffered death for the crime ſ. 
The diſcovery of this conſpiracy produced many ef- 
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fects extremely detrimental to Mary's intereſt. The 
hiſhop of Roſs, who appeared, by the confeſſion of all 
concerned, to be the prime mover in every cabal againſt 
Elizabeth, was taken into cuſtody, his papers ſearched, 
himſelf committed to the Tower, treated with the ut- 
moſt rigour, threatened with capital puniſhment, and 
after a long confinement, ſet at liberty, on condition 
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that he ſnould leave the kingdom. Mary was not only al 
deprived of a ſervant, equally eminent for his zeal and 0 
his abilities, but was denied from that time the privi- al 
lege of having an ambaſſador at the Engliſh court. The le 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom the power and dignity of the { 
* he repreſented exempted from ſuch inſults as t 

ofs had ſuffered, was commanded to leave Englands. ot 
Mary herſclf was kept under a ſtricter guard than for- w 
merly, the number of her domeſtics abridged, and no re 
perſon permitted to ſee her, but in preſence of her keep- — 
ers ||. i e 

At the ſame time, Elizabeth, foreſeeing the ſtorm pl 
which was gathering on the continent againſt her king- er 
dom; began ro wiſh that tranquillity were reſtored in m 
Scotland; and irritated by Mary's late attempt againſt th, 
her government, ſhe determined to act, without diſguiſe lec 


or ambiguity, in favour of the king's party. This vcſo- til 
lution ſhe intimated to the leaders of both factions. nu 
Mary, ſhe told them, had held ſuch a criminal corre- ra. 


ſpondence with her avowed enemies, and had excited ca 
ſuch dangerous conſpiracies both againſt her crown and th 
her life, that ſhe would henceforth conſider her as un- As 
worthy of protection, and would never conſent to reſtore ho 


her to liberty, far lefs to replace her on her throne, She the 
exhorted them, therefore, to unite in acknowledging At 
the king's authority. She promiſed to procure by her WW mM! 
mediation equitable terms for thoſe who had hitherto W 
oppoſed it. But if they ſtill continued refractory, ſhe 
threatened to employ her utmoſt power to compel them ho 
to ſubmit}. Though this declaration did not produce 
an immediate effect; though hoſtilities continued in the 
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VI. 

The neighbourhood of Edinburgh; though Huntly's brother, 
all ſir Adam Gordon, by his bravery and good conduQ, 
unſt had routed the _ adherents in the north in many 
ied, encounters; yet fuch an explicit diſcovery of Elizabeth's 
* Ut» ſentiments contributed not a little to animate one party 
and and to depreſs the ſpirit and hopes of the other *. 

tion As Morton, who commanded the regent's forces, la 
only at Leith, and Kirkaldy Rill held out the town and cafl 
and of Edinburgh, ſcarce a day paſſed without a ſkirmifh; 


11Vi- and while both avoided any deciſive action, they haraſ- 
The ſed each other by attacking ſmall parties, beating up 


the uarters, and intercepting 5 Theſe operations, 
3 as though little memorable in themſelves, kept the paſſions 
dg. of both factions in perpetual exereiſe and agitation, and 
for- wrought them up, at laſt, to a degree of fury, which 
no rendered them regardleſs not only of the laws of war, 


JJ but of the principles of humanity. Nor was it in the 
field alone, and during the heat of combat, that this im- 
rm placable rage appeared, both parties hanged the priſon- 
ng- ers they took, of whatever rank or quality, without 
1 in merey, and without trial. Great numbers ſuffered in 
inſt thus king manner; and the unhappy victims were 
wiſe led, by fiftics at a time, to execution; and it was not 
cſo- till both ſides had ſmarted ſeverely, that they difconti- 
ons. nued this barbarous practice, ſo reproachful to the cha- 
racter of the nation t. Mean while thoſe in the town and 
ted caſlle, though they had received a ſupply of money from 
and the duke of Alva], began to ſuffer tor want of proviſions. 
un- As Morton had deſtroyed all the mills in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, and had planted ſmall garriſons in all 
She the houſes of ſtrength around it, ſcarcity daily encreaſed. 
| At laſt all the miſeries of tamine were felt, and they 
her muſt have been ſoon reduced to ſuch extremities, as 
rto would have forced them to capitulate, if the Engliſh and 
ſhe W French ambaſſadors had not procured a ſuſpenſion of 
em MW hoſtilities between the twa parties 5. 
uce Though the negotiation tor a marriage between Elj- 
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zabeth and the duke of Anjou had been fruitleſs, both 
Charles and ſhe were deſirous of concluding a defenſive 
alliance between the two crowns. He confidered ſuch 
a treaty, not only as the beſt device for blinding the pro- 
teſtan.s, the conſpiracy againſt whom was now almoſt 
ripe for execution; but as a good precaution likewiſe 
againit the dangerous conſequences to which that atro- 
cious meaſure might — Elizabeth, who had 
hitherto reigned without a ſingle ally, now ſaw her king- 
dom fo threatened with inteſtine commotions, or expo- 
ſed to invaſions from abroad, that ſhe was extremely ſo- 
licitous to ſecure the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful a neigh- 
bour. Ihe difſicultics ariſing from the ſituation of the 
Scottiſh queen were the chief occaſions of any delay, 


Charles demanced ſome terms of advantage tor Mary 


and her adherents. Elizabeth refuſed to liſten to any 
propofition of that kind. Her obſtinacy overcame the 
faint efforts of the French monarch. Mary's name was 
not ſo much as mentioned in the treaty; and with re- 
gard to Scottiſh aflairs, a ſort article was inſerted, in 
general and ambiguous terms, to this purpoſe; 4 That 
the parties contracting ſhail make no innovations in 
Scotland; nor ſuffer any flranger to enter, and to fo- 
ment the factions there; but it ſhall be lawful for the 
neen of England to chafliſe by force of arms, thoſe 
Scots who ſhall continue to harbour the Engliſh rebels 
now in Scotlanay.” | | 
In conſequence ol this treaty, France and England at- 
fected to act in concert with regard to Scotland, and 
Le Croc and fir William Drury appeared there, in 
name of their reſpectise ſovertigns. Py their media-— 
tier. © truce tor two months was agreed upon, and 4ur- 
ing that ume con!rrences were to be held between the 
leaders of the oppoſite tactions, in order to acconmo- 
date their differences and reſtort peace to the kingdom. 
This truce aſſorded a ſeaſonabie micrval of tranguillity 
to the quecn 's adherents in the fouih; but in the north 
'r proved tata! to her intereſt. Sun Adam Gordon had 
{{;1] maintained his reputation and ſuperiority there. Sc- 
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veral parties, under different officers, were ſent againſt 
him. Some of them he attacked in the field; againſt 
others he employed ſtratagem; and as his courage and 
conduct were equal, none of his enterpriles failed of ſuc- 
ceſs. He made war too with the humanity which be- 
came ſo gallant a man, and gained ground by that, no 
leſs than by the terror of his arms. If he had not been 
obliged by the truce to ſuſpend his operations, he would 
in all probability have brought that part of the kingdom 
to ſubmit entirely to the queen's authority}. 

Notwithſtanding Gordon's bravery and ſucceſs, Ma- 
ry's intereſt was on the decline, not only in her awn 
kingdom, but among the Engliſh. Nothing could be 
more offenſive to that nation, jealous of foreigners, and 
terrified at the proſpect of the Spaniſh yoke, than her 
negotiations with the duke of Alva. The parliament, 
which met in May, proceeded againſt her as the moſt 
dangerous enemy of the kingdom; and after a folemn 
conterence between the lords and commons, both houtes 
agreed in bringing in a bill to declare her guilty of 
ligh treaſon, and to deprive her of all right of ſucceſ- 
hon to the crown. This great cauſe as it was then called, 
occupied them during the whole ſeſſion, and was car- 
red on with much unanimity. Elizabeth, though ſhe 
applauded their zeal, and approved much of the courle 
they were taking, was latisfed with ſhowing Mary 
what ſhe might expect from the relentment of the na- 
tion; but as ſhe did not yet think it time to proceed to 
tie moſt violent extremity agaiſt her, ſhe prorogued 
the parliament *, | 

t hele ſevere proceedings of the Engliſh parliament 
were not more mortifying to Mary, than the coldnets 
and negle& of her allics tlie French. The duke of 
Montmorency, who came over to ratify the league 
with Elizabeth, made a ſhew of intereſting himſelt in 
her favour; but, inſtead of ſoliciting for her liberty, or 
her reſtoration to her throne, all that he demanded 
was a flight mitigation of the rigour of her impriſon- 
ment. And even this ſmall requeſt he urged with ſo 
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little warmth or importunity, that no regard was paid 
to it t. | 

The alliance with Trance afforded Elizabeth much 
ſatisſaction, and ſhe expected from it 2 great inereaſe of 
ſecurity, She now turned her whole attention to- 
wards Scotland, where the animoſities of the two fac. 
tions were ſtill ſo high, and ſo many interfering intereſts 
to be adjuſted, that a general — feemed to be 
at a great diſtance. But while ſhe laboured to bring 
them to ſome agreement, an event happened which fil. 
led a great part of Europe with aſtoniſhment and with 
horror. This was the maſſacre at Paris; an attempt, 
to which there is no parallel in the hiſtory of mankind, 
cither for.the diſſimulation which led to it, or for the 
cruelty and harbarity with which it was put in execu- 
tion. By the moſt ſolemn promiſes of Jafety and of 
favour, the leaders of the proteſtants were drawn t9 
court; and though doomed to deſtruction, they were 
received with careſſes, loaded with honours, and treated, 
for ſeven months, with every poſſible mark of familiarity 
and of confidence. In the midſtoſ their ſecurity, the war- 
rant for their deſtruction was iſſued Aug. 24, 1572, by 
their ſovereign, on whoſe word they had relied ;- and, 
in obedience to it, their countrymen, their ſeliow-Ci- 
tizens and companions, imbrued their hands in their 
blood. Ten thoufand proteſtants, without diſtinction 
of age, or ſex, or condition, were murdered in Paris a- 
lone. The ſame harbarous orders were ſent to other 
parts of the kingdom, and a like carnage enſued, This 
deed, which no popiſh writer, in the preſent age, men- 
tions without — was at that time applauded in 
Spain; and at Rome ſolemn thankſgivings were offered 
to God for its ſucceſs. But among the proteſtants, it 
excited incredible horror; a ſtriking picture of which 
is drawn by the French ambaſſador at the court ct 
Ergland, in his account of his firſt audience after the 
maſſacre. * A gloomy ſorrow,” ſays he, © ſat on eve. 
ry face; ſ lence, as in the dead of night, reigned thro 
all the chambers of the royal apartment; the ladic 
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and courtiers were ranged on each fide, all elad in deep 
mourning, and as I paſſed through them, not one be- 
ſtowed on me a civil look, or made the leaft return to 
my ſalutes *.”? 

But horror was not the only paſſion with which this 
event inſpired the proteſtants ; it filled them with fear. 
They conſidered it as the prelude to ſome greater blow, 
and helieved, not without great probability, that all 
the popiſh princes had conſpired the deſtruction of their 
ſect, This opinion was of no ſmall diſſervice to Ma- 
ry's affairs in Scotland. Many of her adherents were 
proteſtants; and though they wiſhed her reſtoration, 
were not willing, however, on that account, to ſacrifice 
the faith which they profeſſed. They dreaded her at- 
tachment to a religion, which allowed its votaries to 
violate the moſt fs engagements, and prompted 
them to perpetrate the moſt barbarous crimes. . A gene- 
ral confederacy of the proteſtants ſeemed to them, the 
only thing that could uphold the Reformation, againſt 
the league which was forined to overturn it. Nor 
could the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion be lon 
maintained in Britain, but by a ſtri&t union with Elt- 
zabeth, and by the concurrence of both nations, in e- 
ſpouſing the defence of it, as a common cauſe f. 

The regent took hold of this favourable conjuncture 
for negotiating a general peace. And as he — 
for this purpoſe, with the utmoſt zeal, and the adverſe 
faction placed entire conſidence in his integrity, his en- 
deavours could ſcarce have failed of being ſucceſsful. 
Maitland and Kirkaldy came ſo near to an agreement 
with him, that ſcarce any thing remained, except the 
tormality of ſigning the treaty. But Morton had not 
forgotten the diſappointment he met with in his pre- 
tenſions to the regency; his abilities, his wealth, and the 
patronage of the court of England, gave him greater 
ſway with the party, than even the regent himſelf; and 
he took pleaſure in thwarting every mealure purſued 
by him. He was afraid that if Maitland and his aſſo- 
clates recovered any ſhare in the adminiſtration, his own 
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influence would be conſiderably diminiſhed; and the 
regent, by their means, would regain that aſcendent, 
which belonged to his ſtation. With him, concurred 
all thoſe, who were in poſſeſſion of the lands, which 
belonged to any of the queen's party. And his amhi- 
tion, and their avarice, fruſtrated the regent's pious in- 
tentions, and retarded a bleſſing ſo necellary to the king- 
dom, as the eſtabliſhment of peace+. 

Such a diſcovery of the ſelfiſhneſs and ambition which 
reigned among his party, made a deep impreſſion on the 
regent, who loved his country, and wiſhed for peace 
with much ardour. This inward grief broke his Fir 
and by degrees brought on a ſettled melancholy, that 
ended in a diſtemper, of which he died on the 29th of 
October. He was, perhaps, the only perſon in the king- 
dom who could have enjoyed the office of regent with- 
out envy, and have left it without loſs of reputation, 
Notwithſtanding their mutual animoſities, both factions 
acknowledged his views to be honourable, and his inte- 
grity to he uncorruptedꝰ. | 

No competitor now appeared againſt Morton. The 
gueen of England powertully ſupported his claim; and 
notwithftanding the fears of the people, and the jealouſy 
of the nobles, he was elected regent; the fourth who, 
in the ſpace of five years had held that dangerous office, 

As the truce had heen prolonged to the firſt of January, 
this gave him an opportunity of continuing the negoti- 
ations with the oppoſite party, which had been fet on 
foot by his predeceſſor. "They produced no effects, how- 
ever, till the beginning of the next year. 

Before we proceed to theſe, ſome events, hitherto un- 
touched, deſerve our notice. 

The earl of Northumberland, who had been kept pri- 
ſoner in Lochlevin ever ſince his flight into Scotland in 
the year 1569, was given up to lord Hunſdon, govern? 
of Berwick; and being carried to York, ſuffered there 
the puniſhment of his rebellion. The king's party de- 

ended ſo entirely on Elizabeth's protection, that it was 
icarce poſſible for them to refuſe putting into her hands 
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a perſon who had taken up arms againſt her; but as a 
ſum of money was paid on that account, and ſhared be- 
tween Morton and Douglas of Lochlevin, the former of 
whom, during his exile in England, had been much in- 
debted to Northumberland's friendthip, the abandoning 
this unhappy nobleman, in ſuch a manner, to certain de- 
ſtruction, was deemed an ungrateful and mercenary ac- 
tionf. 

This year was remarkable for a conſiderable innova- 
tion in the government of the church. Soon after the 
Reformation, the popith biſhops had been confirmed by 
law in poſſoſſion of part of their benefices; the ipiritual 
juriſdiction, which belonged to their order, was excrcite 
cd by tupermtendents, but with more moderate aut hori- 
ty. On the death of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 

lorton obtained from the crown a grant of the tempo- 
ralities of that ſee. But as it was thought indecent for a 
lay man to hold a benefice to which the cure of touts was 
annexed, he procured Douglas, rector of the univerſity 
of St. Andrews, to be choſen archbiſhop; and, alloting 
him a mall penſion out of tc revenues of the fee, re- 
tained the remainder in his own hands. The nobles, 
who ſaw the advantages they might reap from ſuch a 
practice, ſupported him in the execution of his plan. 
It gave great oflence, however, to the clergy, who, in- 
lad of perpetuatiug an order whole name and power 
was odious to them, wilked that the revenues which 
had belonged to it might be employed in {upplying fuck 
pariſhes as were ſtill unprovided with ſettled paſtors. 
Put, on the one hand, it would have been raſh in the 
teryy to have irritated too much noblemen, on whom 
the very exiſtence of the proteſtant church in Scotlaud 
tpended; and Morton, on the other, conducted his 
lerne with ſuch dexterity, and managed them with to 
much art, that it was at laſt agreed, in a convention 
compoſed of the leading men among the clergy, toge- 
ner with a committee of privy council, “ "that the 
mme and office of archbiſtop and biſhop ſhould be con 
wud during the king's minority, and theſe dignitics he 
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conferred upon the beſt qualified among the ꝓroteſtant 
mmiſters; but that, with regard to their ſpiritual juril. 
dictions, they ſhould be ſubject to the general aſſembi) 
of the 4 The rules to be obſerved in their clec- 
tion, and the perſons who were to ſupply the place, aud 
enjoy the privileges which belonged to the dean and 
chapter in times of popery, were likewiſe particularly 
ſpecified*. The whole being laid before the general al. 
. after ſome exceptions to the name of a, 
dean, chapier, &c. and a proteſtation that it ſhould be con- 
ſidered only as a temporary conflitution, until one more 
perfect could be introduced, it obtained the approbation 
of that courthf. Even Knox, who was prevented from 
attending the aſſembly by the ill late of his health, tho 
he declaimed loudly againſt the ſimoniacal paction to 
which Douglas owed his preterment, and blamed the 
nomination of a perſon worn out with age and inſirmi- 
tics, to an office which required unimpaired vigour both 
of body and mind, ſeems not to have condemned the 
proceedings of the convention; and, in a letter to the 
aſſembly, recommended ſome of their regulations with 
reſpect to the election of biſhops, as wortly of being 
carefully obſervedj. In conſequence of the aſicmblys 
conſent to the plan agreed upon in the-convention, Dou- 
glas was inſtalled in his office; and at the ſame time an 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and a biſhop of Dunkeld, were 
choſen from among the proteſtaat clergy. They were 
all admitted to the place in parliament which belonged 
to the eccleſiaſtical order. But, in imitation of the c. 
ample ſet by Morton ſuch pactions were made wich 
different nohlemen, as gave them poſſeſſiou on- 
xy ſmall part of the revenues belonging to thi: 


Soon e diſſolution of this aſſembly, Knox, the 
prime juſtrument of ſpreading and eſtabliſhing the re- 
formed rch:108 in Scotland, ended his life, in the ſixt)- 
ſeventh year of\ his age. Zeal, intrepidity, difunterelt- 
educis, were viſtues which he poſſeſied in an eminer! 
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degree. He was acquainted too with the learning-cul- 
tivated among divines in that age; and excelled in that 
ſpecies of eloquence which is calculated to rouſe and 
to inflame. is maxims, however, were often too 
ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his temper exceſſive. 
Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no indul- 
gence to the infirmities of others. Regardleſs of the 
diſtin tion of rank and character, he uttered his ad- 
monitions with an acrumony and vehemence, more apt to 
irritate than to reclaim. This often betrayed him into 
indecent and undutiful expreſſions with reſpect to the 
queen's perſon and conduct. Thoſe very qualities, how- 
ever, which now render his character leſs amiable, fitted 
him to be the inſtrument of Providence for advancing 
the Reformation among a fierce people, and enabled 
him to face dangers, and to ſurmount oppoſition, from 
which a perſon of a more gentle ſpirit would have been 
apt to ſhrink back. By an unwearied application to 
ſtudy and to buſineſs, as well as by the frequency and 
fervour of his public diſcourſes, he had worn ont a 
conſtitution naturally robuſt, During a liugering ill- 
neſs he diſcovered the utmoſt fortitude; and met the ap- 
proaches of death with a magnanimity inſeparable from 
his character. He was contitantly employed in acts af 
d-votion, and cormforted himſelf with thoſe proſpects 
of immortality which not only preſerve good men 
from deſponding, but fill them with cxultation in their 
laſt moments. The earl of Morton, who was preſent 
at his funeral, pronounced his eulagium in a few 
worils, the more honourable for Knox as they came 
from one whom he had often ceniured with peculiar 
— 1 There lies He, who never feared the face 
of man 9. | 

Though Morton did not deſire peace from ſuch ge- 
nerous motives as the former regent, he laboured, how- 
ever in good earneſt, to eflabliſh it. The public con- 
fuſions ind calamities to which he owed his power 
and ianportance when he was only the ſecond perſon 
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in the nation, were extremely detrimental to him, now 
that he was raiſed to be the firſt, While ſo many of 
the nobles continued in arrus againft him, his authority 
as regent was partial, feeble, and precarious. Eliza. 
beth was no leſs defirous of extinguiſhing the flame 
which ſhe had kindled and kept fo long alive in Scot- 
land 1. She had diſcovercd the alliance with Francs, 
from which ſhe had expected ſuch advantages, to he 
no foundation of ſecurity. Though appearances c 
friendſhip ſtill ſubſiſted between her aud that court, and 
Charles daily renewed his proteſtations of inviolable 
adherence to the treaty, ſhe was convinced, by a fatal 
example, how little ſhe ought to rely on the promiſes 
or oaths of that perfidious monarch. Her ambailidor 
warned her that the French held ſecret correſpondence 
with Mary's adherents in Scotland, and encouraged 
them in their obffinacy ||. The duke of Alva carried 
on his intrigues in that kingdom with leſs diiguiſe. She 
was perſuaded that they would embrace the firſt ſerene 
interval, which the commotions in France and in the 
Netherlands would allow them, and openly attempt to 
land in Scotland. She reſolved, therefore, to prevent 
their getting any footing in the iſland, and to cut off al! 
their hopes of finding any aſſiſtance there by unitiz; 
the two parties. 8 
The ſituation of Mary's adherents enabled the regen! 
to carry on his negotiations with them to great advan- 
tage. They were now divided into two factions. At 
the head of the one were Chatelherault and Huntly, 
Maitland and Kirkaldy were the leaders of the other. 
Their high rank, their extenſive property, and the 
numbers of their followers, rendered the former conſi 
derable. The latter were indebted for their importance 
to their perſonal abilities, and to the ſtrength of tlic 
caſtle of Edinburgh, which was in their poſſeſſion. The 
regent had no intention to comprehend both in th: 
ſame treaty; but as he dreaded that the queen's party, 
if it remained entire, would be able to thwart and cu 
Larrafs his adniniſtration, he refolved to divich an 
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weaken it, boy's ſeparate negotiation. He made the firſt 
overture to Kirkaldy and his aſſociates, and endeavour- 
ed to renew the negotiation with them, which, durin 
the life of his predeceſſor, had been broken off by his 
own artifices. But Kirkaldy knew Morton's views and 
ſyſtem of government to be very different from thoſe 
ot the former regent. Maitland confidered him as a 
perſonal and implacable enemy. They received re- 
peated aſſurances of protection from France; and 
though the ſiege of Rochelle employed the French arms 
at that time, the ſame hopes, which had fo often de- 
ceived the party, ſtill amuſed them, and they expected 
that the obſtinacy of the hugonots would ſoon be ſub- 
dued, and that Charles would then be at liberty to act 
with vigour in Scotland. Mean while, a ſupply of mo- 
ney was ſent, and if the caſtle could be held out till 
Whitſunday, effectual aid was promiſed *. Maitland's 
genius delighted in forming ſchemes that were enter- 
priſing and dangerous; and Kirkaidy poſſeſſed the in- 
trepidity neceſſary for putting thera in execution. The 
caſtle, they knew, was ſo ſituated, that it might defy 
all the regent's power. Elizabeth, they hoped, would 
not violate the treaty with France, by ſending forces 
to his aſſiſtance; and if the French ſhould be able to 
land any conſiderable body of men, it might be poſſi- 
ble to deliver the queen from captivity, or at leaſt to 
balance the influence of France and Land in ſuch a 
manner, as to reſcue Scotland from the diſhonourable 
dependence upon the latter, under which it had fallen. 
This ſplendid but chimerical project they preferred to 
the friendſhip of Morton They encouraged the nego- 
tiation, however, becauſe it ſerved to gain time ; they 
propoled, for the ſame purpoſe, that the whole of the 
ew party ſhould be comprehended in it, and that 
irkaldy ſhould retain the command of the caſtle fix 
months after the treaty was ſigned. His intereſt 
prompted the regent to reject the former; his penetra« 
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tion ſuggeſted the danger of complying with the latter; 
and all hopes of accommodation vaniſhed}. 

As foon as the truce expired, Kirkaldy began to fre 
on the city of Edinburgh, which, by the return of the 
inhabitants whom he had expelled, was devoted as 
zealoufly as ever to the king's cauſe. But as the regent 
had now ſet on foot a treaty with Chatelherault and 
mon the ceſſation of arms ſtill continued with 

em. 

They were leſs ſcrupulous than the other party, and 
liſtened eagerly to his overtures. The duke was natur- 
ally unſteady, and the approach of old age increaſed 
his irreſolution, and averſion to action. The miſeries 
of civil difcord had affſicted Scotland almoſt five years, 
a length of time far beyond the duration of any former 
conteſt. The war, inſtead of doing fervice, had heen 
detrimental to the queen; and more ruinous than any 
foreign invaſion to the kingdom. In proſecuting it, 
neither party had gained much honour; both had fuf- 
fered great loſſes, and had exhauſted their own eſtates, 
in waſting thofe of their adverfaries. The commons 
were in the utmoſt miſery, and longed ardently for a 
peace, which might terminate this fruitleſs but deftruc- 
tive quarrel, 

A great ſtep was taken towards this deſirable event, 
by the treaty concluded at Perth, between the regent 
on one hand, and Chatelherault and Huntly on the 
other, under the mediation of Killegrew, Elizareth's 


ambaſſador f. The chief articles in it were theſe; that 


all the parties comprehended in the treaty ſhould de- 
clare their approbation of the reformed religion, now 
eſtabliſned in the kingdom; that they ſhould fubmit to 
the king's government, and own Morton's authority 
as regent ; that they ſhonld acknowledge every thing 
done in oppoſition to the king, fince his coronation, to 
be illegal; that on both ſides the priſoners whe had been 
taken ſhould be ſet at hherty, and the lands reſtored to 
their proper owners; that the act of attainder paſſcd 
— the queen's adherents ſhould be repealed, and 
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indemnity granted for all the crimes of which they had. 
been guilty ſince the fifteenth of June, 1567; and that 
the treaty ſhould be ratified by the common content of 
both parties in parliament f. ; 
Kirkaldy, though abandoned by his aſſociates, who 
neither diſcovered ſolicitude nor made proviſion for his 
ſafety, did not loſe courage, nor entertain any thoughts 
of accommodation 5. Though all Scotland had now 
ſubmitted to the king, he flill reſolved to defend the 
caſtle in the queen's name, and to wait the arrival of 
the promiſed ſuccours. The regent was in want of 
every thing neceſſary for carrying on a ſiege. But Ell- 
zabeth, who determined at any rate to bring the diſ- 
ſenſions in Scotland to a period, before the French could 
find leiſure to take part in the quarrel, ſoon afforded 
him ſufficient ſupphes. Sir William Drury marched 
into Scotland with fifteen hundred foot, and a couſider- 
able train of artillery. The regent joined him with 
all his forces; and trenches were opened, and ap- 
proaches regularly carried on againſt the caſtle. Kirk- 
aldy, though diſcouraged by the loſs of a great ſum 


' +Crawf. Mem. 251. 
$ Melvil, whoſe brother, fir Robert, was one of thoſe 
who joined with Kirkaldy in the defence of the caſtle, and 
who was himſelf ſtrongly attached to their party, allercs 
that Kirkaldy offered to accept of any reaſonable terms 
of compoſition, but that all his offers were rejected by 
the regent. Melv. 240. But as Elizabeth was, at that 
time, extremely defirous of reſtoring peace in Scotland, 
and her ambaſſlor Killegrew, as well as the earl of 
Rothes, uſed their utmoit endeavours to perſuade Kir- 
kaldy to accede to the treaty of Perth, it ſeems more 
credible to. impute the continuanceof hottilities to kark- 
aldy's obſtinacy, his diſtruſt of Morton, or his hope of 
foreign aid, than to any other cauſe, | 
That this was really the caſe is evident from the poſi - 
tive teſtimony of Spotſw. 209, 270. Camd. 448. Johuſt. 
Hiſt. 3, 4. Digges, 334. Crawford's accou .t ag ces, 
the main, w.th theirs, Mem. 263. 
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of money,” remitted to him from France, and which 
fell into the regent's hands through the treachery of 
fr James Balfour, the moſt corrupt man of that age, 
defended limfelft with bravery, augmented by defpair. 
Three-and-thirty days he refiſted all the efforts of rhe 
Scots and Engliſh, who puſhed on their attacks with 
courage, and with emulation. Nor did he demand 2 


parley, till the fortifications were battered down, and 


one of the wells in the caſtle dried up, and the other 
choaked with rubbiſh. Even then, his ſpirit was unſub- 


dued, and he determined rather to fall gloriouſly be 


hind the laſt intrenchment, than to yield to his inve- 
terate enemies. But his garriſon was not animated 
with the ſame heroic or defperate reſolution; and, riüng 
in a mutiny, forced him to capitulate. He ſurrendered 
himſelf to Drury, who promiſed in the name of his 
miſtreſs, that he ſhould be favonrably treated. To- 


_ gether with him, James Kirkaidy his brother, lord 


ome, Maitland, fir Robert Melvil, a few citizens of 
Edinburgh, and about one hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, 
were made priſoners *. 

Several 1 the officers, who had been kept in pay 
during the war, prevailed on their men to accompany 
them into the Low- countries, and entering into the 
ſervice of the ſtates, added, hy their gallant behaviour, 
to the reputation for military virtue, which has always 
been the characteriſtic of the Scottiſh nation. 

Thus by the treaty with Chatelherault and Huntlvy, 
and the furrender of the caſtle, the civil wars in Scot- 
land were brought to a period. When we review the 
ſtate of the nation, and compare the ſtrength of the 
two factiom s, Mary's partiſans among the nobles ap- 
pear, manifeſtly, to have been ſuperior both in num- 


- bers and in power. But theſe advantages were more 


than counterbalanced by others, which their antago- 
nifts enjoyed. Political abilities, military ſkiil, and al 
the talents which times of action form, or call forth, 
appeared chiefly on the king's ſide. Nor could their 
enemies boaſt of any man, who equalled the intre- 
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pidity of Murray, tempered with wiſdom; gow 
tound fagacity of Morton; the ſubtle genius, ine 
bnnating addreſs of Maitland; or the ſucceſsful vatour 
of Kirkaldy; all which were, at firſt, employed in lay- 
ing the foundations of the king's authority. On the 
one ſide, meaſures were concerted with prudence, and 
executed with vigour; on the other, their reſolutions 
were raſh, and their conduct fechle. The people, ani. 
mated with zeal for religion, and prompted by indig - 
nation ap ainſt the queen, warmly ſupported the king's 
cauſe. The clergy threw the whole weight of their 

pulariry into the ſame ſcale, By means of theſe, as 
well as by the powerful interpoſition of England, the 
king's government was finally eſtabliſhed. ary loſt 
even that ſhadow of ſovereignty, which, amid all her 
ſuſferings, ſhe had hitherto retained among her own 
ſubjects. And as ſhe was no longer permitted to have 
an ambaſſador at the court of England, the only mark 
of digwty which ſk- had, tor ſome time, enjoyed there, 
ſhe muſt hengeforth be conſidered as an exile ſtripped 
of all the enſigns of royalty; guarded with anxiety in 
the one kingdom, and totally deſerted or forgotten in 
the other. ITE 2 

Kirkaldy and his aſſociates remained in Drury's 
cuſtody, and were treated by him with great humanity, 
until the queen of England, whole priſoners they were, 
Huld determine their fate. Morton infiſted that they 
ſuould ſuffer the puniſhment due to their rebellion and 
ohſtinacy; and declared that ſo long as they were al- 
lowed to live, he did not reckon his own perfon or 
authority ſecure; and Elizabeth, without regarding 
Drury's honour, or his promiles in her name, aban- 
doned them to the regent's diſpoſal. He firſt confined 
them to ſeparate priſons; and ſoon after, with Eliza- 
berh's conſent, condemned Kirkaldy, and his brother, 
to be hanged at the croſs of Edinburgh. Maitland, 
who did not expect to be treated more favourably, pre: 
rented the ignominy of a public execution, by a volun+ 
tary death, and “ ended his days,” ſays Melvil, “ after 
the old Roman faſhion.” 
Whule the regent was wreaking his vengeance on 
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the remains of Her party in Scotland, Mary, incapable. 


of affording them any relief, bewailed their misfor- 
tunes in the ſolitude of her priſon. At the ſame time 
her health began to be much impaired by confinement 
and want of exerciſe. - At the entreaty of the French 
ambaſſador, lord Shrewſbury her keeper, was permitted 
to carry her to Buxton-wells, not far from Tuthbury, 
the place of her impriſonment. Cecil, who had lately 
been created baron of Burleigh, and lord high trea- 
ſurer of England, happened to be there at the ſame 
time, Though no miniſter ever entered more warml 

into the views of a ſovereign, or gave ſtronger proot; 
of his fidelity and attachment, than this great man, 
yet ſuch was Elizabeth's diſtruſt of every perſon who 
approached the queen of Scots, that her ſuſpicions, in 
conſequence. of this interview, ſeem to have extended 
even to him; and, while Mary juſtly reckoned him 
her moſt dangerous enemy, he found ſome difficulty in 
perſuading his own miſtreſs that he was not partial to 
that unhappy queen !. 

The duke of Alva was this year recalled from the 
government of the Netherlands, where his haughty 
and oppreſſive adminiſtration rouſed a ſpirit, in at- 
tempting to ſubdue which, Spam exhauſted its trea- 
ſures, ruined its armies, and loſt its glory. Requeſens, 
who ſucceeded him, was of à milder temper, and of a 
leſs enterpriſing genius. This event hh Eliza- 
beth from the perpetual diſquietude, occaſioned by Al- 
va's negotiations with the Scottiſh queen, and his zeal 
for her intereſt. | 

Though the kingdom was now ſettled in profound 
peace, _ of the evils which accompany civil war 
were {till felt. The reſtraints of law, which, in times 
of public confuſion, are little regarded even by civilized 
nations, were totally deſpiſed by fierce people, unac- 
cuſtomed to the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, Ihe 
diſorders in every corner of the kingdom were become 
intolerable; and, under the protection of the one or the 
other faction, crimes of every kind were committed 


8 
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with impunity. The regent ſet himfelf to redreſs theſe, 
and by his induſtry and vigour, order and ſecurity were 
re-eſtabliſhed-in the kingdom. But he loſt the reputa- 
tion due to this important ſervice, by the avarice 
which he diſcovered in performing it; and his own 
exactions became more pernicious to the nation than 
all the irregularities which he reſtrained $. Spies and 
informers were every where employed; the remem - 
brance of old cffences was revived; imaginary crimes 
were invented; petty treſpaſſes were aggravated; and 
delinquents were forced to compound for their lives, 
by the payment of exorbitant fines. At the ſame time 
the current coin was debaſed ; licences were fold 
for carrying on prohibited branches of commerce, un- 
uſual taxes were impoſed on commodities; and all the 
refinements in oppreſſion, from which nations ſo imper- 
fectly poliſhed as the Scots are uſually exempted, were 
put in practice. None of theſe were complained of 
more loudly, or with greater reafon, than his injuſtice 
towards the church. The thirds of benefices, out of 
which the clergy received -their ſubſiſtence, had been 
ſlowly and irregularly paid to collectors appointed by 
the general aſſembly; and, during the civil wars, no 
payment could be obtained in ſeveral parts of the king - 
dom. Under colour of redreſſing this grievance, and 
upon a promiſe of aſſigning every miniſter a ſtipend 


$ See A . No. VII. 

+ The corruption of the com, during Morton's ad- 
miniſtration, was very great. Although the quantity 
of current money coined out of à pound of bullion, 
was gradually increaſed by former prinees; the ſtand- 
ard or ſineneſs ſuffered little alteration, and the mixture 
of alloy was nearly the ſame with what is now uſed. 
But Morton mixed a fourth part of alloy with every 
pound of ſilver, and ſunk, by conſequence, the value 
of coin in proportion In the year 158x, all the money 
coined by him was called in, and appointed to be re - 
comed, The ftandard was reftored to the ſame. purity 
as formerly, Ruddim. Prat. to Anderf. Diplom. 
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was a new misfortune to the Scottiſh queen, 
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within his own pariſh, the regent extorted from the 
church the-thirds to which they had right by lay, 
But the clergy, inſtead of reaping any advantage from 
this alteration, found that payments became more irre- 
gular and dilatory than ever. One miniſter with a 
pitiful. ſalary, was commonly burdened with the care 
of four or five pariſhes, and the regent” s inſatiable ava. 
rice ſeized on the reſt of the fund *. 

The death of Charles IX. which happened 7 

en 

III. who fucceeded him, had not the ſame —— 
to her perſon; and his jealouſy of the houſe of Guile, 
and obſequiouſneſs to the queen's mother, greatly alien. 
ated him from her intereſt. The death of the duke of 
Chatelherault muſt likewiſe be conſidered as ſome loſs 
to Mary. As the parliament had frequently declared 
him next heir to the crown, this entitled him to great 
reſpect among his countrymen, and enabled him, more 
than any other perſon in the kingdom, to counterba- 
lance the regent's power. | 
Soon after, at one of the uſual interviews hetween 
the wardens of the Scottiſh and Engliſh marches, a 
ſcuffle happened, in which the Engliſh were worſted; 
a few killed on the ſpot; and fir James Foreſter, the 
warden, with ſeveral gentlemen who attended him, 
taken priſoners. But both Elizabeth and the regent 
were too ſenſible of the advantage which reſulted from 
the good underſtanding that ſubſiſted between the 
two | ingdoms, to allow this ſlight accident to inter- 
rupt it. 
he domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom was in 
ſome danger of being diſturbed by another cauſe, 
Though the perſons raiſed to the dignity of biſhops 
poſſeſſed very ſmall revenues, and a very moderate de- 
ree of power, the clergy, to whom the regent and all 

is meaſures were become extremely odious, began to 
be prone of that order. Knowing that corruptions 


Neal into the church gradually, under honourable 


names, and upon decent pretences, they were afraid 


* Crawf. Mem. 272. Spotſ. 273. Cald, ii. 420. 427. 
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that, from ſuch ſmall beginnings, the hierarchy might 
row in time to he as powerful and oppreſſive as ever. 

he chief author of tkeſe ſuſpicions was Mr. Andrew 
Melvil, a man diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudi- 
tion, by the ſeverity of his manners, and the intrepi- 
dity of his mind. But, bred up in the retirement of 
an academy, he was unacquainted with the arts of 
life; and being more attentive to the ends which he pur- 
ſucd, than to the means which he employed for pro- 
moting them, he often defeated laudable deſigns, by 
the impetuoſity and imprudence with which he carried 
them on. A queftion was moved by him in the afſem- 
bly, „ whether the office of biſhop, as now exerciſed 
in the kingdom, were agreeable to the word of God??? 
In the eceleſiaſtical judicatories, continual complaints 
were made of the biſhops for neglect of duty, many of 
which their known remiſinels too weil juſtified. The 
biſhop of Dunkeld, being accuſed of dilapidating his 
henna, was found guilty by the aſſembly. And the 
regent, inſtead of checking, connived at theſe diſputes 
about eccleſiaſtical government, as they diverted the 
zcal of the clergy from attending to his daily encroach- 
ments on the patrimony of the church *, 

The weight of the regent's oppreſſive adminiſtration 
had, hitherto, fallen chiefly on thoſe in the lower and 
midCle rank, but he began now to take ſuch ſteps as 
convinced the nobles, that their dignity would not long 
exempt them from feeling the effects of his power. 
An accident, which was a frequent cauſe of diffenfion 
among the Scottiſh nobles, occaſioned a difference be- 
tween the earls of Argyll and Athol. A vaſſal of the 
tormer had made ſome depredations on the lands of the 
latter. Athol took arms to puniſh the offender ; Argyll, 
to protect him; and this ignoble quarrel they were rea- 
dy to decide in the field, when the regent, by interpo- 
lng his authority, obliged them to diſband their forces. 
Both of them had been guilty of irregularities, which, 
though common were coutrary to the letter of the law. 
Of theſe the regent took advantage, and reſolved to 


* Cajd. Aſſemblics, 1 574, &c. juknſt, Hiſt, 15. 
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found them on a charge of treaſon. This deſign wa 
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revealed to the two earls by one of Morten's retainers, 
The common danger to which they were expoſed, com- 
pelled them to forget old quarrels, and to unite in 2 
cloſe confederacy for their mutual defence. Their 
junction rendered them formidable; they deſpiſed the 
ſummons which the regent gave them to appear before 
a court of juſtice; and he was obliged to deſiſt from 
any further proſecution. But the injury he intended 
made a deep impreſſion, and drew on him ſevere ven- 
geance “. X 

Nor was he more ſucceſsful in an attempt which he 
made, to load lord Claud Hamilton with the guilt of 
having formed a conſpiracy againſt his life. Though 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be his accomplices, were 
* ſeized and tortured, no evidence of any thing criminal 
en. but, on the contrary, many circumftances 
difcovered his innocence, as well as the regent's ſecret 
views, in imputing to him ſuch an odious deſign f. 

The Scottiſh nobles, who were almoſt equal to their 
monarchs in power, and treated by them with much 
diſtinction, obſerved theſe arbitrary proceeclings of a 
regent with the utmoſt indignation, The people, who 
under a of government extremely ſimple, had 
been little accuſtomed to the burden of taxes, con- 
plained loudly of the regent's rapacity. And all be. 
gan to turn their eyes towards the ng king, from 
whom they expected the redreſs of all their grievances, 
and return of a more gentle and more equal aduin- 
ſtration. | 

James was now in the twelfth year of his age, The 
queen, ſoon after his birth, had committed bun to the 
care of the earl of Mar, and, during the civil wars 
he had reſided ſecurely in the caftle of Stirling. Alex. 
ander Erſkine, that nobleman's brother, had the chit 
direction of his education. Under lim was the famous 
Buchanan, together with three other preceptors, the 
moft eminent the nation afforded for {kill in thoſe ſa- 
ences which were deemed neceſſary for a prince, Th: 


* Crawf. Mem. 285. bid. 285. 
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king ſhewed an uncommon paſſion for learnin 
— my then progreſs in it; and the Scots fancied 
that they already diſcovered in him all thoſe virtues 
which the fondneſs and credulity of ſubjects uſually aſ- 
cribe to princes during their minority. But, as James 
was Rtill far from that age, at which he was permitted 
law to aſſume the reins of government, the regent 
did not ſufficiently attend to the ſentiments of the peo- 
ple, nor reflect how naturally theſe prejudices in his 
favour might encourage the king to anticipate that pe- 
riod. He not only neglected to ſecure the friendſhip 
of thoſe who were about the king's perſon, and who 
poſſeſſed his ear, but had even exaſperated ſome of 
them by perſonal injuries. Their retentment concur- 
red with the ambition of others, in infuſing into the 
king early ſuſpicions of Morton's power and deſigns, 
A king they told him, bad often reaſon to fear, ſeldom 
to love, a regent. Prompted by ambition and by inte- 
reſt, he would endeavour to keep the prince in per- 
petual infancy, at a diſtance from his ſuhjects, and un- 
acquainted wuh buſineſs, A ſmall degree of vigour, 
however, was ſufficient to break the 7 Subjects 
naturally reverence their ſovereign, and become impa- 
tient of the temporary and delegated juriſdiction of a 
regent. Morton had governed with a rigour unknown 
to the ancient monarchs of Scotland. "The nation 
groaned under his oppreſſions, and would welcome 
the firſt proſpect of a milder adminiſtration. At pre- 
ſent the king's name was ſcarcely mentioned in Scot- 
land, his friends were without influence, and his fa- 
yourites without honour. But one effort would dil- 
cover Morton's power to be as fecble as it was arbi- 
trary. The ſame attempt would put himſelf in poſs 
ſeſſion of his juſt authority, and reſcue the nation from 
mtolerable tyranny. If he did not regard his own 
rights as 2 king, Ict him liſten, at leaſt to the cries of 
his people *. 
Theſe ſuggeſtions made a deep impreſſion on the 
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king, who was trained up in an opinion that 
te was born to command. His 25 robation of the de. 
lign, however, was of ſmall conſequence, without the 
concurreace of the nobles. The earls of Argyll and 
Athol, two of the moſt powerful of that body, 
were animated with implacable reſentment agaiult 
the regent. To them the cabal in Stirling cal 
tle communicated the plot which was on foot; and 


they entering warmly into it, Alexander Erſkine, who, 


Guce the death of his brother, and during the minority 


of his nephew, had the command of that fort, and 


the cuſtody of the king's perſon, admitted them ſecret 
ly into the king's pretence. They gave him the fame 
account of the miſery of his ſuhj under the regent's 
arbitrary adminiſtration; they complained loudiy of 
the injuſtice wth which theraſclves had been treated, 
and beſought the king, as the only means for redrel- 
ſing the grievances of the nation, to call a council di 
the whole nobles. James conſented, and letters were 
iſſued in his name for that purpoſe; but the two cal; 
took care that they ſnould be ſent only to thole who 
were known to bear no good-will to Morton . 

The number of thele was, however, ſo conſiderable, 
that on the day appointed, far the greater part of the 


robles aſſenibled at Stirling; and {o highly were tlicy 


mceuled againſt Morton, that, aticugh on receiving 
intelligence of Argyll and Athol's interview with the 
king, he had made a {cint as if he would reſign 
the regency, they adviſed the king, without regarding 
this offer, to deprive him of his efice, and to take th: 


' adminiſtration of government into his own hands. 


Lord Glamis the chancellor, and Herrics, were ap- 
pointed to ſignify this relolution to Morton, who wi 
at that time in Dalkeith, his uſual place of reſfadence. 
Nothing could cqual the joy with which this unc: 
pected reſolution filled the nation, but the ſurpriſe oc- 
caſioned by the fecming alacrity with which the regent 
deſcended irom ſo high a ſtatian. He neither wanted 
ſagacity to foreſee the danger of reſigning, nor inciuy 
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tion to k eſſion of an office, for the expiration 
of which the law had fixed ſo diſtant a term. But all 
the ſourres, whence the faction of which he was head, 
had derived their ſtrength, were either failed, or now 
ſupplied his adverſaries with the means of humbling 
him. The commons, the city of Edinburgh, the cler- 
ey, were all totally alienated from him, by his multi- 
phed oppreffions. Ehzaheth, having lately bound her- 
ſelf by treaty to ſend a conſiderable body of troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
who were ftregghny for liberty, had little leiſure to at - 
tend to the affairs of Scotland; and as ſhe had nothing 
to dread from France, in whoſe councils the princes 
of Lorram had not at that time mueh influence, ſhe 
was not difpleafed, perhaps, at the birth of new fac- 
tions in the kingdom. Even thoſe nobles, who had 
long been joined with Morton in faction, or whom he 
had attached to his perſon by benefits, Glamis, Lindſay, 
Ruthven, Pitcairn the ſecretary, Murray of Tillibar- 
din — — all deſerted his falling fortunes, and 
appeared in the council at Stirling. So many concur- 
ning ctreumftances convinced Morton of his own weak- 

„and determined him to give way to a torrent, 
which was too impetuous to be reſiſted. He attended 
the chancellor and Herries to Edinburgh; was preſent 
when the king's acceptance of the government was 
ploclaimed; and, in the prefence of the people, ſurren- 
dered to the king all the authority to which he had 
any claim in virtue of his office. This ceremony was 
accompanied with fuch. exceſſive joy and acclamations 
of the multitude, as added, no doubt, to the anguiſh 
which an ambitious ſpirit muſt feel, when compelled 
fo renounce ſupreme power; and convinced ton 
how entirely he had loft the aff: tions of his country- 
men. He obtained, however, from the king an act 
contaming the approbation of every thing done by him 
in the exerciſe of his office, and a pardon, in the moſt 
ample form that his fear or caution could deviſe, of all 
paſt offences, crimes, and treaions. The nobles, wha 
adhered to the king, 3 themſelvcs under a great 
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penalty, to procure the ratification of this act in the 
firſt parliamentf. 1 | 
A council of twelve nobles was appointed to affiſt the 
king in the adminiſtration of affairs. And Morton, de- 
ſerted by his own party, and unable to ſtruggle with the 
faction which governed abſolutely at court, retired to 
one of his ſeats, and ſeemed to enjoy the tranquillity, 
and to be occupied only in the pits x Mars of a country 
life. His mind, however, was deeply diſquieted with 
all the uneaſy reflections which accompany diſappointed 
ambition, and intent on ſchemes for recovering kis for- 
mer grandeur. Even in thiz retreat, which the 
called the Lion: Den, his wealth and abilities rendered 
him formidable; and the new counſellors were ſo impru- 
dent as to rouſe him, by the precipitancy with which 
they haſtened to ſtrip him of all the remains of power, 
They required him to ſurrender the caſtie of Edinburgh, 
which was ſtill in his poſſeſſion. He retuſed at firſt to 
do fo, and began to prepare for its defence; but the ci- 
tizens of Edinburgh having taken arms, and repulſed a 
part of the garriſon, which was ſent out to guard a con- 
voy of proviſions, he was obliged to give up that import- 
ant fortreſs, without reſiſtance. is encouraged his 
adverſaries to call a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, 
and to multiply their demands upon him, in ſuch a man- 
ner as convinced him that nothing leſs than his utter ru- 
in would fatisfy their inveterare hatred. 

Their power and popularity, however, began already 
to decline. The chancellor, the ableſt and moſt mode- 
rate man in the party, having been killed at Stirling, in 
an accidental rencounter between his followers and tchoſe 
of the earl of Crawford; Athol, who was appointed his 
ſucceſſor in that high office, the earls of Eglinton, Caith- 
neſs, and lord Ogilvie, all the prime favourites at court, 
were either avowed papiſts, or ſuſpected of leaning to 
the opinions of that ſet. In an age when the return 
of popery was ſo much and fo juſtly dreaded, this gave 
univerſal alarm. And as Morton had always treatcd 
the papiſts with rigour, this unſcaſonable iudulgence 
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made all zealous proteſtants remember that circumſtance 
in his adminiſtration with great praiſe f. 
Morton, to whom none of theſe particulars were un- 
known, thought this the proper juncture for ſetting to 
work the inſtruments which he had been preparing. 
Having gained the confidence of the earl of Mar, and 
6f the counteſs his mother, he infinuated to them, that 
atry Alexander Erfkine had formed a plot to deprive his ne- 
with phe w of the government of Stirling caſtle, and the cuſ- 
ated tody of the king's perſon; and eafily induced an ambi- 
for- tious woman, and a youth of twenty, to employ force 
ople to prevent this ſuppoſed injury. The earl repairing ſud - 
ered denly to Stirling, and being admitted as uſual into the 
pru· eaſtle with his attendants, ſeized the gates early in the 
nich morning, and turned out his untle, who dreaded no dan- 
wer. ger from his hands, The ſoldiers of the garriſon ſub- 
rgh, WW mitted to him as their governor, and, with little danger 
| to and no effufion of blood, he became maſter both of the 
> Cl- _—_ perſon, and the fortreſs “. 
event ſo unexpected occaſioned great conſterna» 
on- tion. And though Morton's hand did not appear in 
ort- the execution, he was univerſally belicved to be the au- 
his W thor of the attempt. The new counſellors faw it to be 
gh, neceſſary, for their own ſafety, to change their meaſures, 
2an- W and, inftead of purſuing him with ſuch implacable re- 
ru- ſentment, to enter into terms of accommodation with an 
adverſary, ſtill ſo capable ot creating them trouble. Four 
ady WW were named, on each fide, to adjuſt their differences. 
vde- W They met not far from Dalkeith; and when they had 
„ in brought matters near a concluſion, Morton, who was 
ole too ſagacious not to improve the advantage which their 
his ſecurity and their attention to the treaty afforded him, 
ith- W tet out in the night time for Stirling, and having gained 
urt, Murray of Tilhbardin, Mar's uncle, was admitted b 
g to bim into the caſtle; and managing matters there with 
urn his uſual dexterity, he had ſoon more the command of 
ave the fort, than the carl himſelf. He was likewiſe admit 
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ted to a ſeat in the privy- council, and acquired the ſame 
aſcendent in it t. 

As the time appointed for the meeting of parliament 
at Edinburgh now approached, this gave him ſome au- 
xiety. He was afraid of carrying the young king to a 
city whoſe inhabitants were fo much at the devotion of 
the adverſe faction. He was no lels unwilling to leave 
James behind at Stirling. In order to avoid this dilem- 
ma, he iſſued a proclamation in the king's name, chany- 
ing the place of meeting from Edinburgh to Stirling 
caſtle. This Athol and his party repreſented as a ſtep 
altogether unconſtitutional. The king, ſaid they, is 
Morton's priſoner; the pretended counſellors are his 
ſlaves; a parliament, to which all the nobles may repair 
without fear, and where they may deliberate with tree- 
dom, is abſolutely neceſſary bo zettling the nation, atter 
diſorders of ſuch long continuance. But in an aſſembly, 
called contrary to all form, held within the walls of « 
gariſon, and overawed by armed men, what ſafcty could 
members expect; what liberty could prevail in debate; 
or what benefit reſult to the public? The parliament 
met, however, on the day appointed, and, notwithiland- 
ing the proteſtation of the carl of Montroſe and lord 
Lindſay, in the name of tlieir party, proceeded to buſi- 
nels. The king's acceptance of the government was 
confirmed; the act granted to Morton, for his ſecurity, 
ratified, ſome regulations with regard to the numbers 
and authority of the privy-council, were agreed upon; 
and a penſion for life granted to the counteis of lar, 
who had been ſo inſtrumental in bringing about the late 
revolution +. 

Mean while Argyll, Athol, and their followers took 
arms, upon the ſpecious pretence of reſcuing the king 
trom captivity, and the kingdom from 2 6 ws 

' he was 
held, by a man whom he lad long been taught to hate, 
—_— encouraged their cuterpriſe; though, at the lame 
tine, he was obliged not only to difavow them in pu- 
blic, but to levy forces again#t thera, and even to declare, 
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roclamation, that he was perfectly free from an 
wa either upon his perſon or his will. Both fideo 
quickly took the field, Argyll and Athol were at the 
head of ſeven thouſand men; the earl of Angus, Mor- 
ton's nephew, met them with an army of five thouſand 
ſtrong; neither party, however, was eager to engage. 
Morton diſtruſted the fidelity of his own troops. The 
two earls were ſenſible that a ſingle victory, however 
complete, would not be deciſive; and as they were in 
no condition to undertake the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, 
where the king was kept, their ſtrength would ſoon be 
exhauſted, while Morton's own wealth, and the patron- 
age of the queen of Englaad, might furniſh him with 
endieſs reſources, By the mediation of Bowes, whom 
Elizabeth had ſent into Scotland to negotiate an accom- 
modation between the two tations, a treaty was con- 
cluded, in conſequence of which, Argyll and Athol were 
admitted into the king's preſence; ſome of their party 
were added to the privy-council; and a convention of 
nobles called, in order to bring all remaining differences 
to an amicable iſiue f. 

So ſoon as James aſſumed the government into his 
own hands, he delpatched the abbot of Dumjermling 
to inform Elizabeth of that event;, to offer to renew the 
alliance between the two kingdoms; and to demand 
poſſeſſion of the eſlate which had lately fallen to him by 
the death of his grandmother the counteſs of Lennox. 
That lady's {econd fon had left one daughter, Arabella 
Stewart, who was born in Eugland. And as the chicf 
objection againſt the pretentions of the Scotiiſh line to 
tue crown of England, was that maxim of Engliſh law, 
which excludes aliens from any right of inheritance 
within the kingdon, Elizabeth, by granting this demand, 
would have eſtablühed a precedent in James's favour, 
that might have been citcemed deciſive, with regard to 
a point, which it had been her conſtant care to keep un- 
decided. Without fuffering this delicate queſtion to be 
tried, or allowing any new light to be thrown on that, 
which the conſidered as the great myſtery of her reign, 
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ſhe commanded the rents of the eftate t6 be ſequeſtered 
by lord Burleigh, maſter of the wards; and by this me- 
thod of proceeding, gave the Scottiſh king early warn 
ing how neceſſary it would be to court her favour, if e- 
ver he hoped for ſucceſs in claims of greater importance, 
but equally liable to be controverted f. 

After many delays, and with much difficulty, the con- 
tending nobles were at laſt brought to ſome a ent. 
But it was followed by a tragical event. Morton, in 
token of reconcilement, having invited the leaders of 
the oppoſite party to a great entertainment, Athol the 
chancellor was foon after taken ill, and died within 2 few 
days. The ſymptoms and violence of the diſeaſe gave 
riſe to ſtrong ſuſpieions of his being poiſoned; and the? 
the phyſicians, who opened his body, differed in opinion 
as to the cauſe of the diſſemper, the chancellor's rela- 
tions publicly accuſed Morton of that odions crime, 
And the advantage which viſibly accrued to him, by the 
removal of a man of preat abilities, and averſe from al! 
his meaſures, was ſufficient proof of his guilt to the peo- 
ple, who are ever fond of imputing the death of emi- 
nent perſons to extraordinary cauſes t. 

The office of chancellor was beſtowed upon Argy!!, 
whom this preferment reconciled, in a great meaſure, to 
Morton's adminiſtration. He had vow recovered a! 
the authority he poſſeſſed during his regency, and had 
entirely broken, or bafed, the power and cabals of his 
enemies, None of the great families remained to te 
the objects of his jealouſy or to obſtruct his detigns, but 
that of Hamilton. The earl of Arran, the eldeſt bro- 
ther, had never recovered the ſhock which hie receivei 
from the ill ſucceſs of his paſſion for the queen, and had 
now altogether loſt his reaſon. Lord John, the ſecond 
brother, was in poſſeſſion of the family eftate. Lord 
Claud was commendator of Paiſley; both of them young 
men, ambitious and enterpriſing. Morton dreaded their 
inſtuence in the kingdom; the courtiers hoped to ſhare 
their ſpoils among them; and as all princes naturally 
view their ſucceffors with jealouſy and — it was ta- 
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ſy to infuſe theſe paſſions into the mind of the young 
king. A pretence was at hand to juſtify the moſt vio- 
lent proceedings. The pardon, ſtipulated in the treaty - 
of Perth, did not extend to thoſe, who were acceſſory 
to the murder of the regent Murray or Lennox. Lord 
John and his brother were ſuſpected of being the authors 
of hoth theſe crimes, and had been included in a general 
act of attainder on that account. Without ſummoning 
them to trial, or examining a ſingle witnels to prove the 
charge, this attainder was now thought ſufficient to ſub- 
jef them to all the penalties which they would have in- 
curred by being formally convicted. The earls of Mor- 
ton, Mar, and Eylinton, together with the lords Ruthven, 
Boyd, and Cathcart, received a commiſſion to ſeize their 
perſons and eſtates. On a few hours warning, a conſt» 
derable body of troops was ready, and marched towards 
Hamilton in hoſtile array. Happily the two brothers. 
made their eſcape, though with great difiiculty. But 
their lands were confiſcated; the caſtles of Hamilton 
and Draffan beſieged; thoſe who defended them puniſh- 
ed. The earl of Arran, though incapable, from his ſi- 
tuation, of committing any crime, was involved, by a 
ſhameful abuſe of law, in the common ruin of his fami- 
ly; and as if he, too, could have been guilty of rebeliion, 
confined a cloſe priſoner, Theſe proceedings, fo contra- 
ry to the fundamental principles of juſtice, were all rati- 
fied in the ſubſequent parliament *. | 

About this time Mary ſent, by Naue her ſecretary, a 
letter to her fon, together with ſome jewels of value, and 
a veſt embroidered with her own hands. But as ſhe 
2 him only the title of prince of Scotland, the meſ- 

iger was diſmiſſed, without being admitted into his 
preſence t. | 

Though Elizabeth had, at this time, no particular rea- 
ſon to tear any attempt of the popiſh princes in Mary's 
favour, ſhe ſtill continued to guard her with the ſame 
anxious care, The acquiſition of Portugal, on the one. 
hand, and the defence of the Netherlands, on the other, 
fully employed the councils and arms of Spain. France, 
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torn in pieces by inteſtine commotians, and under 2 
weak and capricious prince, deſpiſed and diſtruſted by 
his own ſubjects, was in no condition to diſturh its neigh» 
bours. Elizabeth had long amuſed that court by earry. 
ing on a — Gy marriage with the duke of Alengon, 
the king's brother. But whether at the age of forty- ſive, 
ſhe really intended to marry a prinee of twenty; whe- 
ther the pleaſure of being flattered and courted, made 
her liſten to the addreſſes of fo young a lover, whom ſhe 
allowed to viſit her at two different times, and treated 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhing reſpect; or whether conſi- 
derations of intereſt predominated in this as well as in 
every other tranſaction of her reign, are problems in hi- 
ſtory which we are not concerned to reſolve. During 
the progreſs of this negotiation, which was drawn out 
to an extraordinary length, Mary could expect no afliſt- 
ance from the French court, and ſeems to have held lit- 
tle correſpondence with it; and there was no period in 
her reign, wherein Elizabeth enjoyed more perfect ſecu- 


rity. 

. ſeems at this time to have heen equally ſecure; 
but his ſecurity was not fo well founded He had wea- 
thered out one\ ſtorm, had cruſhed his adverſaries, and 
was again in poſſeſſion of the ſole direction of affairs. 
But as the king was now of an age when the charaQter 
and diſpoſitions of the mind begin to unfold themſelves, 
and to become viſible, the ſmalleft attention to theſe 
might have convinced him, that there was no reaſon to 
expect new and more dangerous attacks on his power. 
James early diſcovered that excefive attachment to fa- 
vourites, which accompanied him through his whole 
life. This paſſion, which naturally ariſes from inexpe- 
rience, and youthful warmth of heart, was, at his age, 

far from being culpable; nor could it well be —— 
that the choice of the objects, on whom he placed his at- 
fections, ſnould be made with great ſkill. I he moſt con- 
ſiderable of them was Eſme Stewart, a native of France, 
and fon of a ſecond brother of the earl of Lennox. He 
was diſtinguiſhed by the title of lord D' Aubigne, an e- 
ſtate in France, whiek deſcended to bim from his anceſ- 
tors, on whom it had been conferred ia reward of iber 
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valour and ſervices to the French erown. Le arrived 
in Scotland about this time, on purpoſe to demand the 
eftate and title of Lennox, to which he pretended a le- 
gal right. He was received at firſt by the king with the 
reſpect due to ſo near a relation. e gracefulneſs of 
his perſon, the elegance of his dreſs, and his courtly be- 
haviour made a great unprefſion on James, who, even 
in his more mature years, was little able to reſiſt theſe 
frivolous charms; and his aſſection flowed with its uſual 
rapidity and profufion. Within a few days after Stew- 
art's appearance at court, he was created lord Aberbro- 
—— after earl, and then duke of Lennox, gover- 
nor of Dumbarton caſtle, captain of the guard, firſt lord 
of the bed- chamber, and lord high chamberlain. At 
the ſame time, and without any of the envy or interfe- 
rence which is uſual among candidates for favour, ca 
tain James Stewart, the fecond fon of lord Ochiltree, 
grew into great confidence. But notwithſtanding this 
union, Lennox and captain Stewart were perſons of very 
oppoſite characters. The former was naturally gentle, 
humane, candid ; but unacquainted with the ſtate of the 
country, and miſſed or mitintormed by thoſe whom he 
truſted ; not unworthy to be the companion of the young 
king in his amuſements, but utterly diſqualified for act- 
ing as a minitter,.in directing lus a The latter was 
remarkable for all the vices, which render a man formi- 
dahle to his country, and a pernicious counſellor to his 
prince; nor did he poſſels any one virtue to counterba- 
lance theſe vices, anleſe dexterity in conducting bis own 
deſigns, and an enterpriſing courage, ſuperior to the 
ſenſe of danger, may pals by that name. Unreſtrained 
by religion, regardleſs of da ency, and unditmayed by 
oppoligon, he aimed at objects ſeemingly unattainable ; 
bur under a prince void of experience, and blind to all 
the defects of thoſe who had gained his favour, his au- 
dacity was ſucceſsful; and honours, wealth, and power 
were the reward of his crimes. 

Both the favourites concurred in employing their 
whole addreſs to undermine Morton's credit, which a- 
lone obſtructed their full poſſeſſion of power. And as 
James had been hred up with an averiion for that no- 
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bleman, who endeavoured rather to maintain the autho. 
rity of a tutor, than to act with the obſequiouſneſs of x 
miniſter, they found it no difficult matter to accomplih WM # 
their deſign. Morton, who could no longer keep the 
king ſhut up within the walls of Stirling caſtle, having hi 
called a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, brought him k 
thither. James made his entry into the capital with {MW Pe 
reat ſolemnity; the citizens received him with the 
oudeſt. acclamations of joy, and with many expenſive 1 
E according to the mode of that age. After: * 
ong period of thirty- ſeven years, during which Scotland 
had been ſubjected to the delegated power of regents, or 
to the feeble government of a woman; and had ſuffer: . 
ed all the miſeries of civil war, and felt the inſolence of ** 
foreign armies, the nation rejoiced to ſee the ſceptre once A] 
more in the hands of a king; and fond even of that ſha | 
dow of guthority, which a prince of fift;en could poſſeh, P « 
they Ratfered themſelves that union, order and tranquil- 
lity would now be reſtored to the kingdom. James o- 57 
ened the parliament, 1579, with extraordinary pomp, q 
but nothing remarkable paſſed in it. 0 c 
Theſedemonſtrations, however, of the people's love and jar 


attachment to their ſovereign, encouraged the favourites 


to continue their infinuations againſt Morton; and as 555 
the king now refided in the palace of Holyrood-howfe, b 
to 14 all his ſubjects had acceſs, the cabal againſt the ns 
earl grew daily ſtronger, and the intrigue which occt- 
ſioned his fall, ripened gradually. q 
Morton began to be ſenſible of his danger, and endta- . 
voured to put a ſtop to the career of Lennox's preler- Th 
ment, by reprefenting him as a formidable enemy to the 
reformed religion, a ſecr# agent in favour of popery, H 
and a known emiſlary of the houſe of Guile. e cher A 


gy, apt to believe every rumour of this Kind, fpread the rg 
alarm among the people. But Lennox, either out of = 
complaiſance to his maſter, or convinced by the argn- n 
ments of ſome learned divines whom the king appoint- _ 


ed to inſtruct him in the principles of the proteſſant :- 
ligion, publicly renounced the errors of poperx, in the. 0 
church of St. Giles, and declared himſelf 8 member ©: * 


the church of Scotland, by ſigning her Confeſſion ©: 
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Faith. This, though it did not remove all ſuſpicions, 
nor ſilence ſome zealous preachers, abated, in a great de- 
gree, the force of the accuſation*, | 

On the other hand, a rumour prevailed-that Morton 
was preparing to ſeize the king's perſon and to carr) 
him into England, Whether deſpair of maintaining his 
power by any other means, had driven him to make a- 
py overture of that kind to the Engliſh court, or whether 
it was a calumny invented by his adverſaries to render 
him odious, cannot now be determined with certainty, 
As he declared at his death that ſuch a deſign had never 
entered into his thoughts, the latter ſeems to be moſt 

bable, It afforded a pretence, however, for reviving 
the office of lord chamberlain, which had been for ſome 
time diſuſed. That honour was conferred on Lennox, 
Alexander Erſkine, Morton's capital enemy, was his de- 
puty; they had under them a band of 223 who 
were, appointed conſtantly to attend the king, and to 
guard his perſon f. | 

Morton was not ignorant of what his enemies intend- 
ed to infinuate by ſuch unuſual precautions for the king's 
ſafety; and as his laſt reſource, applied to Elizabeth, 
whole protection had often ſtood him in ſtead in his 
Nen difficulties. In conſequence of this application, 

wes, her envoy, accuſed Lennox of practices 
the peace of the two kingdoms, and inſiſted, in her 
name, that he ſhould inſtantly be removed from the pri- 
vy-council. Such an unprecedented demand was conſi- 
dered by the counſellors as an affront to the king, and 
an encroachment on the yaw! omg=3u of the kingdom. 
They affected to call in queſtion the envoy's powers, 
and upon. that awe refuſed him farther audience, 

guſt, and without taking leave; fir Ale- 

xander Home was ſent to expoſtulate with Elizabeth on 
the ſubject. After the treatment which her envoy had 
received, Elizabeth thought it below her dignity to ad- 
mit Home into her prcience, Burleigh, to whom he 
was commanded to impart his commiſſion, reproached 
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him with his maſter's ingratitude towards a benefactreß 
who had placed the crown on his head, and required 
him to adviſe the king to beware of ſacrificing the friend. 
ſhip of ſo neceſſary an ally to the giddy humours of 
young man, without pres, and ftrongly ſuſpected 
of principles and attachments incompatible with the 
happineſs of the Scottiſh nation. 
is accufation of Lennox, haſtened, in all probabili. 
ty, Morton's fall. e act of indemnity, which he had 
obtained when he reſigned the regency, was worded 
with M ſcrupulous exactneſs, as almoſt ſcreened him 
from any legal proſecution. The murder of the late 
king was the only crime which conld not, with decency, 
be inſerted in a pardon granted by his fon. Here Morton 
fill lay open to the penalties of the law, and captain 
Stewart, who ſhunned no action, however deſperate, ii 
it led to power or to favour, entered the council-cham- 
ber while the king and nobles were aſſembled, and fal. 
ling on his knees, accuſed Morton of being acceſſory, or, 
according to the language of the Scottiſh law, art a 
fart, in the conſpiracy againſt the life of his majeſty's fia. 
ther, and offered, under the uſual penalties, to verify 
this charge by legal evidence. Morton, who was pre- 
fent, heard this accuſation with firmnefs; and replicd 
with a diſdainful ſmile, proceeding either from contempt 
of the infamous character of his accuſer, or from con- 
ſcioufneſs of his own innocence, * that his known 200 
in punifhing thoſe who were ſuſpected of that deteftabl: 
crime, might well exempt himtelf from any fuſpicto! 
of being acceſſory to it; nevertheleſs, he would chers. 
fully ſubmit to a trial, either in that place or in any o. 
ther court; and doubted not but his own innocence, and 
the malice of his enemies, would then appear in the 
eleareſt light.“ Stewart, who was ſtill on his knees, 
began to inquire how he would reconcile his heſto wing 
fo many honours on Archibald Douglas, whom he cer- 
tainly knew to be one of the murderers, with his pre. 
tended zeal againſt that crime. Morton, was ready to 
anſwer. But the k. g commanded both of them to it 
removed. The earl was confined, firſt of all to his ow! 
houſe, and then committed to the cattle of Edinburg“ 
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of which Alexander Erſkine was governor; and as if it 
had not been a ſufficient indignity to ſubject him to the 
power of one of his enemies, he was ſoon after carried 
to Dumbarton, of which Lennox had the command. A 
warrant was likewiſe iſſued for apprehending Archibald 
Douglas; but he, having received timely intelligence of 
the approaching danger, fled into England“. 

The earl of Angus, who imputed theſe violent pro- 
ceedings, not to hatred againſt Morton alone, but to 
the ancient enmity between the houſes of Stewart and 
of Douglas, and who believed that a conſpiracy was 
now formed for the deſtruction of the whole name, 
was ready to take arms in order to reſcue his kinſman. 
But Morton abſolutely forbade any ſuch atterapt, and 
declared that he would rather ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, 
than bring an imputation upon his own character by 
ſceming to decline a, trial f. | 

Elizabeth did not fail to interpoſe, with warmth, in 
behalf of a man who had contributed ſo much to pre- 
ſerve her influence over Scotland. The late tranſac- 
tions in that kingdom had given her great uncaſfineſs, 
The power which Lennox had N independent of 
her was dangerous; the treatment her ambaſſadors had 
met with differed greatly from the reſpect with which 
the Scots were in uſe to receive her miniſters; and the 
attack now made on Morton fully convinced her that 
there was an intention to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord be- 
tween the two nations, and to ſeduce James into a new 
alliance with France, or into a marriage with ſome po- 
piſh princeſs. Full of theſe apprehenſions, ſhe ordered 
a conſiderable body of troops to be aſſembled on the 
borders of Scotlaud, and deſpatched Randolph as her 
ambaſſador into that kingdom. He addreſſed himſelf 
not only to James, and to his council, but to a conven» 
tion of eſtates, met at that time. He began with enu- 
merating the extraordinary benefits which Elizabeth 
had conterred on the Scottiſh nation: that without de- 
wanding a ſingle foot of laud tor herſelf, without cu» 
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article, ſhe had, at the ex 
jects and the treaſures of her crown, reſcued the Scots 
from the dominion of France, eſtabliſhed among them 
true religion, and put them in poſſeſſion of their ancient 


rights: that from the beginning ſhe had protected thoſe 


who eſpoufed the king's cauſe, and by her aſſiſtance 
alone, the crown was preſerved on his head, and all the 
attempts of the adverſe faction baffled: that an union, 
unknown to their anceſtors, but equally beneficial to 
both kingdoms, had ſubſiſted for a long period of years; 
and though ſo many popiſh princes had combined to di- 
ſturb this happy ſtate of things, her care and their con- 
Rancy, had hitherto defeated all theſe efforts: that ſhe 
had obſerved of late an unuſual coldneſs, diſtruſt, and 
eſtrangement in the Scottiſh council, which ſhe could 
impute to none but to Lennox, a ſubject of France, a 
retainer to the houſe of Guiſe, bred vp in the errors of 
POPery' and ſtill ſuſpected of favouring that ſuperſtition, 

ot fatisfied with having mounted fo faſt to ſuch an 
uncommon height of power, which he exerciſed with 
all the raſhneſs of youth, and all the ignorance of a 
ſtranger; nor thinking it enough to have deprived the 
earl of Morton of the authority due to his abilities and 
experience, he had conſpired the ruin of that nobleman, 
who had often expoſed his life in the king's cauſe, who 
had contributed more than any other ſubject to place 
him on the throne, to reſiſt the encroachments of pope- 
ry, and to preſerve the union between the two king+ 
doms. If any zeal for religion remained among the 
nobles in Scotland, if they wiſhed for the continuance 
of amity with England, if they valued the privileges of 
their own. order, he called upon them, in the name of 
his miſtreſs, to remove ſuch a pernicious counſellor as 
Lennox from the preſence of the young king, to reſcue 
Morton out of the hands of his avowed enemy, and to 
ſecure to him the benefit of a fair and impartial trial; 
and if force were neceſſary towards accompliſhing a 
deſign ſo ſalutary to the king and kingdom, he promiſed 
them the protection of his miſtreſs in the enterpriſe, 
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and whatever aſſiſtanee they ſhould demand, either of 
men or money f. 

But theſe extraordinary remonſtrances, accompanied 
with ſuch an unulual appeal from the king to his ſub- 
jects, were not the only means employed by Elizabeth 
in fre our of Morton, and againſt Lennox. She per- 
ſuaded the prince of Orange to ſend an agent into Scot - 
land, and under colour of complimenting James on ac- 
count of the valour which many of his ſubjects had dif- 

in the ſervice of the States, to enter into a long 
detail of the reſtleſs enterpriſes of the popiſh princes a- 
gainſt the proteſtant religion; to beſeech him to adherg 
mviolably to the alliance with England, the only bar» 
rier which ſecured his kingdom —_=_ their dangerous 
cabals; and, above all things, to diſtruſt the inſinuatiom 
ould of thoſe who endeavoured to weaken or to diſſolve 
e, a that union between the Britiſh nations, which all the 
's of {MW proteſtants in Europe bebeld with ſo much pleaſure *, 
ion. James's counſellors were too intent upon the deſtruc- 
an tion of their enemy to liſten to theſe remonſtrances. 
vith The officious interpoſition of the prince of Orange, the 
f a haughty tone of Elizabeth's meſſage, and ſo avowed an 
the attempt to excite ſubjects to rebel againſt their ſove- 


and reign, were conſidered as unexampled inſults on the 
any majeſty and independence of a crowned head. A ge- 
vho neral and evaſive an{wer was given to Randolph. 


ace James prepared to afſert his own diguity with ſpirit. 
pe- All thoſe ſuſpected of favouring Morton were — 
ng · out of office, ſome of them were required to ſur- 
the render themſelves priſoners; the fencible men through- 
nce out the kingdom were commanded to take arms; and 
of s were levied and poſted on the borders. The 
of Engliſh ambaſſador, finding that neither the public ma- 
a8 niteſto which he had delivered to the convention, nor 
his private cabals with the nobles, could excite them to 
to arms, fled in the night-time out of Scotland, where li- 
; bels againſt him had been daily publiſhed, aud even at- 
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tempts made upon his life. In both kingdoms 
thing wore an hoſtile aſpect. But Elizabeth, though 
ſhe wiſhed'to have intimidated the Scottiſh king by her 
preparations, had no inclinarion to enter into a war with 
him, and the troops on the borders, which had given 
fuch umbrage; were ſoon diſperſed. . 
The greater ſdlicitude Elizabeth diſcovered for Mor. 
ton's ſafety, the more eagerly did his enemies drive on 
their ſchemes for his deſtruction. Captain Stewart, his 
accuſer, was firſt appointed ti - to the earl of Arran, 
and foon after both the title and <ſtate of his unhappy 
ward, to which he advanced fome frivolous claun, 
were conferred upon him. The new made peer was 
commanded to conduct Morton from Dumbarton to 
Edinburgh; and by that choice the carl was not only 
warned what fate he might expect, but had the crue! 
mortification of ſeeing his mortal enemy already loaded 
with honours, in reward of the malice which he had 
contributed to his ruin. 

The records of the court of Ju/iciary at this period 
are loſt. The account which our hiſtorians give of 
Morton's trial is inaccurate and unſatisfactory, The 
whole proceedings ſeem to have been violent, irregular, 
and oppreſſive. Arran, in order to extort evidence, 
. ſeveral of the earl's domeſtics with unuſual 
cruelty. During the trial, great bodies of armed men 
were drawn up in different parts of the city. Ihe ju- 

was compoſed of the earl's known enemies; and 
> Ah he challenged ſeveral of them, his objections 
were over- ruled. After a ſhort conſultation, his pcers 
tound him guilty of concealing, and of being ar? and 
part in the conſpisgey againſt the life of the late king. 
The firſt part of the verdict did not ſurpriſe him, but 
he twice repeated the words ert and part with ſome 
vehemence, and added, „God knows it is not fo.” 
The doom which the law decrees againſt a traitor was 

onounced, The king, however, remitted the cruel 
and ignominious part of the ſentence, and appointed 
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that he ſhould fuffer death next day, by being behead- 
ed . ' 

During that awful interval, Morton poſſeſſed the ut- 
moſt compoſure of mind. He ſupped cheerfully; flept 
2 part of the night in his uſual manner, and employed 
the reſt of his time in religious conferences, and m acts 
of devotion with fome miniſters of the city. The cler- 
gyman who attended him, dealt freely with his conſci- 
ence, and preſſed his crimes home upon ham. What 
he confeſſed with regard to the crime for which he ſuf- 
fered, is remarkable, and ſupplies, in ſome meaſure, 
the imperfection of our records. He acknowledged, 
that on his return from England after the death of Ri- 
zio, Bothwell had informed him of the conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the king, which the queen, as he told him, 
knew of and approved ; that he ſolicited him to concur 
in the execution of it, which at that time he abſolutely 
declined; that ſoon after, Bothwell himſelf, and Archi- 
bald Douglas, in his name, renewing their ſolicitations 
to the ſame purpoſe, he had required a warrant under 
the queen's hand, authorizing the attempt, and as that 
had never been produced, he had refuſed to be any far- 
ther concerned in the matter. But,“ continued he, 
« as I neither conſented to this treaſonable act, nor 
« affiſted in the committing of it, ſo it was impoſ- 
« ſible for me to reveal, or to prevent it. To whom 
„ could I make the diſcovery? The queen was the au- 
« thor of the enterpriſe. Darnly was ſuch a change- 
ling that no ſecret could be fately communicated to 
„ him. Huntly and Bothwell, who bore the chict 
« {way in the kingdom, were themſelves the perpetra- 
« tors of the crime.” Thele circumſtances, it mult be 
confeſſed, go ſome length towards extenuating Morton's 
guilt; and though his apology for the favour he had 
ſhewn to Archibald Douglas, whom he knew to be 
one of the conſpirators, be far leſs ſatisfactory, no un. 
ealy reflections ſeem to have diſquieted his own mind 
on that account“. When his keepers told hun that 
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the guards were attending, and all things in readineſs, 
« ] praiſe my God,” faid he, „I am ready likewiſe,” 
Arran commanded theſe guards; and even in thoſe 
moments, when the moſt implacable hatred is apt to 
re'ent, the malice of his enemies could not forbear this 
inſult. On the feaffold, his behaviour was calm; his 
cbuntenance and voice unaltered; and after ſome time 
ſpent in devotion, he ſuffered death with the intrepidi- 
tv which became the name of Douglas. His head was 
placed on the public gaol of Edinburgh; and his body, 
after lying till ſun-ſet on the ſcaffold, covered with 2 
beggarly cloak, was carried by common porters to the 
uſunl burial-ptace of criminals. None of his friends 
durſt accompany it to the grave, or diſcover their gra- 
titude and reſpect by any ſymptoms of forrowf. 
Arran, no leſs profligate in private life, than audaci- 
ous in his public conduct, ſoon after drew the attention 
of his countrymen, by his infamous marriage with the 
counteſs of March. Before he grew into favour at 
court, he had been often entertained in her huſband's 
houſe, and without regarding the laws of hoſpitality or 
of gratitude, carried on a criminal intrigue with the 
wife of his benefa&tor, a woman young and beautiful, 
hut according to the deſcription of a contemporary hi- 
ſtorian, * intolerahle in all the imperfections incident to 
« her ſex.” Impatient of any reſtraint upon their mutu- 
al deſires, they, with equal ardour, wiſhed to avow 
their union publicly, and to legitimate, by a marriage, 
the offspring of their unlawful paſſion, The countels 
petitioned to be divorced from her huſband, for a rea- 
fon which no modèſt woman will ever plead. The 
judges, over-awed by Arran, paſſed ſentence without 
delay. And this infamous ſcene, was concluded by a 


marriage, folemniſed with great pomp, and beheld by 


all ranks of men with the utmoſt horror f. 

A parliament was held this year, at the opening of 
which ſome diffutes aroſe between Arran and earl now 
created duke of Lennox. Arran, haughty by nature, 
and puſhed on by his wife's ambition, began to affect 
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an equality with the duke, under whoſe protection he 
had Jitherto been contented to place himſelf. After 
various attempts-to form a party in the council againſt. 
Lennox, he found him fixed ſo firmly in the king's af- 
fections, that it was impoſſible to ſhake him; and ra- 
ther than loſe all intereſt at court, from which he was. 
haniſhed, he made the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to the 
favourite, and again recovered his former credit. This 
rupture contributed, however, to render the duke ſtill 
more odious to the nation. During the continuance of 
it, Arran affected to court the clergy, pretended an ex- 
traordinary zeal for the proteſtant religion, and labour- 
ed to confirm the ſuſpicions which were entertained of 
his rival, as an emiſſary of the houſe of Guile, and a fa- 
vourer of popery. As he was ſuppoſed to be acquaint- 
ed with the duke's moſt ſecret deſigns, his calumnies 
were liſtened to with more credit than was due to his 
character. To the ſame cauſe we muſt aſcribe ſeveral 
acts of parliament uncommonly favourable to the 
church, particularly one which aboliſhed the practice 
introduced by Morton, of appointing but one miniſter to 
ſeveral pariſhes. 

No notice hath been taken for ſome years of eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs. While the civil government underwent 
ſo many extraordinary revolutions, the church was not 
free from convulſions. Two objects chiefly engroſſed 
the attention of the clergy. The one was, the forming 
a ſyſtem of diſcipline, or eccleſiaſtical polity. After 
long labour, and many difficulties, this was at laſt 
brought to ſome degree of perfection. The aſſembly 
ſolemnly approved of it and appointed it to be laid be- 
tore the privy-council, in order to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of it in parliament. But, Morton, during his ad- 
miniſtration, and thoſe who, after his fall, governed the 
king, were equally _— to ſee it carried into exe- 
cution; and by ſtarting difficulties, and throwing in ob- 
jections, prevented it from receiving a legal ſanction. 
The other point in view was, the abolition of the epiſ- 
copal order. The biſhops were ſo devoted to the king, to 
whom they owed their promotion, that the function it» 
ſelf was by ſome reckoned dangerous to civil liberty. 
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Being allowed a ſeat in parhament, and diſtinguiſhed. 
by titles of honour, theſe not only occafioned many 2. 
vocations from their ſpiritual employments, but 
rendered their character and manners extremely differ. 
ent from thoſe of the clergy in that age. The noble 
viewed their power with jealouſy; the populace con- 
fidered their lives as profane; and wiſhed their down- 
fal with equal ardour. The perfonal emulation be- 
tween Melvil and Adamſon, a man of learning, and 
eminent for his popular cloquence, who was promoted, 
on the death of Douglas, to be archbiſhop of St. An- 
tlrews, mingled itſelf with the paſſions on each fide, 
and heightened them. Attacks were made in every 
aſſembly on the order of biſhops; their privileges were 
gradually circumſcribed ; and at laſt an act was paſſed, 
declaring the office of biſhop, as it was then exerciſed 
within the realm, to have neither foundation nor war- 
rant in the word of God; and requiring, under pain 
of excommunication, all who now poſſeſſed that of. 
fice, inflantly to reſign it, and to abſtain from preach- 
ing or adminiſtering the ſacraments, until they ſhouid 
receive permiſſion from the aſſembly. The court did 
not acquieſce in this decree. 
A vacancy happening ſoon after in the ſee of Glaſgow, 
Montgomery miniſter at Stirling, a man vain, fickle, 
preſumptuous, and more apt, by the blemiſhes in his 
character, to have alienated the people trom an order 
already beloved, than to rec oncile them to one which 
was the object of their hatred, ſtruck up an infamous 
bargain with Lennox, and on his recommendation was 
choſen archbiſhop. The prefbytery of Stirling, of 
which he was a member, the preſbytery of Glaigow, 
whither he was to be tranſlated, the general aſſembly, 
vied with each other in proſecuting him on that ac- 
count. In order to ſcreen Montgomery, James made 
trial both of gentle and of rigorous meaſures, and both 
were equally ineffectual. The general aſſembly was 
juſt ready to pronounce againſt him the ſentence of ex- 
communication, when 2 herald entered, and com- 
manded them in the king's name, and under pain ot 


rebellion, to ſtop further proceeduigs. Even this uw 
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junction they deſpiſed; and though Montgomery, by 
is tears ſeeming penitence, procured a ſhort re- 
ſpite, the ſentence was at laſt iſſued by their appoint» 
ment, and publiſhed in all the churches throughout the 
kingdom. | | 

The firmneſs of the clergy in a collective body was 
not greater than the boldneis of ſome individuals, par- 
ticularly of the miniſters of Edinburgh. They inveigh- 
ed daily againſt the corruptions in the adminiftration; 
and, with the freedom of ſpeech admitted into the pul- 
pit in that age, named Lennox and Arran as the chief 
authors of the grievances under which the church and 
kingdom groaned. The courtiers, in their turn, com- 
plained to the king of the infolent and ſeditious ſpirit 
of the clergy. In order to check the boldneſs of their 
diſcourſes, James iſſued a proclamation, commanding 
Dury, one of the moſt popular miniſters, not only to 
leave the town, but to abſtain from preaching in any 
other place. Dury complained to the judicatorics of 
the church, of this encroachment upon the immunities 
of his office. They approved of the doctrine which 
he delivered; and he determined to difregard the royal 
proclamation. But the magiſtrates being determined 
to compel him to leave the city, according to the king's 
orders, he was obliged to abandon his charge, after 
proteſting publicly, at the croſs of Edinburgh, againſt 
the violence which was put upon him. The people ac- 
companied him to the gates with tears and lamenta- 
tions; and the clergy denounced the vengeance of hea- 
ven againſt the authors of this outrage *. 

In this perilous ſituation ſtood the church, the autho- 
rity of its judicatorics called in queſtion, and the liberty 
of the pulpit reſtrained, when a ſudden revolution in the 
civil government procured them unexpected relief. 

The two favourites, by their aſcendent over the king, 
poſſeſſed uncontrolled power in the kingdom, and exer- 
ciſed it with the utmoſt wantonneſs. — uſually re- 
ſided at Dalkeith, or Kinncil, the feats of Lennox and 
of Arran, and was attended by ſuch company, and era» 
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ployed in ſuch amuſements, as did not ſuit his dignity, zu 
e ſcryices of thoſe ho had contributed moſt to place WWF T 
the crown on his head were but little remembered. Ma WW cr. 
ny who had oppoſed him with the greateſt- virulence, W tut 
enjoyed the rewards and honours to which: the other bat 
were entitled, Exalted notions of regal prerogative, u-: bin 
terly inconſiſtent with the conſtitution of Scotland, be. tio 
ing inſtilled by them into the mind of the young mo- {© 
narch, unfortunately made, at that early age, a deey ru 
impreſſion there, and became the ſource of almoſt all his W gtu 
future errors in the government of both kingdoms", WM te 
Courts of juſtice were held in almoſt every county, the J 
proprietors of land were called before them, and upon b. 
the ſlighteſt neglect of any of the numerous forms which W 2s 
are pectiliar to feudal holdings, they were fined with un- tra; 
uſual and intolerable rigour. The lord chamberlain re- his 
vived the obfolete juriſdiction, of his office over the bo- ther 
roughs, and they were ſubjected to exactions no les gert 
grievous. A deſign ſeemed likewiſe to have been form- ind 
ed to exaſperate Elizabeth, and to diſſolve the alliance W men 
with her, which all good proteſtants eſteemed the chief I neu 
ſecurity of their religion in Scotland. A. cloſe correſpon- WM and 
dence was ſet on foot between the king and his mother, WM to ff 
and conſiderable progreſs made towards uniting their Rut 
titles to the crown, by ſuch a trraty of aſſociation as MW mem 
Maitland had projected; which could not fail of endan- W bis t. 
gering or diminiſhing his authority, and muſt have prove WW gero. 
ed fatal to thoſe who had acted againſt her with greatelt I tion. 
vigour. the C 
All theſe circumſlances irritated the impatient ſpirit Nati. 
of the Scottiſh nobles, who reſolved to tolerate no long- appre 


while their preſumption and inexperience ruined bo 

the king and kingdom. Elizabeth, who, during the ad- 
miniſtration of the four regents, had the entire direction 
of the affairs of Scotland, felt herſelf deprived of all in- 
fluence in that kingdom ever ſince the death of Morton, 


word: 
Ert 


and was ready to countenance any attempt to reſcus Mo: qi, 
the king out of the hands of favourites who were lead; fiollou 
Ty <= Fs 3 — party 
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ing him into meaſures ſo repugnant” to all her views. 
earls of Mar and Glencairn, lord Ruthven, lately 
created ear] of Gowrie, lord Lindſay, lord Boyd, the 
tutor of Glamis, the maſter of Oliphant, with ſeveral 
barons and gentlemen of diſtinction, entered into a com- 
bination for that purpoſe; and as changes in adminiſtra- 
tion, which, among poliſhed nations, are brought about 
ſlowly and filently, by artifice and intrigue, were in that 
rude age effected ſuddenly and by violence, the king's 
ſituation, and the ſecurity of the favourites, encouraged 
the conſpirators to have immediate recourſe to force. 
James, after having reſided for ſome time in Athol, 
where he enjoyed his favourite amuſement of hunting, 
was now returning towards Edinburgh with a ſmall 
train. He was invited to Ruthven caſtle, which lay in 
his way; and as he ſuſpected no danger, he went thi- 
ther in hopes of farther ſport, The multitude of ſtran- 
gers whom he found there gave him ſome uneaſineſs; 
and as thoſe who were in the ſecret arrived every mo- 
ment from different parts, the appearance of ſo many 
new faces increaſed his fears. He difſembled, however, 
and next morning made ready for the field, expecting 
to find there ſome opportunity of making his eſcape. 
But the nobles entering his bed chamber preſented a 
memorial againſt the illegal and oppreſſive actions of 
his two favourites, whom they repreſented as moſt dan- 
gerous enemies to the religion and liberties of the na- 
tion. James, though he received this remonſtrance with 
the complaiſance which was neceſſary in his preſent fi- 
tuation, was extremely impatient to be gone; but as he 
approached the door of the apartment, the tutor of Gla- 
mis rudely ſtopped him. The king complained, expol- 
tulated, threatened, and finding all theſe without effect, 
burſt into tears: “ No matter,” faid Glamis fiercely, 
« better children weep than bearded men,” Theſe 
words made a deep impreſſion on the king's mind, and 
ere never forgotten. The conſpirators, without re- 
zarding his tears or indignation, diſmiſſed ſuch of his 
ollowers as they ſuſpected; allowed none but their own 
party to have acccls to him; and, though they treated 
Vol. II. NM 
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him with great reſpect, guarded his perſon with the ut. 
moſt care. This enterpriſe is uſually called by our hiſ. 
torians, The raid of Ruthwven*, 

Lennox and Arran were aſtoniſhed to the laſt degree 
at an event ſo unexpected, and fo fatal to their power, 
The former endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, to excite 
the inhabitants of Edimburgh to take arms in order to 
reſcue their {ſovereign from captivity, The latter, with 
his uſual impetuoſity, mounted on herſeback the moment 
he heard what had befallen the king, and with a few 
followers rode towards Ruthven caſtle, and as a confi- 
derable body of the conſpirators, under the command 
of the earl of Mar, lay in his way ready to oppoſe him, 
he ſeparated himſelf from his companions, and with two 
attendants arrived at the gate of the caſtle. At the ſigli 
of a man ſo odious to his country, the indignation of 
the conſpirators roſe, and inſtant death muſt have hea 
the puniſtment of his raſhneſs, if the friendſhip of Gow: 
rie, or ſome other cauſe not explained by our hiſtorians, 
had not ſ. ved a life fo pernicious to the kingdom. He 
was confined, however, to the caſtle of Stirling, without 
being admitted, into the king's preſence. 

The king, though really the priſoner of his own ſub- 
jects, with whoſe conduct he could not help diſcovering 
many ſymptoms of diſguſt, was obliged to publiſh a pro- 
clamation, ſignifying his approbation of their enterpriſe, 
declaring that he himſelf was at full liberty, without any 
reſtraint or violence offered to his perſon; and forbid- 
ding any attempt againſt thoſe concerned in the Roi if 
Ruthven, under pretence of reſcuing him out of ther 
hands. At the ſame time, he commanded Lennox to 
leave Scotland before the twentieth of September:. 

Soon after, ſir George Carey and Bowes arrived 29 
ambaſſadors from Elizabeth. The pretext of their em- 
baſſy was to inquire after the king's ſafety; to encci. 
rage and to countenance the conlpirators was the re:! 
motive of it. By their interceſſion, the earl of Angus, 
who, ever ſince the death of his uncle Morton, had liv 
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ed in exile, obtained leave to return. And the acceſſion 
ol a nobleman ſo powerful and ſo popular ſtrengthened 
the faction +. | | 
Lennox, whoſe amiable and gentle qualities had pro- 
cured him many friends, and who received private aſſur- 
ances that the king's favour towards him was in no de- 
gree abated, ſeemed reſolved, at firſt, to $87.90 regard 
to a command extorted by violence, and no leſs diſa- 

reeable to James, than it was rigorous with regard to 
Fimſelf, But the power of his enemies, who were maſ- 
ters of the king's perſon, who were ſecretly ſupported 
by Elizabeth, and openly applauded by the clergy, de- 
terred him from any enterpriſe, the ſucceſs of which was 
dubious, and the danger certain, both to himſelt and to 
his ſovereign. He put off the time of his departure, 
however, by various artifices, in expectation either that 
James might make his eſcape from the conſpirators, or 
that fortune might preſent {ome more favourable oppor- 
tunity of taking arms for his relief. 

On the other hand, the conſpirators were extremely 
ſolicitous not only to ſecure the approbation of their 
countrymen, but to obtain ſome hand ſanction of their 
enterpriſe. For this purpoſe they publiſhed a long de- 
claration, containing the motives which had induced. 
them to, venture on ſuch an irregular ſtep, and endea- 
voured to heighten the public indignation againſt the 
favourites, by repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt colours, their 
inexperience and inſolence, their contempt of the nobles, 
their violation of the privileges of the church, and their 
oppreſſion of the people. They obliged the king, who 
could not with ſafety refuſe any of their demands, to 
grant them a remiſſion in the moſt ample form; and 
not ſatisfied with that, they applied to the aſſembly 
of the church, and eaſily procured an act, declaring, 
* that they had done good and acceptable ſervice to 
« God, to their ſovereign, and to their native coun» 
* try, and requiring all ſincere proteſtants to concur 
« with them in carrying forward ſuch a laudable enter- 
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priſe. And in order to add the greater weight to this 
act, every miniſter was enjoined to read it in his own 
pulpit, and to infli& the cenſures of the church on thoſe 
who ſet themſelves in oppoſition to ſo good a cauſe. 
A convention of eſtates. aſſembled a few days after, 
paſſed an act to the ſame effect, and granted full in- 
frog to the conſpirators for every thing they had 
ne “. 

James was conducted by them, firſt to Stirling, and 
afterwards to the palace of Holyrood-houſe; and though 
he was received every where with the external mts 
of reſpect due to his dignity, his motions were care. 
fully obſerved, and he was under a reſtraint no leſs 
ſtrict than at the firſt moment when he was ſeized by 
the conſpirators. Lennox, after eluding many com- 
mands to depart ont of the kingdom, was at laſt obli- 
ged to begin his journey. He Fiogered, however, for 
ſome time in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as if 
he had ſtill intended to make one effort towards re- 
ſtoring the king to liberty. But either from the gen- 
tleneſs of his own diſpoſition, averſe to bloodſhed and 
the diſorders of civil war, or from ſome other cautc un- 
known to us, he abandoned the deſign and ſet out for 
France, by the way of England. The king iſſued the 
order for his departure, with no leſs reluctance than 
the duke obeyed it; and both mourned a ſeparation, 
which neither of them had power to prevent. Soon 
after his arrival in France, the fatigue of the journey, 
or the anguiſh of his mind, threw him into a fever. 
In his laſt moments he diſcovered ſuch a firm adher- 
ence to the proteſtant faith, as fully vindicates his me- 
mory from an imputation of an attachment to popery, 
with which he had been uncharitably loaded in Scotlandt, 
As he was the earlieſt, and beſt beloved, he was, perhaps, 
the moſt deſerving, though not the moſt able, of a! 
James's favourites. The warmth and tenderneſs of his 
maſter's affection for him was not abated by death itſelt. 
By many acts of kindneſs and generoſity towards his 


* Cald, iii, 177, 187, 200. Spotſw. 322. f Spotſu. 
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poſterity, the king not only did great honour to the 
memory of Lennox, but ſet his own character in one 
of the moſt favourable points of view. | 

The ſucceſs of the conſpiracy which deprived James 
of liberty made great noile over all Europe, and at laſt 
reached the ears of Mary in the priſon. to which the 
was confined, As her own experience had taught her 
what injuries a captive prince is expoſed to ſuffer; and 
as many of thoſe who were now concerned in the enter- 
priſe againſt her ſon, were the ſame perſons hom ſhe 
conſidered as the chief aythors of her own misfortunes, it 
was natural for the tenderneſs of a mother to apprehend 
that the ſame calamities were ready to fall on his head; 
and ſuch a proſpect did not fail of adding to the diſtreſs 
and horror of her own ſituation. In the anguiſh of her 
heart ſhe wrote to Elizabeth, complaining in the bittereſt 
terms of the unprecedented rigour with wlich ſhe aecielf 
had been treated, and beſeeching her not to abandon her 
ſon to the mercy of his rebellious ſubjects; nor permit 
him to be involved in the fame misfortunes under Which 
ſhe had ſo long groaned. The peculiar vigour and 
acrimony of ſtyle, for which this letter is remarkable, 
diſcover both the high ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen, un- 
ſubdued by her ſufferings, and the violence of her in- 
dignation at Elizabeth's artifices and ſeverity. But it 
was ill adapted to gain the end ſhe had in view, and 
accordingly it neither procured any mitigation of the 
1gour of her own conſinement, nor any interpoſition 

in favour of the king 5. 

Henry III. who, though he feared and hated the prin- 
ces of Guile, was often obliged to court their favour, in- 
terpoſed with warmth, in order to extricate James out 
of the hands of a party ſo entirely devoted to the Engliſh 
intereſt. He commanded M. de la Motte Fenelon, his 
ambaſſador at the court of England to repair to Edin- 
burgh, and to contribute is utmoit endeavours towards 
placing James in a ſituation more ſuitable to his dignity, 
A Elizabeth could not, with decency, refuſe him liber- 
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ty to execute this commiſſion, ſhe appointed Daviſon to 
attend him into Scotland, as her envoy, under colour of 
concurring with him in the negotiation, hut in reality 


to be a V = his motions, and to obſtruct his ſucceſs. 
ole 


James, w title to the crown had not hitherto been 
recogniſed by any of the princes on the continent, was 
extremely fond of fuch an honourable embaſſy from the 
French monarch; and on that. account, as well as for 
the ſake of the errand on which he came, received Fe- 
nelon with great reſpect. The nobles, under whoſe 
power the king was, did not reliſh this interpoſition of 
the French court, which had long loſt its ancient influ- 
ence over the affairs of Scotland. The clergy were a- 
| armed at the danger to which religion would de expoſ. 
ed, if the princes of Guiſe, ſhould recover any aſcendent 
over the public councils. And though the king tried 
every method for reſtraining them within the hounds 
of decency, they declaimed againſt the court of France, 
againſt the princes of Guiſe, againft the ambaſſador, a- 
ainſt entering into any alliance with ſuch notorious per- 
cutors of the church of God, with a vehemence which 
no regular government would now tolerate, but which 
was —— extremely common. The ambaſſador watch- 


ed by Daviſon, diſtruſted by the nobles, and expoſed to 


the inſults of the clergy and of the people, returned in- 
to England without prpcuring any change in the kinz's 
ſituation, or receiving any anſwer to a propofal which 
he made, that the government ſhould be carried on in 
the joint names of James and the queen his mother 5. 

| Meanwhile James, though he diſſenibled with great 
art, became every day more uneaſy under his confine- 
ment; his uneaſineſs rendered him continually attentive 
to find out a proper opportunity for making his eſcape; 


and to this attention he at laſt owed his liberty, which 


the king of France was not able, nor the queen of Eug- 
land willing, to procure for him. As the confjirators 
had forced Lennox out of the kingdom, and kept Ar- 
ran at a diſtance from court, they grew ſecure; and 
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imagining that time had reconciled the king to thera, 
and to his ſituation, they watched him with little care. 
Some occaſions of diſcord had ariſen among themſelves; 
and the French ambaſſador, by fomenting theſe during 
the time of his reſidence in Scotland, had weakened the 
union, in which alone their ſafety conſiſted*®. Colonel 
Mihiam Stewart, the commander of the band of gen- 
tlemen who guarded the king's perſon, heing gained by 
James, had the principal merit in the ſcheme for reſtor- 
ing his maſter to liberty. Under pretence of paying a 
viſit to the earl of March, his grand uncle, James wag 
permitted to go from Falkland to St. Andrews. That 
he might not create any ſuſpicion, he lodged at firſt in 
an open defencelefs houſe in the town, but pretending a 
curiofity to ſee the caſtle, no ſooner was he entered 
with ſome of his attendants whom he could truſt, than 
colonel Stewart commanded the gates to be ſhut, and ex- 
eluded all the reſt of his train. Next morning the earls 
of Argyll, Huntly, Crawford, Montroſe, Rothes, with 
others to whom the ſceret had been communicated, en- 
tered the town with their followers, and though Mar, 
with ſeveral of the leaders of the faction, appeared in 
arms, they found themſelves fo far outnumbered, that 
it was in vain to think of recovering poſſeſſion of the 
king's perſon, hiehi had been in their power ſomewhat 
longer than ten months. James was naturally of ſo ſoft 
and ductile a temper, that thoſe who were near his per- 
lon commonly made a2 deep impreſſion on his heart, 
which was formed to be under the Way of favourites, 
And as he remained during fo long a time, and at a pe- 
riod of life when reſentments are rather violent than 
alting, implacable and unreconciled to the conſpirators, 
they muſt either have improved the opportunities of 
inſinuating themſelves into favour with little dexterity, 
or the indignation with which this firſt inſult to his per- 
lon and authority filled him, muſt have been very great. 

His joy at his eſcape was youthful and exceſſive. 
He reſolved, however, by the advice of fir James Mel- 
vil, and his witeſt counſellors, to act with the utmoſt 
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moderation. Having called into his preſence the lead- 
ers of both factions, the neighbouring gentry, the de- 
puties of the adjacent boroughs, and the miniſters, 

and the heads of colleges, he declared, that although 
he had been held under reſtraint for ſome time by vio- 
lence, he would not impute that as a crime to any 
man, but, without remembering the irregulariticg 
which had been ſo frequent during his minority, would 

aſs a general act of oblivion, and govern all his ſub- 
jects with undiſtinguiſhing and equal aſſection. And 
as an evidence of his ſincerity, he viſited the earl of 
Gowrie at Ruthven caſtle, and granted him a full par- 
don of any guilt he had contracted, by the crime com- 
mitted in that very place +. 0g 

But James did not adhere long to this prudent. and 
moderate plan. His former favourite, the earl of Ar- 
ran, had been permitted for ſome time to reſide at Kin- 
neil, one of his country ſeats. As ſoon as the king 
felt himſelf at liberty, his love for him began to revive, 
and he expreſſed a ſtrong defire to fee him. The cour- 
tiers violently oppoſed the return of a minion, whoſe 
inſolent and overbearing temper they dreaded, as much 
as the nation deteſted his crimes. James, however, 
continued his importunity, and promiſing that he 
ſhould continue with him no longer than ont day, they 
were obliged to yield. This interview . rekindled an- 
cient affection; the king forgot his promiſe; Arran re- 
gained his aſcendant over him, and within a few days 
reſumed the excerciſe of power, and all the arrogance 
of an undeſerving favourite, and all the raſhneſs pecu- 
liar to himſelf $. 

The firſt effect of his influence was a proclamation 
with regard to thoſe concerned in the Rar of Ruthven, 
They were required to acknowledge their crime in the 
humbleſt manner; and the king promiſed to grant them 
2 full pardon, provided their future conduct were 
ſuch as did not oblige him to remember paſt milcar- 
riages. The tenour of this proclamation was extreme- 
ly different from the act of oblivion which the coup 
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rators had been encouraged to expect. Nor did any 
of them reckon it ſafe to rely on à promiſe clogged 
with ſuch an equivocal condition, and granted by 4 
young prince under the influence of a miniſtey, void 
of faith, regardleſs of ies? 6 and tranſported by the 
deſire of revenge even beyond the uſual ferocity of his 
temper. Many of the leaders, who had at ap- 
peared openly at court, retired to their own houſes; 
and, forcſeeing the dangerous ſtorm which was ga- 
thering, began to look out for a retreat in foreign coun- 
tries f. | 
Elizabeth, who had all along protected the conſpi- 
rators, was extremely diſguſted with meaſures which 
tended ſo viſibly to their deſtruction, and wrote to the 
king a harſh and haughty letter, reproaching him in a 
ſtyl: very uncommon among princes, with breach of 
faith in recalling Arran to court, and with imprudence 
in proceeding 15 rigorouſly againſt his beſt and moſt 
faithful ſubjects. James, with a becoming dignity, re- 
plied, that promiſes extorted by violence, and condi- 
tions yielded out of fear, were no longer binding, 
when theſe were removed; that it belonged to him 
alone to chuſe what miniſters he would employ in his 
{rvice; and that though he reſolved to treat the con- 
ſpirators at Ruthven with the utmoſt clemency, it was 
neceſſary, for the ſupport of his authority, that ſuch 
an inſult on his perſon ſhould not pals altogether uncen- 
ſured f, = | 

Elizabeth's letter was quickly followed by Walfing- 
ham her ſecretary, whom the appointed her ambaſ- 
lador to James, and who appeared at the Scottiſh ' 
court with a fplendour and magnificence well calcu- 
lated to pleaſe and dazzle a young prince. Walfing- 
bam was admitted to ſeveral conferences with James 
imſelf, in which he inſiſted on the fame topics con- 
arte in the letter, and the king repeated his former 
anſwers, 

After ſuffering ſeveral indignities from the arrogance 
of Arran and his creatures, he returned ro England, 
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without concluding any new treaty with the king, 
Walſingham was, next to Burleigh, the miniſter on 
whom the chief weight of the Engliſh adminiſtration 
reſted; and when a perſon of his rank ſtept fo far out 
of the ordinary road of buſineſs, as to undertake a long 
journey in his old age, and under a declining ſtate of 

ealth, ſome affair of conſequence was ſuppoſed to he 
the cauſe, or ſome important event was expected to he 
the effect of this meaſure. But as nothing conſpicu- 
ous either occaſioned or followed this embaſſy, it is 
probable that Elizabeth had no other intention in em- 
ploying this ſagacious miniſter, than to diſcover, with 
exactneſs, the capacity and diſpoſition of the Scottiſh 
king, who was now arrived at a time of life when, 
with ſome degree of certainty, conjectures might be 
formed concerning his character and future conducd. 
As James poſſeſſed talents of that kind, which make 
a greater figure in converſation than in action, he gain- 
ed a great deal by this interview with the Engliſh fecre- 
tary, who, notwithſtanding the cold reception he met 
with, gave ſuch an advantageous repreſentation of his 
abilities, as determined Elizabeth to treat him, hence 
forward, with greater decency and reſpect “. 

Elizabeth's eagerneſs to protect the conſpirators ren. 
dered James more violent in his proceedings again 
them. As they had all refuſed to accept of pardon 
upon the terms which he had offered, they were re 
quired, by a new proclamation to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. The earl of Angus alone complied; the 
reſt either fled into England, or obtained the king's li 
cence to retire into foreign parts. A convention of «i 
ſtates was held, the members of which, deceived by 
an unworthy artifice of Arran's, declared thoſe con 
cerned in the Raid of Ruthven to have been guilty d 
high treaſon; appointed the act paſſed laſt yu appro! 
ing of their conduct to be expunged out of the records; 
and engaged to ſupport the — in proſecuting the fu 
gitives with the utmoſt rigour of law. | 

The conſpirators, though far from having done an 
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ns, thing that was uncommon in a barbarous age, among 
Bu mutinous nobles, and under an unſettled ſtate of 
5 rernment, muſt be acknowledged to have been guilty 


of an act of treaſon againſt their ſovereign; and James, 
on Wwho conſidered their conduct in this light, had good 
o be on to boaſt of his clemency, when he offered to 
* „„ (pardon them upon confeſſing their crime. But, on the 
4 other hand, it muſt be allowed that, after the king's 


picu voluntary promiſe of a — oblivion, they had ſome 
it u reason to complain of breach of faith, and could not, 
* without the moſt unpardonable imprudence, have put 


their lives in Arran's power. ö 

The intereſt of the church was conſiderably affected 
y theſe contrary revolutions, While the conſpirators 
kept poſſeſſion of power, the clergy not only recovered, 
but extended, their pripileges. As they had formerly 
icclared the Hierarchy to be unlawful, they took ſome 


— bold meaſures towards exterminating the epiſcopal or- 

ne er out of the church; and it was owing more to A- 
of ve arſon's dexterity in perplexing and lengthening out 
: e; than to their own want 


he proceſs for that purpo 
f zeal, that they aid not deprive, and perhaps excom- 
wnicate all the biſhops in Scotland. hen the kin 

ccovered his liberty, things put ov a very different af 
ect. The favour beſtowed upon Arran, the enemy of 
very thing decent and facred, and the rigorous 3 


'S ren 
gain 
zardon 


kr rs ion of thoſe nobles who had been the moſt zealous de- 
* the enders of the proteſtant cauſe, were conſidered as ſure 
g's " relages of the approaching ruin of the church. The 


lergy could not conceal their apprehenſions, nor view 
lis impending danger in ſilence, Drury, who had 


wy een reſtored to his office as one of the miniſters of 
"It unburgh, openly 2 the Raid of Ruthven in 
va e pulpit, at which the king was ſo enraged, that not- 


ecords; 


ithſtanding ſome A of his ſubmiſſion, he com- 
the fu 


anded him to reſign his charge in the city: Mr. An- 
rew Melvil, being Tu monet before the privy-council, 

anſwer for the doctrine he had uttcred in a ſermon 
St Andrews, and accuſed of comparing the pre- 
nt grievances of the nation with thoſe under James 
!, aud of intimating oblique.y that they ought to be 


ne al 


b. 
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redreſſed. in the fame manner, thought it incumbent 
on him to behave with great firmneſs. Ile declined 
the juriſdiction of a civil court, in a cauſe purely eccle, 
Wal; the preſbytery of, which he was a member, 

ad, as he contended, the ſole right to call him to ac- 
count for words ſpoken in the pulpit; and neither the 
king nor council could judge, in the firſt inſtance, of 
the doctrine delivered by preachers, without violating 
the immunities of the church. This exemption from 
civil juriſdiction was a privilege which the popiſh ec- 
ele ſiaſtics, adrhirable judges of whatever contributed to 
increaſe the luſtre or power of their body, had long 
ſtruggled for, and had at laſt obtained. If the ſame 
plea had now been admitted, the proteſtant clergy 
would have become independent on the civil magi- 
ſtrate; and an order of men extremely uſeful to fo 
ciety while they inculcate thoſe duties which tend to 
promote its happineſs and tranquillity, might have be- 
come no leſs pernicious, by teaching, without fear or 
controul, the molt dangerous principtes, or by exciiing 
their hearers to the moſt deſperate and lawleſs actions, 
James, jealous to exceſs of his prerogative, was alarm- 
ed at this daring encroachment. on it; and as Melvil, 
by his learning and zeal, had acquired the reputation 
and authority of head cf the party, | gra to pu- 
niſh him with the rigour which that pic eminchie 
rendered neceſſary, and to diſcourage, by a timely 
ſeverity, the revival of ſuch a dangerous claim. Nick 
vil, however, avoided his rage, by flying into England; 


and the pulpits reſounded with complaints that the impr 
king had extinguiſhed the light of learning in the king* Wimpy 
dom, and deprived the church of the ableſt, and molt Nas he 


faithful guardian of its liberties and diſcipline +. them, 
Theſe violent declamations of the clergy againſt the Eliza. 

' meaſures of the court were extremely acceptabie to the paid, 
Pape: The n though driven out of the Nee: 
ingdom, Rill poſſeiſed great influence there; and 2 king, 
they had every thing to fear from the reſentment ofs Rem 
young prince, irritated by the furious counte's of Ar. Bhecip 
= — vel 
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ran, they never ceaſed ſolieiting their adherents to take 
arms in their defence. Gowrie, the only perſon a- 
mong them who had ſubmitted to'the king, and ac- 
cepted of a pardon, ſoon repented of a ſtep which loſt 
him the eſteem of one party, without gaining the con- 
fidence of the other; and, after ſuffering many morti- 
fications from the king's neglect, and the haughtineſs 
of Arran, he was at laſt commanded to leave Scotland, 
and to reſide in France. While he waited at Dundee 
for an opportunity to embark, he was informed that 
the earls of Angus, Mar, and the tutor of Glamis, had 
concerted a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the caſtle of Stir- 
ling. In his ſituation, little perſuaſion was neceſſary 
to draw him to engage in it. Under various pretexts 
he put off his voyage, and lay ready to take arms on 
the day fixed by the conſpirators for the execution of 
their enterpriſe. His lingering fb long at Dundee, 
without any apparent reaſon, awakened the ſuſpicion 
of the court, proved fatal to himſelf, and diſappointed 
the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy. Colonel William Stews 
ut forrounded the houſe where he lodged with à bo- 
dy of ſoldiers, and, in ſpite of his reſiſlance, took him 
priſoner. -'I'wo days after, Angus, Mar, and Glamis 
ſcized the caſlle of Stirling, and ere cting their ſtandard 
there, publiſhed a manifeſts; declaring that they took 
arms tor no other reaſon but to remove from the king's 
preſence a minion who had acquired power by the 
moſt unworthy actions, and who exerciſed it with the 
moſt intolerable infolence. The account of Gowrie's 
impritonment ſtruek a damp upon their ſpirits. They 
imputed it to his own treachery, and ſuſpected, that 
as he had formerly deſerted, he had now hetrayed 
them. At the ſame time, a ſum of money, with which 
L\iz2beth had promiſed to ſupply them, not being duly 
paid, and their friends and vaſſals coming in flow! y, 
hey apprared irrefolute and diſheartened ; and as the 
ng, who acted with great vigour, advanced towards 
tem at the” head of twenty thouſand men, they fled * 
N towards „ and with difficulty 
„ e oh 
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made their eſcape . This raſh' and feeble. attempt 
produced ſuch effects as. uſually follow difappeinte 
conſpiracies. It not only hurt the cauſe for which i 
was undertaken, but added ſtrength and reputation to Wl bu 

the king: confirmed Arran's power; and enabled then po 

to purſue their meafures with more boldneſs and grea- of 
er ſucceſs. - Gowrie was the firſt victim of their relent. N ot 

ment. After a very informal trial, a jury of pen ¶ the 
found him guilty of treaſon, and he was publicly be WM the 
headed at Stirling. 5 

To humble the church was the king's next ſtep. WM the 

But as it became neceſſary, for this purpoſe, to call n N vit 
the aid of the legiſlative authority, a parliament wa WM :i{ 
haſtily ſummoned; and while ſo many of the noble W Th, 
were baniſhed out of the kingdom, or torhidden to 2p-WM Th. 
pear in the king's preſence; while Arran's haughtinek inco 
Love ſome at a Shine, and intimidated others; the ¶ nee 
meeting conſiſted only of thoſe who were abſolutely at king 
the devotion of the court. In order to conceal the law er, 
which were framing from the knowledge of the clergy, the: 
the lords of the articles were ſworn to ſecrecy; u the | 
when ſome of the miniſters, who either ſuſpected o WM ged 

were informed of the danger, deputed one of ther thro: 
number to declar; their apprehenſions to the king, le platt 


was ſeized at the palacc- gate, and carried to a diitzn' WM Scott 
ohyg Others, attempting to enter the parlamentM ghor 

ouſe, were refuſed admittance+; and fuch laws weir event 
paſſed, as totally overturned the conſtitution and di, Arrat 
cipline of the church. The refuſing to ackuou led enem 


the juriſdiction of the privy-councy4-the pretending a 
exemption from the authority of the civil courts; tix 
attempting to diminiſh the rights and privileges of any 
of the three eſtates in parliament, were declared to i 
high treaſon. The holding alemblies, whether civil or 
eccleſiaſtical, without the king's permiſſion or appo it 
ment; the uttering, cher privately or publicly; ir 1 
mons or in declamations, any falle and ſeandalous re 
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ports agaialt the king, his anceſtors, or minifters were 
ronounced capital crimes +. 

When theſe laws were publiſhed at the croſs of Edin- 
burgh, according ta the ancient cuſtom, Mr. Robert 
Pont, miniſter of St. Cuthberts, and one of the lor 
of ſeſſion, ſolemnly proteſted againſt them, in the nam 
of his brethren, becauſe they had been paſſed withou 
the knowledge or conſent of the church. Ever fince 
the Reformation, the pulpits and eccleſiaſtical judicato- 
ries had both been eſteemed ſacred. In the former, 
the clergy had been accuſtomed to cenſure and admo- 
viſh with unbounded liberty. In the Jatter, they exer- 
ciſed an uncontrouled and independent Jurifition, 
The blow was now aimed at both theſe. privileges. 
Theſe new ſtatutes would have rendered churchmen as 
inconfiderable as they were indigent: and as the ava- 
rice of the nobles had firipped them of the wealth, the 
king's ambition was about to deprive them of the pow- 
er, which once belonged to their order. No wonder 
the alarm was univerſal, and the complaints loud. All 
the miniſters of Edinburgh forſook their charge and 
fled into England. The moſt eminent clergymen 
throughout the kingdom imitated their example. De- 
folation and aſtoniſhment appeared in every part of the 
Scottiſh church: the people bewailed the loſs of paftors 
whom they eſteemed; and full of conſternation at an 
event fo unexpected, openly expreſſed their rage againſt 
Arran, and began to ſuſpect the king himſelf to be an 
enemy to the reformed religion 1. 


+ Parl. 8. Jac, VI. q Spotſw. 333. 
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Throkmorton, a Cheſhire gentleman, was ſuſpeRed in 
being deeply concerned in the deſign, and on that ſuſ- 

icion he was taken Into cuſtody. Among his papers 
were found two lifts, one of the Jones harbours in 
the kingdom, with an account of their ſituation, and 
of the depth of the water in each; the otÞer, of all the 
eminent Roman catholics in England This circum- 
ſtance confirmed the ſuſpicion againſt him, and ſome 
dark and defperate conſpiracy was ſuppoſed juſt ready 
to break out. At firſt he boldly avowed his innocence, 
and declared that the two papers were forged by the 
queen's miniſters, in order to intimidate or enſnare 
him; and he even endured the rack with the utmoſt 
fortitude. But being brought a ſecond time to the 
lace of torture, his reſolution failed him, and he not 
only acknowledged that he had held a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the queen of Scots, but diſcovered a deſign 
that was formed to invade England. The duke of 
Guiſe he ſaid, undertook to furniſh troops and to con- 
duct the enterpriſe The pope and king of Spain were 
to ſupply the money — for carrying it on; all 
the Engliſh exiles were eager to take arms; many of 
the catholics at home would be ready to join them at 
their landing; Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſidor, who 
was the life of the conſpiracy, fpared no pains in fo- 
menting the ſpirit of diſſafſection among the Engliſh, 
or in haſtening the preparation on the continent; and 
by his command, he made the two lifts, the copies 
whereof had been ſound in his pefſefiion. Ihis con- 
?eſſion he retracted at his trial; and returned to it again 
after ſentence was paſſed upon him; and retracted it 
once more at the place of execution “. 

To us in the preſent age, who are aſſiſted in forming 
our opinion of this matter, by the light which time 
and hiſtory have thrown upon the deſigns and charac- 
ters of the princes of Guiſe, many circumſtances in 
Throkmorton's confeſſion appear to be extremely re- 
te from truth, or even from probability. Ihe duke 
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of Guiſe was at that juncture, far from being in a ſitua. 
tion to undertake foreign conqueſts. Without either 

wer. or office at court; hated by. the king; and per- 
Eæured by favourites; he had no leiſure for any 
thoughts of diſturbing the quiet of neighbouring ſtates; 
and his vaſt and ambitious mind was wholly occupied 
in laying the foundation of that famous league which 
ſhook the throne of France. But about the time Eli 
zabeth detected this conſpiracy, the cloſe union be- 
tween the houſe of Guiſe and Philip IT. was remarka- 
ble to all Europe; and as their great enterpriſe againſt 
Henry III. was not yet diſcloſed, they endeavoured 
to conceal that under their threatenings to invade 
England. Throkmorton's diſcovery appeared to be ex- 
tremely probable; and Elizabeth, who knew how ar- 
dently all the parties mentioned by him wiſhed her 
downfal, thought that ſhe could not guard her king- 
dom with too much care. The indiſcreet zeal of the 
Engliſh exiles increaſed her fears. Not ſatisfied with 
inceſſant outcrics againft her ſeverity towards the Scot- 
tiſh queen, and her cruel perſecution of her catholic 
ſubjects, not thinking it enough that one pope had 
threatened her with the ſentence of excommunication, 
and another had actually pronounced it, they now 
began to diſperſe books and writings in which they en- 
deavoured to. perſuade their diſciples,” that it would be 
a meritorious action to take away her life; they openly 
exhorted the maids of honour to treat her as Judith 
did Holofernes, and, by ſuch an illuſtrious deed to 
render their own names honourable and ſacred in the 
church throughout all future ages. For theſe reaſons, 
Elizabeth not only inflicted the puniſhment of a traitor 
on Throkmorton, but commanded the Spaniſh ambat- 
ſador inſtantly to leave England; and that ſhe might 
be in no danger of being attacked within the iſland, 
ſhe determined to uſe her utmoſt efforts, in order to 
recover that influence over the Scottiſh councils, which 
ſhe had for ſome time entirely loſt. - 

There were three different methods by which Eliz 
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beth might to accompliſh this; either by furniſh» 
mg fuck bake aid to the baniſhed — would 
enable them to reſume the chief direction of affairs; 
or by entering into ſuch a treaty with Mary, as might 
intimidate her ſon, who being now accuſtomed to go- 
vern, would be apt to*agree to any terms rather than 
reſign the ſceptre, or admit an aſſociate in the throne; 
or by gaining the earl of Arran, to ſecure the direc» 
tion of the king his maſter, The laſt was not' only 
the eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt, but the moſt certain of ſuc- 
ceſs. This Elizabeth refolved to purſue ; but without 
laying the other two altogether aſide. With this view 
ſhe ſent Daviſon, one of her principal ſecretaries, and 
a man of abilities and addreſs, into Scotland. A mini- 
ſter ſo venal as Arran, hated by his own countrymen, 
and holding his power by the moſt precarious of all 
tenures, the favour of a young prince, accepted Eliza» 
beth's offers without heſitation, and eſteemed the ac- 
quiſition of her protection to be the moſt ſolid founda- 
tion of his own greatneſs. Soon after he conſented to 
an interview with Lord Hunſdon, the governor of Ber- 
wick, and being honoured with the pompous title of 
lieutenant- general for the king, he appeared at the 
place appointed with a ſplendid tram. In Hunſdon's 
preſence he renewed his promiles of an inviolable and 
faithful attachment to the Engliſh intereſt, and aſſur- 
ed him that James ſhould enter into no negotiation 
which tended to interrupt the peace between the two 
kingdoins; and as Elizabeth Began to entertain the 
lame fears and jealouſies — the king's mar- 
rage, which had formerly diſquieted her with regard to 
his mother's, he undertook to prevent James from 
liſtening to any overture of that kind, until he had pre- 
viouſly obtained the queen of England's conſent *. 
The baniſhed lords and their adherents ſoon felt the 
effects of Arran's friendſhip with England. As Eliza- 
beth had permitted them to take refuge in her domi- 
mons, and ſcveral of her miniſters were of opinion that 
ſhe ought to employ her arms in defence of their cauſe, 
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the fear of this was the only thing which reſtrained 
James and his favourite from proceeding to fuck ex- 
tremities againſt them, as might have excited the ity 
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or indignation of the Engliſh, and have ted t 
to exert themſelves with vigour in their behalf. But 
every apprehenſion of this kind being now removed, 
they ventured to calt a parliament, in which an ad 
was paſſed, attainting Angus, Mar, Glamis, and a 
great number of their followers. Their eſtates devolved 
to the crown, and according to the practice of the 
Seottiſh monarchs, who were obliged to reward the 
faction which adhered to them, by dividing with it 
the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, James dealt out the great- 
er part of the ſe to Arran and his afſociates'+. 
or was the treatment of the clergy leſs rigorons. 
All miniſters, readers, and profeſſars in colleges, were 
enjoined to ſubſeribe, within forty days, 2 paper teſts 
fying their 3 of the laws concerumg tlie 
church enacted in laft parliament, Many, ovcrawed 
or corrupted by the court, yielded obedience; others 
ſtood out. The ſtipends of the latter were ſequeſlrat- 
ed, ſome of the more active committed to priſon, and 
numbers compelled to fly the kingdom. Thoſe who 
complied, felt under the ſuſpicion of acting from nier- 
cenary or ambitious motives. ' "Thoſe wit fſuſferct 
acquired high reputation, by giving ſuch convincing 
evidence of their firmneſs and ſinccrity. The judica- 
' tories of the church were almoſt entirely ſuppreſſad. 
In ſome places ſcarce as many miniſters remained, as 
to perform the duties of religious worſhip; they ſoon 
_ in reputation among the people, and being pro- 
ihited not only from diſcourſing of public affairs, but 
obliged, by the jealouſy of the adminiſtration, to frame 
every ſentiment and expreſtſion in ſuch a manner as to 
give the court no offence, their ſermons were deemed 
languid, inſipid, and contemptible; aud it became the 
eneral opinion, that, together with the moſt virtuous 
of the nobles and the molt faithful of the clergy. the 
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power and vigour of religion were now - baniſhed out 
Mean while, Elizabeth was carrying on one of thoſe 
fruitleſs negotiations with the quzen of Scots, which 
ithad become, almoſt matter of form to renew every 
year. They ſerved not only to amuſe that unhappy 
princeſs with ſome proſpect of liberty; but furniſhed 
an apology for eluding the folicitations of foreign pow- 
ers in her behalf, and were of uſe to overawe James, by 
ſewing him that ſhe could at any time ſet free a dan» 
gerous rival to diſpute his authority. Theſe” treaties 
ſhe ſuffered to proceed to what length ſhe pleaſed, and 
never wanted a pretence for breaking them off, when 
they became no longer neceſſary. The treaty now on 
foot was not, perhaps, more fincere than many which 
d it; the reaſons, however, which rendered it 
ineffectual were far from being frivolous. _ | 
As Crichton, a jeſuit, was failing from Flanders 
towards Scotland, the ſhip on board of which he was 
a paſſenger happened to be chaſed by pirates, who, in 
that age, often infeſted the narrow ſeas. Crichton, in 
great confuſion, tore in pieces ſome papers in his cuſ- 
tody, and threw them away; but, by a very extraordi- 
nary accident, the wind blew them back into the ſhip, 
and they were immediately taken up by ſome of the 
paſſengers, who carried them to Wade, the clerk of 
the privy-council. He, with great induſtry and pa- 
tieuce, joined them together, and they were found to 
contain the account of a plot formed by the king of 
_— and the duke of Guiſe, for invading England. 
e people were, not yet recovered from the fear 
and anxiety occaſioned by the conſpiracy . in which 
Throkmorton had been engaged, and as his diſcoveries 
appeared now to be confirmed by additional evidence, 
not only all their former apprehenſions recurred, but 
the conſternation became general and exceſſive. As all 
the dangers, with which England had been threatened 
for ſorne years, flowed either immediately from Mary 
kerſelf, or from thoſe who made uſe of her name to 
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juſtify their. inſurrections and conſpiracies, this gradu- 
ally diminiſhed the compaſſion due to her ſituation, 
and the Engliſh, inſtead of pitying, began to fear and 
to hate her. Elizabeth, under whoſe wiſe and pacific 
_ reign the Engliſh enjoyed tranquillity, and had opened 
ſources of wealth unknown to their anceſtors, was ex- 
tremely beloved by all her people ; and regard to her 
ſafety, not leſs than to their intereſt, animated them 
againſt the Scottiſh queen. In order to diſcourage her 
adherents, it was thought neceſſary to convince them, 
by fome public deed, ot the attachment of the Engliſh 
to their own ſovereign, and that any attempt againſt 
her life would prove fatal to her rival. With this 
view an Aſſociation was framed, the fubſcribers of which 
bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, “ to de- 
« fend the queen againſt all her enemies, foreign and 
& domeſtic; and if violence ſhould be offered to her lile, 
„ in order to favour the title of any pretender to the 
& crown, they not only engaged never to allow or 
& acknowledge the . or perſons by whom, or for 
66 whom, fuch a deteſtable act ſhould be committed, 
& hut vowed, in the preſence of the eternal God, to 
& proſecute ſuch perion or perſons to the death, and 
« to purſue them, with their utmoſt vengeance, to 
« their utter overthrow and extirpation . Perſons ot 
all ranks ſubſcribed this combination with the greateſt 
eagerneſs and unanimity ||. 

Mary conſidered this combination, not only as an 
avowed deſign to exclude her from all right of ſucce 
ſion, but as the certain and immediate forerunner of 
her deſlruction. In order to avert this, ſhe made ſuch 
feeble efforts as were ſtill in her power, and ſent Nause, 
her ſecretary, to court, with offers of more entire reſig- 
nation to the will of Elizabeth, in all points, which 
had been the occaſion of their long enmity, than her 
paſt ſuſſerings hitherto had been alle to extortF. But 
whether Mary adhered inflexibly to her privileges a 
an independent ſovereign or vielfing to the neceſſity 
of ber ſituation, endeavonred, by conceſſions, to ſoothe 
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her rival, ſue was equally unſucceſsful. Her firmneſs 
was imputed to. obſtinacy, or to the ſecret of 
foreign aſſiſtance; her conceſſions were either belicved 
to be inſincere, or to flow from the fear of ſome pre- 
ſent danger. Her willingneſs, however, to comply with 
terms was ſo great, that Walſingham warmly ur- 

his miſtreſs to come to a final agreement with 
But Elizabeth was perſuaded, that it was the 
rit raiſed by the aſſociation which had rendered her 
paſſive ' — compliant. She always imagined that 
there was ſomething 2 and deceitful in all 
Mary's actions, and ſuſpected her of carrying on a 
dangerous correſpondence with the * catholies 
both within and without the kingdom. Nor were her 
ſuſpic ions altogether void of foundation. Mary had, 


| about this time, written a letter to fir Francis Inglefield, 


urging him to haſten the execution of what the calls 
the Great Plat or Defignment, without heſitating on ac- 
count of any danger in which it might involve her life, 
which ſhe would moſt willingly part with, if, by that 
ſacrifice, ſhe could procure relief for ſo great a num- 
ber of the oppreſſed children of the church.*. Iaſtead, 
therefore, of hearkening to the overtures which the 
Scottiſli queen made, or granting any mitigation of 
the hardſhips of which ſhe complained, Elizabeth re- 
ſolved to take her out of the hands of the earl of 
Shrewſbury, and to appoint fir Amias Paulet and fir 
Drue Drury to be her keepers. Shrewſbury had dif- 
charged his truſt with great fidelity, during fifteen 
years, hut, at the fame time, had treated Mary with 
gentleneſs and reſpect, and had always ſweetened harſh 
commands by the humanity with which he put them 
in execution. The ſame politencſs was not to be ex- 
pected from men of an inferior rank, whole ſevere vi- 
gilance, perhaps, was their chief recommendation to 
that . and the only merit by which they 
could pretend to gain favour or preferment f. 

As james was no lets eager than ever to deprive the 
baniſhed nobles of Elizabeth's protection, he appointed 
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the maſter of Gray his ambaſſador to the court of 


land, and intruſted him with the conduct of a negotiz 


tion for that purpoſe. An honour for which he was in- 
debted to the envy and jealouſy of the earl of Arran, 
Gray poſſeſſed all the talents of a courtier; a graceful 
perſon, an infinuating addreſs, boundleſs ambition, and 
areſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit. During his reſidence in 
France, he had been admitted into the moſt intimate 
familiarity with the duke of Guiſe, and in order to 
gain his favour, had renounced the proteſtant religion, 
and profeſſed the utmoſt zeal for the captive. queen, 
who carried on a ſecret correſpondence with him, from 
which ſhe expected great advantages. On his retum 
into Scotland, he pad court to James witk extraordi- 
nary aſſiduity, and his accompliſhments did not fail to 
make their uſual impreſſion on the king's beart. Ar. 
ran, who had introduced him, began quickly to dread 
his growing favour; and flattering himſelf, that abſence 
— eflace any ſentiments of tenderneſs from the 
mind of a young prince, pointed him out, by his ma- 
licious praiſes, as the moſt proper perſon in the king. 
dom for an embaſſy of ſuch importance; and contribut- 
ed to raiſe him to that high dignity, in order to haſten 
his fall. Elizabeth, who had an admirable dexterity in 
diſcovering the proper inſtruments for carrying on her 
deſigns, endeavoured, by careſſes, and by ents, tn 
ſecure Gray to her intereſt. The former tered h 
vanity, which was great; the latter ſupplied his profule- 
neſs, which was ſtill greater. He abandoned himfelf with. 
out reſerve to Elizabeth's direction, and not only un 
dertook to preſerve the king under the influence & 
England, but acted as a ſpy upon the Scottiſh queer, 
and betrayed to her rival every ſecret that he could 
— trom her by his high pretenſions of zeal in ber 
vice *, 7 4 
Gray's credit with the Engliſh court was extremely 
galling to the baniſhed. nobles. Elizabeth no longer 
thought of employing her power to reflore them; {it 
found it eaſier to govern Scotland by corrupting tht 
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ing's favourites; and, in compliance with Gray's fo- 
— ſne commanded the — to leave the north 
of England, and to remove into the heart of the king- 
dom. This rendered it difficult for them to hold a 
dence with their partiſans in Scotland, and al- 
moſt impoflible to return thither without her iſſion. 
Gray, by gaining a point which James had ſo much at 
heart, rivered himſelf more firmly that ever in his fa- 
-your; and by acquiring greater reputation, became ca- 
of ſerving Elizabeth with greater ſucceſs p. 
Arran had now poſſeſſed for ſome time all the power, 
the riches, and the honours, that his immoderate am- 
bition could deſire, or the fondneſs of a prince, who 
ſet no limits to his liberality towards his favourites, 
could beftow. - The office of lord chancellor, the higk- 
eſt and moſt important in the kingdom, was conferred 
upon him, even during the life of the carl of Argyll, - 
who ſuceceded Athol in that dignity; and the public 
beheld;+ with aſtoniſhment and indignation, a . man e- 
ducated as a ſoldier of fortune, ignorant of law, and a 
contemner of juſtice, appointed to preſide in partia- 
ment, in the privy-councth, in the court of ſeſſion, and 
intruſted with the ſupreme diſpoſal of the property of 
his fellow-ſubjects. - He was, at the ſame time, govern- 
or of the caſtles of Stirling and Edinburgh; the two 
— forts in Scotland; provoſt of the = of 
dinburgh; and as if by all theſe accumulated 
dignities his merits. had not been ſufficiently recom- 
penſed, he was created lieutenant-general over the 
whole kingdom. No perſon was admitted into the 
king's preſence without his permiſſion; no favour 
could be obtained but by his mediation. James, 
cecupied with youthful amuſements, devolved upon 
him the whole. regal authority. Such unmerited 
elevation increaſed his natural arrogance, and rendered 
it intolerable.” He was no longer content with the con- 
dition of a ſubject, but pretended to derive his pedigree 
rom Murdo duke of. Albany; and boaſted openly, 
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that his title to the:crown was preferable to that of the 
king himſelf. But, together with theſe thoughts of 
royalty, he retained the meanneſs ſuitable to his primi- 
tive ftate. His venality as a judge was ſcandalous, and 
was exceeded only by that of his wife, who, in defiance 
of decency, made herfelf a m almoſt every que- 
ſtion which came to be decided, employed her influence 
to corrupt or to overawe the judges, and almoſt openly 
dictated their decifions*. His rapaciouſneſs as a mini- 
ſter was inſatiable. Not ſatisfied with the revenues of 
fo many offices; with the eſtate and honours which be- 
longed to the houſe of Hamilton; or with the greater 
_ of Gowrie's lands, which had fallen ro his ſhare; th 
graſped at the poſſeſſions of ſeveral of the noh!:s, W th 
He required lord xwell to exchange part of his e- | 
flate, for che forfeited lands of Kinneil; and becauſe he niſ 
was unwilling to quit an ancient mheritance for a pol- W ene 
ſeſſion ſo precarious, he ftirred up againſt him his old 
rival, the laird of Johnſton, and involved that corner d anc 
the kingdom in a civil war. Ile committed to priſon WM rec: 
the earl of Athol, lord Home, and the maſter of Cafiil:s; W the 
the firſt, becauſr he would not divorce his wife, 2 finc 
daughter of the earl of Gowrie, and entail his eſtate on em! 
him; the ſecond, becauſe he was unwilling to part pub 
with ſome lands adjacent to one of his eſtates; and the mu 
third, for refufing to lend him money. His ſpies and ri 
informers filled the whole country, and intruded them both 
felves into every company. The neareſt neighboun I of tl 
diſtruſted and feared each other. All famihar fociety WM fever 
- was at an end. Even the common intercourſes of hi 
manity were interrupted, no man knowing in whom te 
confide, or where to utter his complaints There is not 
perhaps in hiſtory an example of a miniſter fo univer- 
1ally deteſtable to a nation, or who more juftly deſerved 
its deteſtation f. | 
Arran, not u ithſtanding, regardleſs of the ſentiments, 
and deſpiſing the murmurs of the people, gave a looie 
to his natural temper, and proceeded to acts ſtill more 
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violent. David Home of Argaty, and Patrick his bro- 
ther, having received letters from one of the baniſned 
lords, about private buſineſs, were condemned and put 
to death, for holding correſpondence with rebels. Cun- 
ninghame of Drumwhaſel, and Douglas of Mains, two 
tlemen of honour and reputation, were accuſed of 
aving conſpired with the exiled nobles to ſeize the 
king's perſon. A ſingle witneſs only appeared; The 
evidence they produced of their innocence was unan- 
ſwerable; their accuſer himſelf not long after acknow- 
ledged that he had been ſuborned by Arran; and all 
men believed the charge againſt them to be groundleſs: 
they were found guilty, notwithſtanding, and ſuffered 
the death of traitors, Feb. 9, 1585.+ | 
About the fame time that theſe gentlemen were pu- 
niſhed for a pretended conſpiracy, Elizabeth's life was 
endangered by a real one. Parry, a doctor of laws, 
and a member of the houſe of commons, a man vain 
and fantaſtic, but of a reſolute ſpirit, had lately been 
reconciled to the church of Rome; and fraught with 
the zeal of a new convert, he offered to demonſtrate the 
ſincerity of his attachment to the religion which he had 
embraced, by killing Elizabeth. Cardinal Allen had 
publiſhed a book, to prove the murder of an excom- 
municated prince to be not only lawful, but a merito- 


rious action. The pope's nuncio at Venice, the jeſuits 


both there and at Paris, the Engliſh exiles, all approved 
of the deſign. The pope himſelf exhorted him to per- 
ſevere; and granted him far his encouragement a ple- 
nary indulgence, and remiſſion of his ſins. Cardinal 
di Como wrote to him a letter to the fame purpoſe. 
But though he often got accels to the geeen, fear or 
ſome remaining ſenſe of duty, reſtrained him from per- 
petrating the crime. Happily his intention was at laft 
diſcovered by Nevil, the only perſon in England to 
whom he had communicated it; and he himielt. having 
voluntarily confeſſed his guilt, he ſuffered the puniſh- 
ment which it deſerved “. 
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Theſe repeated conſpiracies againſt their ſovercign 
awakened the indignation of the Engliſh parliament, 
and produced a very extraordinary ſtatute, which, in 
the end, proved fatal to the queen of Scots. By this law 
the aſloclation in defence of Elizabeth's life was ratifi- 
ed, and it was farther enacted, “That if any rebellion 
& ſhall be excited in the kingdom or any thing at- 
ec tempted to the hurt of her majeſty's perſon, by or for 
„ any perſon pretending a title to the crown, the queen 
“ ſhall empower twenty-four perſons by a commiſſion 
« under the great ical, to cxamine into, and paſs ſen- 
c tence upon ſuch offences; and after judgment given, 
« a proclamation ſhall be iſſued, declaring the perſons 
« whom they find guilty excluded from any right to 
c the crown; and her majeſty's ſubjects may lawfully 
« purſue every one of them to the death, with all their 
& aidcrs and abettors: and if any defign againſt the life 
& of the queen take effect, the perſons by or for whom 
& ſuch a deteſtable act is executed, and 7heir iſſues, being 
&« in any wiſe aſſenting or privy to the ſame, ſhall be 
c diſabled for ever from +l cid Foc to the crown, and 
& be purſued to death in the like manner f.“ This act 
was plainly levelled at the queen of Scots; and whether 
we conſider it as a voluntary expreſſion of the zeal and 
concern of the nation for Elizabeth's ſafety, or whether 
we impute it to the influence which that artful priuceſs 
preſerved oyer her parliaments, it is no eaſy matter to 
reconcile it with the general principles of juſtice or hu- 
manity. Mary was thereby rendered accountable not 
only for her own actions, but for thoſe of others; in 
conſequence of which, ſhe might forfeit her right of 
ſacceſtion, and even her life itſelf. 

Mary juſtly conſidered this act as a warning to pre- 

for the worſt extremities. Elizabeth's miniſters, 
it is probable, had reſolved by this time to take away 
her life; and ſuffered books to be publiſhed, in order to 
perſuade the nation that this cruel and unprecedented 
meaſure was not only neceſſary but juſt f. Even that 
ſhort period of her days which ſhe remained, they 
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rendered uncomfortable, by every hardſmip and indi 
nity which it was in their 4 8 inflict. Almoſt all 
her fervants were diſmiſſed, ſhe was treated no longer 
with the reſpe& due to a queen; and, though the rigour 
of ſeventeen years impriſonment had broken her con- 
flitntion, ſhe was confined to two ruinous chambers, 
ſcarce habitable, even m the middle of ſummer by 
reaſon of cold. Notwithſtanding the ſcantineſs of her 
revenue, ſhe had been accuſtomed to diſtribute regularly 
{ome alms among the poor in the village adjoining to 
the caſtle. Paulet now refuſed her liberty to perform 
this pious and humane office, which had afforded her 

eat conſolation amidſt her.own ſufferings. The caſtle 
in which ſhe reſided was converted into a common pri- 
ſon ; and a young man, ſuſpected of popery, was con- 
fined there, and treated with ſuch rigour under her eye, 
that he died of the ill uſage. She often complained to 

Elizabeth of theſe multiplied injuries, and expoſtulated 
as became a woman and a queen; but as no political 
reaſon now obliged that princeſs, to amuſe her any long- 
er with fallacious hopes, far from granting her any re- 
dreſs, ſhe did not even detgn to give her any anſwer. 
The king of Prance, cloſely allied to Elizabeth, on 
whom he depended for aſſiſtance, was afraid of eſpouf- 
ing Mary's cauſe with any warmth; and all his Pei. 
tations in her behalf were feeble, formal, and ineffica- 
cious. But Caſtelnau, the French ambaſſador, whoſe 
compaſſion and zeal for the unhappy queen ſupplied 
the defects in his inſtructions, remonſtrated with ſuch 

vigour againſt the indignities to which ſhe was expoſed, 

that, by his importunity, he prevailed at length to have 
her removed to Tuthbury; though ſhe was confined the 
greater part of another winter in her preſent wretched 
habitation “. | | 

Neither the inſults of her enemies, nor the neglect of 
her friends, made ſuch an impreſſion on Mary, as the 
ingratitude of her ſon, James had hitherto treated his 
mother with filial reſpect, and had even entered inte 
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negotiations with her, which gave umbrage to Eliza- 
beth,. But as it was not her intereſt that his good cor- 
reſpondence ſhould continue, Gray, who, on his return 
in Scotland found his favour with the king greatly in- 
creaſed by the ſucceſs of his embaſly, perſuaded him to 
write a harſh and undutiful letter to his mother, in 
which he expreſsly refuſed to acknowledge her to be 
the queen of Notland; or to conſider his affairs as con- 
nected, in any wiſe, with hers. This cruel requital of 
her maternal tenderneſs overwhelmed Mary with ſor- 
row and deſpair, “ Was it for this,“ ſaid ſhe, in a let- 
ter to the French ambaſſador, © that I have endured ſo 
& much, in order to preſerve for him the mheritance, 
« to which I have a juſt right? I am tar from envying 
« his authority in Scotland. I defire no power there; 
« nor wiſh to ſet my foot in that kingdom, it it were 
cc not for the pleaſure of once embracing a fon, whom 
4%] have hitherto loved with too tender affection. 
&« Whatever he either enjoys, or expects, he derived it 
«© from me. From him I never received aſſiſtance, 


«© ſupply, or benefit of any kind. Let not my allies 


treat him any longer as a king: he holds that digni- 
« iy hy my conſent; and if a ſpeedy repentance do 
& not appeaſe my juſt reſentment, I will load him with 
« a parent's curſe, and ſurrender my crown, with all 
c my pretenfions to one who will receive them with 
c gratitude, and defend them with vigour *.” The 
love which James bore to his mother, whom he had 
never known, nay, whom he had been early taught 
to conſider as one of the moſt abandoned perſons of 
her ſex, cannot be ſuppoſed ever.to have been ardent; 


and he did not now take any pains to regain her favour, 


But whether her indignation at his undutiful behaviour, 
added to her bigotted attachment to popery, promptcd 
Mary at any time to think ſeriouſly of dilinheriting her 
fon; or whether theſe threateniugs were uttered in a ſud- 
den ſally of diſappointed ailection, it is now no eaſy 
anatter to determine. Some papers which are 1 
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extant ſeem to render the former not improbable. } 

Cares of another kind, and no leſs diſquieting, occu- 

ied Elizabeth's thoughts. The calm which ſhe had 

ng enjoyed, ſeemed now to be at an end; and ſuch 
ſtorms were gathering in every quarter, as filled her 
with juſt alarm. All the neighbouring nations had un- 
dergone revolutions extremely to her difadvantage. 
The great qualities which Henry III. had diſplayed in 
his youth, and which raiſed the expectations of his ſub- 
jects ſo high, vaniſhed on his aſcending the throne; and 
his acquiring ſupreme power ſeems not only to have 
corrupted his heart, but to have impaired his under- 
ſtanding. He ſoon loſt the eſteem and affection of the 
nation; and a life divided between the auſterities of a 
ſuperſtitious devotion, and the extravagancies of the moſt 
difolute debauchery, rendered him as contemptible as 
he was odious on account of his rapaciouſneſs, his pro- 
tufion, and the fondneſs with which he doated on two 
unworthy minions. On the death of his only brother, 
thoſe ſentiments of the people burſt out with violence. 
Henry had no children, and though but thirty-two 
years of age, the ſucceſſion of the crown was already 
conſidered as open. The king of Navarre, a diſtant 
deſcendent of the royal family, but the undoubted heir 
to the crown, was a zealous proteſtant. The proſpect 
of an event ſo fatal to their religion, as his alcending 
the throne of France, alarmed all the catholics in Eu- 
rope; and the duke of Guiſe, countenanced by the pope, 
and aided by the king of Spain, appeared as the defend- 
er of the Romiſh faith, and the aſſertor of the cardinal 
of Bourbon's right to the crown. In order to unite the 
party, a bond of confederacy was formed, diftinguiſh:d 
by the name of the Holy League. All ranks of men join- 
ed in it with emulation. The ſpirit ſpread with the ir- 
reſiſtible rapidity which was natural to religious paſſions 
in that age. The deſtruction of the Reformation, not 
only in France, but all over Europe, ſeemed to be the 
object and wiſh of the whole party; and the duke of 
Guile, the head of this mighty and zealous body, ac- 
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quired authority in the kingdom far ſuperior to that 
which the king himſclf poſſeſſed. Philip IT. by the con- 
queſt of i had greatly increaſed the naval power 
of Spain, and had at laſt reduced under his dominion all 
that portion of the continent which lies beyond the Py- 
reacan mountains, and which nature ſcems to have deſ- 
tined to form one great monarchy. William prince of 
Orange, who firft encouraged the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands to aſſert their liberties, and wheſe wiſdom 
and valour formed and protected the riſing common- 
wealth, had fallen by the hands of an aſſaſſin, The ſu- 
perior genius of the prince of Parma had given an entire 
turn to the fate of the war in the Low Countries; all his 
enterpriſes, concerted with conſummate ſkill, and exe- 
cuted with equal bravery, had been attended with unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs; and the Dutch, reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, were on the point of falling under the dominion 
of their ancient maſter. | 

None of thoſe circumſtances, to which Elizabeth had 
hitherto owed her ſecurity, exiſted any longer. She 
could derive no advantage from the jealouſy which had 
ſubſiſted hetween France and Spain; Philip, by means of 
his confederacy with the duke of Guile, had an equal 
ſway in the councils of both kingdoms. The hugonots 
were unable to contend with the power of the league; 
and little could be expected from any diverſion they 
might.create, Nor was it probable that the Netherlands 
could long occupy the arms, or divide the ſtrength of 
Spain. In this feuation of the affairs of Europe, it he 
came neceſſary for Elizabeth to form a new plan of con- 
duct; and her wiſdom in forming it was not greater 
than the vigour with which ſhe carried it on. The mez- 
ſures moſt ſuitable to her natural temper, and which ſic 
had hitherto purſued, were cautious and ſafe; thoſe ſhe 
pow adopted were enterpriſing and hazardous. She pre- 
ferred peace, but was not afraid of war; and was capa- 
ble, when compelled by neceſſity, not only of defend 
ing herſelf with ſpirit, but of attacking her enemies 
with a boldneſs which averted danger from her own do- 
minions. She immediately furniſhed the hugonots with 
a conſiderable ſupply in money. She carried on a p 
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hat vate negotiation with Henry III. who, though compel- 
on- led to join the league, hated the leaders of it, and wifh-" 
rer ed for their deſtruction. She openly undertook the pro- 
all tection of the Dutch commonwealth, and ſent a power- 
Py- WM ful army to its affiſtance. She endeavoured to form a 
lcf- WM general confederacy of the proteſtant princes, in oppo- 
of tion to the popiſh league. She determined to proceed 
the vith the utmoſt rigour againſt the queen of Scots, whoſe 
om MW ſufferings and rights afforded her enemies a ſpecious 
on- pretence for invading her dominions. She reſolved to 
ſu- WM redouble her endeavours, in order to effect a cloſer union 
tire with Scotland, and to extend and perpetuate her influ- 
his If ence over the councils of that nation. 
xe · She found it no difficult matter to induce moſt of the 
n:n- ¶ Scottiſh courtiers to promote all her deſigns. Gray, fir 
ex- John Maitland, who had been advanced to the office of 
non f ſecretary, which his brother formerly held, fir Lewis 
Bellenden, the juſtice clerk, who had ſucceeded Gray 
had s the king's reſident at London, were the perſons in 
She whom ſhe chiefly confided. In order to direct and 
had quicken their motions, ſhe deſpatched fir Edward Wot⸗- 
1s of WW ton along with Bellenden into Scotland. This man was 
qual gay, well-bred, and entertaining; he excelled in all the 
pots WW exerciſes for which James had a paſſion, and amuſed 
rue; the young king by relating the adventures which he had 
hey met with, and the” obſervations he had made during 
nds long reſidence in foreign countries; but under the 
hof veil of theſe ſuperficial qualities, he concealed a danger- 
he» WF ous and intriguing ſpirit. He ſoon grew into high fa» 
con- your with James; and while he was ſeemingly attentive 
-ater ¶ only to pleaſure and diverſions, he acquired influence 
nea- WW over the public councils, to a degree which was inde- 
1 he ¶ cent for a ſtranger to poſſeſs . | 
e ſhe Nothing, however, could be more acceptable to the 
pre: nation, than the propoſal he made of a ftrict alliance be- 
apa Wh tween the two kingdoms, in defence of the reformed 
end- Wreligion. The rapid and alarming progreſs of the po- 
mics WF piſh league ſeemed to call on all proteſtant princes to u- 
] 3 bite for the preſervation of their common faith. James 
wil g N. 
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embraced the overture with warmth, and a convention 
of eſtates empowered him to conclude ſuch a treaty, 
and engaged to ratify it in parliament *, The alacrity 
with which James concurred in this meaſure muſt not 
be wholly aſcribed either to his own zeal, or to Wotton's 
addreis; it was — * part to Elizabeth's liberality 
As a mark of her motherly affection for the young king, 
ſhe ſettled on him an annual penſion of five thouſand 
pounds; the fame ſum which her father had allotted her 
before ſhe aſcended the throne. This circumſtance, 
which ſhe took care to mention, rendered a ſum, which 
in that age was far from being inconſiderable, a very 
acceptable preſent to the king, whole revenues, during a 
long minority, had been almoſt totally diſſipated f. 
But the chief object of Wotton's intrigues was to ru- 
in Arran. While a mmion ſo odious to the nation con- 
tinued to govern the king, his affiſtance could be of lit- 
tle advantage to Elizabeth. And though Arran, ever 
fince his interview with Hunſdon, had appeared ex- 
tremely zealous for her intereſt, ſhe cunts: place no 
great confidence in a man whoſe conduct was ſo capri- 
cious and irregular, and who, notwithſtanding his pro- 
teſtations to the contrary, ſtill continued a ſeeret cor- 
reſpondence both with Mary and with the duke of 


Guiſe. The baniſhed lords were attached to England 


from affection as well as principle, and were the only 
perſons among the Scots whom, in any dangerous exi- 

ney, ſhe could thoroughly truſt. Before Bellenden 

t London, they had been ſummoned thither, under 
colour of vindicating themſelves from his accuſations, 
but, in reality, to concert with him the moſt proper 
meaſures for reſtoring them to their country. Wotton 
purſued this plan, and endeavoured to ripen it for exe. 
eution; and it was greatly facilitated by an event net- 
ther uncommon nor conliderable. Sir John Forfter, 
and Ker of Ferniherſt, the Engliſh and Scottiſh war- 
dens of the middle marches, having met, according to 
the cuſtom of the borders, about midfummer, a tray 
aruſe, and lord Ruſſel, the earl ot Bedford's eldeſt ſony 
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to be killed. This ſcuſſle was purely acct- 
dental, but Elizabeth choſe to conſider it as a defign 
formed by Ker, at the inſtigation of Arran, to involve 
the two kingdoms in war. She infilted that both 
of them - ſhould be delivered up to her; and though 
James eluded that demand, he was obliged to confine 
Arran in St. Andrews and Ker in Aberdeen. During 
his abſence from court, Wotton and his affociates car» 
ried on their intrigues without interruption. By their 
advice, the baniſhed nobles endeavoured to accommo- 
date their differences with lord John and lord Claud, the 
duke of Chatelherault's two ſons, whom Morton's vio- 
lence had driven out of the kingdom. Their common 
ſuſſerings, and common intereſt, induced both parties 
to bury in oblivion the ancient diſcord which had ſub - 
ſiſte l between the houſes of Hamilton and Douglas. 
By Elizabeth's 12 they returned in a hody to 
the borders of Scoland. Arran, who had again reco- 
vered favour, inſiſted on putting the kingdom in a po- 
ſture of defence: but Gray, Bellenden, and Maitland 
ſecretly thwarted all his meatures. Some neceſſary 
orders they prevented from being iſſued; others they 
rendered ineſſectual by the manner of execution; and 
all of them were obeyed ſlowly, and with reluctance “. 

Wotton's fertile brain was, at the ſame time, big with 
another and more dangerous plot. He had contrived 
to ſcize the king, and to carry him by force into Eng- 
land, But the deſign was happily diſcovered; and, 
in order to avoid the puniſnment his treachery merited, 
he departed without takiug leave f. 

Mean while the baniſhed lords haſtened the execution 
of their enterpriſe; and as their friends and vallals were 
now ready to join them, they entered Scotland, Mhere- 
ever they came, they were welcomed as the deliverers of 
their country, and 1 moſt tervent prayers were put up 
to heaven for the ſucceſs of their arms. They advanced, 
without loſing a moment, towards Stirling, at the head 
of ten thouiand men. Ihe king, though he bad aſſem- 
bled au army ſuperior in number, could not venture te 
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meet them in the field, with t whoſe loyalty wa 
extremely dubious, and who at beſt were far from being 
hearty in the cauſe; nor was either the town or caſile 

rovided for a ſiege. The gates, however, of both were 

ut, and the nobles encamped at St. Ninians. That 
ſame night they ſurpriſed the town, or more probably it 
was betrayed into their hands; and Arran, who had un- 
dertaken to defend it, was obliged to fave himſelf by: 
precipitate flight. Next morning they inveſted the cal. 
tle, in which there were not proviſions fot twenty-four 
hours; and James was neceſſitated immediately to heark- 
en to terms of accommodation. They were not ſo elu- 
ed with ſucceſs as to urge extravagant demands, nor was 


the king unwilling to make every reaſonable conceſſion, 
They obtained a 8 in the moſt ample form, of all 


the offences they had committed; the principal torts in 
the kingdom were, by way 'of ſecurity, put into their 
hands; Crawford, Montroſe, and colonel Stewart, were 
removed from the king's preſence; and a parliament 
was called, to eſtabliſh tranquillity in the nation}. 
Though a great majority in this parliament conſiſted 
of the confederate nobles and their adherents, they were 
far from diſcovering a vindictive ſpirit. Satisfied with 
procuring an act, reſtoring them to their ancient ho- 
nours and eſtates, and ratifying the pardon granted by 
the king, they ſeemed willing to forget all paſt errors in 
the adminiſtration, and ſpared James the mortification 
of ſeeing his miniſters hranded with any public note oi 
infamy. Arran alone, deprived of all his honours, ſtrip 
ed of his borrowed fools, and declared an enemy to 
* country by public proclamation, ſunk back into ob- 
ſcurity, and muſt henceforth be mentioned by his prim. 
tive title of Captain James Stewart. As he had bern, 
during his unmerited proſperity, the object of the hatred 


and indignation of his countrymen, they beheld his fal 


without pity, nor did all his ſufferings mitigate their te- 
ſentment in the leaſt degree. 

The clergy were the only body of men who obtained 
no redreſs of their grievances by this revolution. Ie 
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The confederate nobles had all along affeRed to be con- 
fidere as guardians of the privileges and diſcipline of 
the church. In all their manifeſtos they had Jectared 
their reſolution to reſtore theſe, and by that popular pre- 
tence had gained many friends. It was now natural 
to expect ſome fruit of theſe promiſes, and ſome returns 
of gratitude towards many of the moſt eminent preach- 
ers who had ſuffered in their cauſe, and who demanded 
the repeal of the laws paſſed the preceding year. The 
king, however, was reſolute to maintain theſe laws in 
fall authority; and as the nobles were extremely ſolici- 
tous not to diſguſt him, by inſiſting on auy difagreeable 
requeſt, the claims of the church in this, as well as in 
many former initances, wer: ſacrificed to the intereſt of 
the laity. The miniſters gave vent to their indignation 
in the pulpit, and their impatience under the diſappoint- 
ment broke out in ſome expreftions extremely ditre!pe- 
ful even towards the king himſelf ||. 

The archbiſhop of St. Andrews, too, felt the eſſects 
of their anger. The provincial ſynod of Fife ſuramon- 
ed him to appear, ani to anſwer for his contempt of the 
decrees of former aſſæmblies, in preſum ing to exercile 


the function of a biſhop. And though he reſnied to ac- 


knowledge the juriſdiction of the court, and anypealed 
[rom it to the king, a ſentence of excommunication, e- 
qually indecent and irregular, was pronounced againſt 
him. Adamſon, with no lets indecency, thuudered bis 
archiepiſcopal excommunication againſt Melvil, and 
lome other of hie opponents. | | 
Soon after, a general aſſembly was held, in which the 
king, with ſome difficulty, obtained an act, permitting 
the name and office of a biſhop Kill to continue in the 
church. The power cf the order, however, was con- 
derably retrenched. The exer iſe of diſcipline; and the 
inſpection of the life and doctrine of the clergy, were 
committed to preſhvteries, in which biſhops ſhould be 
owed no other pre-eminence but that of preſiding as 
perpetual motlerators. They themſelvet were declared 
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to be ſubject, in the ſame manner as other paſtors, to the 
juriſdiction of the general aſſembly. And as the dilcuf. 
ſion of the archbiſhop's appeal might have kindled un- 
uſual heats in the aſſembly, that affair was terminated 
by a compromiſe. He renounced any claim of ſuptema- 
cy over the church, and promiſed to demean himic!f fut. 
ably to the character of a biſhop, as deſcribed by $:, 
Paul. The aſſembly, without examining the ſounda. 
tions of the ſentence of excommunication, declared that 
it mould be held of no effect, and reſtored him to all the 
4 which he enjoyed before it was pronounced. 
Notwithſtanding the extraordinary tenderneſs thewn for 
the honour of the ſynod, and the delicacy and reſpec: 
with which its juriſdiction was treated, ſeveral menihers 
were ſo zealous as to proteſt againſt this decifion “. 
The court of Scotland was now filled with perſons ſo 
warmly attached to Elizabeth, that tbe league between 
the two kingdoms, which had been propoſed laſt year, 
met with no mterruption, but from D'Eſneval the 
French envov.. James himſelf firſt propoſed to renew 
the negotiation. Elizabeth did not ſuffer fuch a favour. 
able opportunity to ſlip, and inſtantly deſpatched Rau- 
doiph to conclude a treaty which ſhe ſo much detired, 
The danger to which the proteſtant religion was exp. 
ed, by the late combination of the popiſh powers for is 
deſtruction, and the neceſſity of a ſtrict confederacy a- 
mong thoſe who had embraced the Reformation, in or- 
der to obſtruct their pernicious defigns, were mentioned 
as the foundation of the league. The chief articles in it 
were, that both parties ſhould bind themſelves to detend 
the evangelic religion; that the league ſhould he ofici- 
tive and defenſive againſt all who ſhall endeavour to d. 
Kurb the exerciſe ot religion in either kingdom; that 1! 
one of the two parties be in vaded, the other, notwith- 
ſtanding any former alliance, ſhould not, directly or in- 
directly, aſũſt the invader; that if England be invaded 
in any part n mote from Scotland, James ſhould af{Þ!t th: 
qucen with two thouſand horſe and five thouſand for; 
that if the enemy landed or approached within 6: 
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miles of Scotland, the king ſhould take the field with 
his whole forces, in the ſame manner as he would do in 
defence of his own kingdom. Elizabeth, in return, un- 
dertook to act in defence of Scotland, if it ſhould be in- 
raded. At the ſame time the aſſured the king that no 
ſtep ſhould be taken, which might derogate in any de- 
gree from his pretenſions to the Engliſh crown “. Eli- 
zabeth expreſſed great ſatisfaction with a treaty, which 
rendered Scotland an uſeful ally, inſtead of a dangerous 
neighbour, and afforded her a degree of ſecurity on that 
fide, which all her anceſtors had aimed at, but none of 
them had been able to obtain. Zeal for religion, toge- 
ther with the bleſſings of peace, which both kingdoms 
had enjoyed during a conſiderable period, had ſo far a- 
bated the violence of national antipathy, that the king's 
conduct was univerſally acceptable to his own people f. 
The acquittal of Archibald Douglas, at this time, ex- 
poſed James to much and deſerved cenſure. This man 
was deeply engaged in the conſpiracy againſt the life of 
the king his father. Both Morton and Binny one of 
his own ſervants, who ſuffered for that crime, had accuſ- 
ed him of being preſent at the murder j. He had eſcap- 
ed puniſhment by flying into England, and James had 
often required Elizabeth to deliver up a perion fo un- 
worthy of her protection. He now obtained a licence, 
from the king kimſclf, to return into Scotland; and at- 
ter undergoing a mock trial, calculated to conceal, ra- 
ther than to detect his guilt, he was not only taken into 
favour by the king, but ſent back to the court of Eng- 
land, with the honourable character of his "ambaſſador. 
James was now of ſuch an age, that his youth and inex- 
perience cannot be pleaded in excuſe for this indecent 
tranſaction. It muſt be imputed to the exceſſive facili- 
ty of his temper, which often led him to gratify his 
courtiers at the expence of his own dignity and reputa- 
uon 5. ; | 


Not long after, the inconſiderate affection of the Eng 
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liſh catholics towards Mary, and their implacable reſent- 
ment againſt Elizabeth, gave riſe to a conſpiracy which 
proved fatal to the one queen, left an indelible ſtain on 
the reputation of the other, and preſented a ſpectacle to 
Furope of which there had hitherto been no example in 
the hiſtory of mankind. 

Doctor Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and Hodgſon, prieſts 
educated in the ſeminary at Kheims, had adopted an 
extravagant and enthuſiaſtic notion, that the bull of 
Pius V. againſt Elizabeth was dictated immediately by 
the Holy Ghoſt. This wild opinion they inſtilled into 
Savage, an officer in the Spanith army, noted for his fu- 
rious zeai and daring courage; and perſuaded him that 
no ſervice could be fo acceptable to Heaven, as to take 
away the life of an excommunicated heretic. Savage, 
eager to ohtain the crown of martyrdom, bound himſelf 
by 2 ſolemn vow to kill Elizabeth. Ballard, a traſſic- 
ing prieſt of that ſeminary, had at that time come over 
to Paris, and ſolicited Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
there, to procure an invaſion of England, while the at- 
fairs of the league were fo proſpercus, and the kingdom 
left naked by ſending io many of the queen's beſt troops 
into the Netherlands, Paget and the Engliſh exiles de- 
monſtrated the fruitleſſneſs of tuck an atte:npt, unlefs L- 
lizabeth were firſt cut off, or the invaders fecured of a 
1 concurrence on their landing. Ii it could be 
oped that either of theſe events would happen, et: ectu- 
al ald was promiſed; and in the mean time Ballard was 
ſent back to renew his intrigues. 

He communicated his — Fear to Anthony Eabington, 
a young gentleman in Derbythire, of a plentiful fortune, 
and many emi. ble qualities, who having contracted, 
during Lis refidence in France, a familiorny with the 
arcabiſhop of Glaſgow, had been recommended by lim 
to che queen of Scots. He concurred with Paget, in 
conſideriug the death of Elizabeth as a neceſſary pre 
minary to any invaſion. Ballard gave him hopes that 
an end would ſoon be put to her days, and imparted to 
him Savage's vow, who was now in London Waiting 
for an opportunity to ſtrike the blow. But Babingto! 
thought the attempt of too much importance, to rely on 
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2 ſingle hand for the execution of it, and propoſed that 
five reſolute gentlemen ſhould be joined with Savage in 

an enterpriſe, the ſucceſs of which was the foundation 

of all their hopes. He offered to find out perſons wil- 

ling to undertake the ſervice, whoſe honour, ſecrecy, and 
courage they might ſafely truſt. He accordingly open- 
ed the matter to Edward Windfor, Thomas Saliſbury, 
Charles Tilney, Chidioc Tichbourne, Robert Gage, 
John Travers, Robert Barnwell, John Charnock, Henry 
Dun, John Jones, and Polly; all of them, except Polly, 
whoſe buſtling forward zeal introduced him into their 
ſociety, gentlemen of good families, united together in 
the bonds of private friendſhip, ſtrengthened by the 
more powerful tie of religious zeal. any conſulta- 
tions were held; their plan of operations was at laſt ſet- 
tled; and their different parts aſſigned. Babington 

limſelt was appointed to reſcue the queen of Scots; Sa- 
liſbury, with ſome others, undertook to excite ſeveral 

counties to take arms; the murder of the queen, the 

moſt dangerous and important of all, fell to Tichhourne 

and Savage, with four aſſociates. And fo totally had 

their bigotted prejudices extinguiſhed the principles of 
honour, and the ſentiments of humanity ſuitable to their 

rank, that without ſcruple or compunRion, they under- 

took an action which is viewed with horror, even when 

committed by the meaneſt and moſt profligate of man- 

kind, This attempt, on the contrary, appeared to them 

no leſs honourable than it was delperate; and in order, 
o perpetuate the memory of it, they hail a picture 

drawn containing the portrays of the fix aſſaſſins, with 

that of Babington in the middle, and a motto intimat- 

ing that they were jointly embarked in ſome hazardous 

deſigu. 

The conſpirators, as appears by this wanton and im- 
prudent inſtance of vanity, ſeem to have thought a du 
covery ſcarce poſſible, and neither diſtruſted the fiteliry 
of their, companions, nor doubted the ſuccels of th. r 
undertaking. But while they believed that their ma- 
chinacious were carried on with the molt protuu id 
«2% impenstrable ſecrecy, oy ſtep they took wes Lul- 
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ly known to Walſingham. Polly was one of his ſpies, re 

and had entered into the conſpiracy, with no other de- th 

ſign than to hetray his aſſociates. Gilbert Gifford too, T 

having been ſent over to England to quicken the mo- fy 

tions of the conſpirators, had heen gained by Walſing- ec 

ham, and pave him ſure intelligence of all their pro- m 

jets. That vigilant minitter inunediately imparted E. 

the diſcoveries which he had made to Elizabeth; and in 

without communicating the matter to any other of the Ty 
counſellors, they agreed, in order to underſtand the plot be 

more perfectly, to wait until it was ripened into ſome pl. 

form, and brought near the point of execution. pc 

At laft, Elizabeth thought it dangerous and criminal tra 

to expoſe her own life, and to tempt Providence any M 

farther, Ballard, the printe mover in the -whole con- ho 

ſpiracy, was arre?ed. His aſſociates, diſconcerted and Ti 

rack with alloniſnment, endeavoured to fave them— m2 

ſelves by flight. But within a few days, all of them, W 

except Windſor, were ſeized in different places of the gai 

N kingdom, and committed to the Tower. Though cet 
they had undertaken the part, they wanted the firra aud the 
- determined ſpirit of aſſaſſins; and, influenced by tear or ſev 
ö by hope, diſcovercd all they knew. The indignation liſh 
f of the people, and their impatience to revenge ſuch an give 
excerable combination againſt the life of their ſovereign, con 

haſtened their trial, *. all of them ſuiſered the death rect 

of traitors“. and 

Thus far Elizabeth's conduct may he pronounced join 

| botli prudent and laudable. nor can ſhe be accuſed of nis! 
N violating any law of humanity, or of taking any precau- WM 35 þ 
tians beyond witat were neceiſyry for her own ſatety. thet 

But a tr: gical ſerene followed, with regard to whick po- exci 

ſterity will paſs a very different ud ment. and 


The frantic zcat of a few iafh young men accounts nea. 
. . . . f — 2 
ſuMciently ſor all the wild aud wicked defigns which ents 


1 they had formed. But this was not the liglit in which A 
. Elizabetk and her miniſters choſe to place the couſpira- Nee 
| cy. They repreſented Babington and his aﬀociates to BY wile 
| be inſtruments employed by the queen of Scots, e ee 
1 8 — - eve 


* Card. 515. State Trials, vol. i. 110. al; 
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real though ſecret author of ſo many attempts againſt 
the life of Elizabeth, and the peace of her $588. x 
They. produced letters, which they aſcribed to her in 
ſupport of this charge. Theſe, as they gave out, had 
come into their hands by a very ſingular and myſterious 
method of conveyance. Giflord, on his return into 
England, had been intruſted with letters to Mary; but 
in order to make a trial of his fidelity and addreſs, the 
were only blank papers made up in that form. Theſe 
being fafely delivered by him, he was afterwards em- 
ployed without farther ſcruple. By Walſingham's 
permſſion, and the connivance of Paulet, he bribed a 
tradeſman in the neighbourhood of ogy be whither 
Mary had been conveyed, who depoſited the letters in a 
hole in the wall of the czſtle, covered with a looſe ſtone. 
Thence they were taken by the queen, and in the ſame 
manner her anſwers returned, All theſe were carried to 
Walſingham, opened by him, decyphered, ſealed a- 
gain ſo dexterouſly that the fraud could not be per- 
ceived, and then tranſmitted to the perſons to whom 
they were directed. Two letters to Babington, with 
ſeveral to Mendoza, Paget, Engelfield, and the Eng- 
liſh fugitives, were procured by this artifice. It was 
given out, that in theſe letters Mary approved of the 
conſpiracy, and even of the aſſaſſination; that ſhe di- 
refed them to proceed with the utmoſt circumſpection, 
and not to take arms till foreign auxiliaries were ready to 
join them; that ſhe recommended the earl of Arundel, 
nis brothers, and "the young earl of Northumberland, 
2s perſons. proper to conduct and to add reputation to 
ter enterpriſe; that ſhe adviſed them, if poſſible,” to 
excite at the ſame time ſome commotion in Ireland; 
ed above all, beſought them to concert with care the 
means of her eſcape, ſuggelling to them ſeveral expedi- 
ents for that purpoſe. 

All theſe circumſtances were opened at the trial of 
ce conſpirators; and while the nation was under the 
mluence of thoſe terrors which the aſſociation had raiſ- 
eh and the late dauger had augmented, they were be- 
ved without heſitation or enquiry, and ſpread a gene- 
ial alarm, Mary's zcal for her religion was well 
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known; and in that age, examples of the violent and 
ſanguinary ſpirit which it inſpired were numerous. All 
the cabals againſt the peace of the kingdom for many 
years had been carried on in her name; and it now a 
pears evidently ſaid the Engliſh, that the ſafety of the 
one queen is incompatible with that of the other, Why, 
then, added they, ſhould. the tranquillity of England be 
ſacrificed for the ſake of a ſtranger? Why is a life ſo 
dear to the nation expoſed to the repeated aſſaults of an 
exaſperated rival? The caſe ſuppoſed in the aſſociation 
has now happened, the ſacred perſon of our ſovereign 
has been — and why ſhould not an injured 
= execute that juſt vengeance which they had vow- 
ell! 

No ſentiments could be more agreeable than theſe to 
Elizabeth and her miniſters. They themſelves had at 
firſt propagated them among the people, and they now 
ſerved both as an apology and a motive for their pra- 
ceeding to ſuch extremities againft the Scottiſh queen 
as they had long meditated. The more injuries Eliza- 
beth heaped on Mary, the more ſhe feared and hated 
that unhappy queen, and came at laſt to be perſuaded 
that there could be no other ſecurity for her own life, 
but the death of her rival. Burleigh and Walfingliun 
had promoted ſo zealouſly all her meaſures with regard 
to Scottiſh affairs, and had acted with fo little reſerve 
in oppoſition to Mary, that they had reaſon to dread 
the moſt violent effects of her reſentment, if ever ſhe 
would mount the throne of England. And therefore 
they endeavoured to hinder an event fo fatal! to them 
ſelves, by confirming their millreſs's fear and hatred of 
the Scottiſh queen. 

Mean while, Mary was guarded with unufual vig'- 
lance, and great care was taken to keep her ignorant of 
the diſcovery of the conipiracy. Sir Thomas Georges 
was at laſt ſent from court to acquaint her, both v1 it 
and of the impntation with which ſhe was loaded as a-- 
ceſlary to that crime; and he ſurpriſed her with the «- 
count juſt as ſhe had got on horſchack ro ride. out alen 
with her Keepers. She was ftruck with aftonifhm {4 
and weu!d have retwncd to ker apartiacnt, but Nis v4 
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not permitted; and in her abſence, her private eloſet 
was broken open, her cabinet and papers were ſeized, 
ſealed and ſent up to court. Her principal domeſtics 
too were arreſted, and committed to different keepers. 
Nane and Curle, her two ſecretaries the one a native of 
France, the other of Scotland, were carried priſoners to 
London. All the money in her cuſtody, amounting to 
little more than two thouſand pounds, was ſecured. 
And after leading her about for ſome days, from one 
gentleman's houſe to another, ſhe was conveyed to Fo- 
theringay, a ſtrong caſtle in Northamptonſhire “. 

No farther evidence could now be expected againſt 
Mary, and nothing remained but to decide what ſhould 
be her fate. With regard to this, Elizabeth, and thoſe 
miniſters in whom ſhe chiefly confided, ſeem to have 
taken their reſolution; but there was ſtill great variety 
of ſentiments among her other counſellors. Some 
thought it ſufficient to diſmiſs all Mary's attendants, 
and to keep her under ſuch eloſe reſtraint, as would cut of 
all poſſibility of correſponding with the enemies of the 
kingdom; and as her conſtitution, broken by long con- 
fnement, and her ſpirit dejected with fo many cares, 
could not long ſupport ſuch an additional load, the 
queen and nation would ſoon be delivered from all their 
tears, But though it might be ealy to ſecure Mary's 
own an it was impoſſible to diminiſh the reverence 
which the Reman catholics had for her name, or to ex- 
2 the compaſſion with which they viewed her 
lufferings, while ſuch ſentiments continued, inſurree- 
tons and invaſions would never be wanting for her re- 
lief, and the only effect of any new rigour would be to 
render them more frequent and dangerous. For this 
icaſon the expedient was objected to. 

A puhlic and legal trial, though the moſt unexam- 
pled, was judged the moſt unexceptionable method of 
proceeding; and jt had, at the fame time, a ſemblance 
vi juſtices accompanicd with an air of dignity. It was 
in vain to ſearch the ancient records for any ſtatute or 
precedent to juſlify ſuch an uncommon ſlep, as the trial of 
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à foreign prince, who had not entered the kingdom in 


arms, but had fled thither for refuge. The proceed- 
ings againſt her were founded on the act of lat parlia- 
ment, and by applying it in this mauner, the intention 
of thoſe who had framed that ſevere ſtatute became 
more apparent *, of 

Elizabeth reſolved that no circumſtance of pomp or 
folemuity fhould be wanting, which-could render this 
tranſaction ſuch as became the dignity of the perſon to 
be tried. She appointed, by a commiſſion under tle 
ut ſeal, forty perſons, the moſt illuſtrious in the king- 
dom by their birth or offices, together with five of tle 
Judges, to hear and decide this great cauſe. Many dif- 
ficulties were ſtarted by the lawyers about the name 
and title by which Mary ſhould be arrainged; and 
while the eſſentials of juſtice were ſo groſsly violated, 
the empty forms of it were the objects of their care, 
They at length agreed that ſhe ſhould be ſtyled “ Mary, 
&« daughter and heir of James V. late king of Scots, 
&« commonly called queen of Scots, and dowager of 
&« France t.“ 

After the many indignities which ſhe had lately ſuf- 
fered; Mary could no longer doubt but that her de- 
ſtruction was determined. She expected every mo- 
ment to end her days by poiſon, or by ſome of thoſe ſe- 
cret means uſually employed againſt captive princes, 
Leſt the malice of her enemies, at the ſame time that it 


deprived her of life, ſhould endeavour likewiſe to blaſt 


her reputation, ſhe wrote to the duke of Guiſe, and vin- 
dicated herſelf, in the ſtrongeſt terms, from the unpu- 
tation of encouraging or of being acceſſary to the con- 
ſpiracy for aſſaſſinating Elizabeth f. In the ſolitude of 
her priſon, the ſtrange reſolution of bringing her to 2 
public trial had not reached her ears, nor did the idea 
of any thing ſo unprecedented, and ſo repugnant to re- 
gal majeſty, once enter into her thoughts. 

On the eleventh of October, the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by Elizabeth arrived at Fotheringay. Next 


* Camd. 519, Johnſt. Hiſt. 113. + Strype, iii. 364+ 
} Jebb, ii. 283. 
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morning they delivered a letter from her to Mary, in 
which, after the bittereſt reproaches and accuſations, ſhe 
informed her that regard to her own ſafety had at Jaſt 
rendered it neceſſary to make a E inquiry into her 
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conduct, and therefore required her, as ſhe had lived fo 
long under the. protection ot the laws of England, to 
{ubmit now to the trial which they ordained to be taken 
of her crimes. Mary, though ſurpriſed at this meſlage, 
was neither appalled at the danger, nor unmindful of 
her own dignity, She proteſted, in the moſt folemn 
manner, that ſhe was innocent of the crime laid to her 
charge, and had never countenanced any attempt a- 
gainſt the Lfe of the queen of England; but at the ſame 
time refuſed to acknowledge the juritdiction of her com- 
miſſioners. I came into the kingdom, ſaid ſhe, “an 


independent ſovereign, to implore the queen's aſſiſt- 


© ance, not to ſubject myſelf to her authority. Nor is 
« my ſpirit ſo broken by its paſt misfortunes, or fo in- 
« timidated by preſent dangers, as to ſtoop to any thing 
« unbecoming the majeſty of a crowned head, or that 
« will dugrace the anceſtors from whom ] am deſcend- 
« ed, ind the lon to whom I fhall leave my throne, 
„it 1 muſt he tried, princes alone can be my peers. 
„Ihe queen of England's ſuhjeAs, however noble 
their birth may be, are of a rank inferior to mine. 
Exer ſince my arrival in this kingdom I have been 
* confined as a priſoner. Its laws never afforded me 
any protection. Let them not now be perverted, in 
d order to take away my life.“ | 

The commiſſioners employed arguments and intrea- 
tes to overcome Mary's reſolution. They even threat- 
med to proceed according to the forms of law, and to 
pals lentence againſt her on account of her contumacy 
'" retuling to plead; fhe perſiſted, however, for two 
"avs to devine their juriſdiction. An argument urged 
vy Hatton, the vice-chamberlain, at laſt prevailed. He 
old her, that, by avoiding a trial, ſhe injured her own 
epmation, and deprived herſelf of the only opportuni- 
of letting her innocence in a clear light; and that no- 
ung would be more agrecable to them, or more ac» 
ahl 10 the queen their natfieels, than to be convin- 
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eed, hy undoubted evidence, that ſhe had been unjuſtly 
loadeg with theſe foul aſperſions. | 

No. wonder pretexts 65 plauſihle ſhon!d impoſe on 
the unwary queen, or that ſhe, unaſſiſted at that time 
by any friend or counſellor, ſhould not be able to deted 
and elude all the artifices of Elizabeth's ableſt miniſters, 
In a ſituation equally melancholy, and under eircum- 
ſtances nearly ſimilar, her rande Charles I. refuſed, 
with the utmoſt firmneſs, to acknowledge the uſurped 
juriſdiction of the high court of juſtice; and poſterity 

as approved his conduct, as ſuitable to the dignity of: 
king. If Mary was leſs conſtant in her his it 
muff be imputed ſolely to her anxious deſire of vindicat- 
ing ber own honour, 88. 

At her appearance before the judges, who were ſeat- 
ed in the great hall of the caſtle, where they received 
her with much ceremony, ſhe took care to proteſt, that 
by condeſcending to hear and fo give an anſwer to the 
accuſations which ſhould be offered againſt her, ſhe nti. 
ther acknowledged the juriſdiction of the court, nor ad- 
mitted of the validity and juſtice of thoſe acts by which 
they pretended to try her. 

The chancellor, by a counter-proteſtation, endes- 
voured to vindicate the authority of the court. 

Then the queen's attorney and ſolicitar opened the 
charge againſt her, with all the circumſtances of the 
late conſpiracy. Coptcs of her letters to Mendoza, Bu. 
bington, Engelfield, and Paget, were produced. Fr 
bingtou's confeſſion, thoſe ol Ballare, Savage, and th: 
other conſpirators, together with tlie declarations 6: 
Naue and Curle, her ſecretaries, were read, and the 
whole ranged in the moſt ſpecious order which the 
art of the lawyers could deviſe, and heightened by eve: 

colour their eloquence could add. 

Mary liſtened to their harangnes attentively, an! 
without emotion. But at the mention of the earl of 
Arundei's name, who was then confined in the Towrr, 
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When the queen's counſel had finiſhed, Mary ſtood 
up, and with great magnanimity, and equal pretence of 
mind, began her defence. She bewailed the unhappi- 
neſs of her own ſituation, that after a captivity of nine- 
tecn years, during which ſhe had ſuffered treatment no 
lefs cruel than unmerited, ſhe was at laſt loaded with an 
zccuſation, which tended not only to rob her of her 
right of ſucceſſion, and to deprive 15 of life itſelf, but 

to tranſmit her name with infamy to future ages: That, 
without regarding the ſacred rights of ſovereignty, 
ſhe was now ſubjected to laws framed againſt private 
perſons ; though an anointed queen, comma ded to ap- 
pear hefore the tribunal of ſubjects; and, like a com- 
mon criminal, her honour * to the petulant 
tongues of lawyers, capable of wreſting her words, and 
of miſrepreſenting her actions: that, even in this diſ- 
honourable ſituation, ſhe was denied the privileges u- 
ſually granted to criminals, and obliged to undertake 
her own defence, withont the preſence of any friend 
with whom to adviſe, without ho aid of counſel, and 
without the uſe of her own papers. 

She then procceded to the particular articles in the 
accuſation, , She ablolutely denied any correſpondence 
with Babington or Ballard: copies only of her pretend- 
ed letters to them were produced: though nothing Jeſs 
than her handwriting or ſubſcription was ſufficient ta 
convict her of ſuch an odious crime: no proof could he 
Fronght that the letters were delivered into her hands 
er that any anſwer was returned by her direction; the 
conteſſions of wretches condemned and execnted for 
ſuch a deteſtable action, were of little weight; fear or 
tope might extort from them many things inconſiſtent 
with truth; nor o2ght the honour of a queen to be ſtain- 
ed by ſuch vile teſtimony. The declaration of her ſe- 
cretaries was not more concluſive: promites and threats 
might eaſily overcome the reſolution of two ſtrangers; 
in order to ſcreen themſelves, they might throw the 
dlame on her; but they could diſcover nothing to her 
pendice, without violating, in the firſt place, the oath 
nil aud their petjury, in ene inkagce, rendered 
ol. 41. 
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them unworthy of credit in another: the letters to the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador were either nothing more than co- 
pres, or contained only what was perfectly innocent: 
v« J have often, continued ſhe, & made iuch efforts 
& for the recovery of my liberty, as are natural to a 
& human creature. Convinced, by the ſad experience 
& of ſo many years, that it was vain to expect it from 
& the juſtice or gencroſity of the queen of England, ! 
& have frequently ſolicited foreign princes, and called 
upon all my friends to employ their whole intereſt 
for my relief. I have likewiſe endeavoured to pro- 
& cure for the Engliſn catholics fome mitigation oi the 
& rigour with which they are now treated; and if! 
& could hope, by my death, to deliver them from o 
* — Jam willing to die for their ſake. I with 
owever, to imitate the example of. Eſther, not of 
& Judith, and wonld rather make interceſſion for my 
& people, than ſhed the blood of the meanefl creature, 
4 in order to fave them, I have often checked the 
“ intemperate zeal of my adherents, when either the 
« ſeverity of their own perſccutions, or indignation at 
& the 2 injuries wlüch I have endured, were 
4 apt to precipitate them into violent councils. I have 
c even warned the queen of dangers to which theſe 
& harſh proceedings expoſed herſcit, And worn out, 
« as I now am, with cares and ſufferings, the proipett 
&« of a crown is not ſo inviting, that I ſhould ruin my 
& ſoul in order to obtain it. I am no ſtranger to the 
« feelings of linmanity, nor unacquainted with the 
&« duties of religion, and abhor the deteſtable crime 
tc of aſſaſſination. as equally repugnant to both. And, 
« if ever ] have given conſent by my words, or even 
ce by my thoughts, to any attempt againſt the lite of 


te the queen of England, far from declining the judg- 


& ment of men, I ſhail not even pray for the mercy of 
« God. 

Two different days did Mary appear before the ſudg- 
es, aud in every part of her behaviour maintained ti 
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magnanimity of a queen, tempered with the gentle- 
nels and modeſty of a woman. 

The commiſſioners, by Elizabeth's expreſs command, 
adjourned, without pronouncing any ſentence, to the 
Star-Chamber in Weſtwinfſter, When aſſembled in that 
place, Naue and Curle were brought into court, and 
confirmed their declaration upon oath; and af- 
ter reviewing all their former proceedings, the com- 
miſſioners unanimouſly declared Mary « To be acceſ- 
« fary to Babington's conſpiracy, and to have imagined 
« diverſe matters tending to the hurt, death, and de- 
« ſtruction of Elizabeth, contrary to the expreſs words 
« of the ſtatute made for the ſecurity of the queen's 
« life f.“ 

It is no caſy matter to determine whether the injuſ- 
tice in appointing this trial, or the —— in con- 
ducting it, were greateft and moſt flagrant. By what 
right Fig Elizabeth claim authority over an indepen- 
dent queen? Was Mary bound to comply with the 
laws of a foreign kingdom? How could the ſubjects of 
another prince become her judges ? or if ſuch an inſult 
on royalty were allowed, ovght not the common forms 
of roftice to have been obſerved? If the tcllimony of 
Babington and his aſſociates were ſo explicit, why did 
not Elizabeth ſpare them for a few weeks, and by con- 
troating them with Mary, overwhelm her with the full 
conviction of her crimes? Nauè and Curle were both 
alive, wherefore did they not appear at Fotheringay? 
and for what reaſon were they produced in the Star- 
Chamber, where Mary was not preſent to hear what 
they depoſed? Was this ſuſpicious evidence enough to 
condemn a queen? Ought the meaneſt criminal to 
have been found guilty upon ſuch feeble and inconclu- 
live proofs ? 

It was not, however, on the evidence produced at 
her trial, that the ſentence againſt Mary was founded. 
That ferved as a pretence to juſlify, but was not the 
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cauſe of the violent ſteps taken by Elizabeth and her 
miniſters towards her deſtruction; and was employed 
to give ſome. appearance of juſtice to what was the 
ens of jealouſy and fear. 'The nation, blinded 
with retentment againft Mary, and folicitous to fecure 
the life of its own ſovereign from every danger, ob- 
ſerved no irregularities in the proceedings, and attended 
to no defects in the proof, but graſped at the ſuſpicions 
and probabilities, as if they had been irrefragable de- 
monſtrations. 

The parliament met a few days after ſentence was 
pronounced againſt Mary. In that illuſtrious aſſembly 
more temper and diſcernment than are to be found a- 
mong the people, might have been expected. Both 
lords and commons, however, were equally under the 
dominion of popular prejudices and paſſions, and the 
ſame exceſſes of zeal, or of fear, which prevailed in 
the nation, are apparent in all their proceedings. They 
entered with impatience upon an inquiry into the con- 
fpiracy, and the danger which tbreatened the queen's 
life as well as the peace of the kingdom. All the pa- 
= which had been produced at Fotheringay, were 

id before them; and after many violent invectives 
againſt the queen of Scots, both houſes unanimouſly 
ratified the proceedings of the commiſſioners by whom 
ſhe had been tried, and declared the ſentence againſt 
her to be juſt and well founded. Not fatisfied with 
this, they preſented a joint addreſs to the queen, be- 
ſeeching her, as ſhe regarded her own ſafety, the pre- 
ſervation of the proteſtant religion, the welfare and 
wiſhes of her people, to publiſh the ſentence; and with- 
out farther delay to inflict on a rival, wo leſs irreclaim- 
able than dangerous, the puniſhment which ſhe had 
merited by ſo many crimes. This requeſt, dictated by 
fears unworthy of that great aſſembly, was enforced by 
reaſons ſtill more unworthy. They were drawn not 
from juſtice but from conveniency,. The moſt rigorous 
confinement, it was pretended, could not curb Mary's 
intriguing ſpirit; her addreſs was found, by long ex. 
perience, to be an overmatch for the vigilance and 
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could not reſtrain her adherents, who, while they be- 
lieved her perſon to be facred, would deſpiſe any dan- 
er to which themſelves alone were expoſed: — 
— princes were ready to ſecond their attempis, 
and waited only a proper opportunity for invading the 
kingdom, and aſſerting the Scottiſh queen's title to the 
crown. Her life, for theſe reaſons, was incompatible 
with Elizabeth's ſafety ; and if ſhe were ſpared out of 
a falſe clemency, the queen's perlon, the religion and 
liberties of the kingdom, could not be one moment ſe- 
cure. Neceſſity required that ſhe ſhould be facrificed 
in order to preſerve theſe; and to prove this ſacrifice 
to be no lefs juſt than ncceſlary, fereral examples in 
hiſtory were produced, and wany texts of ſcripture 
quoted; but both the one and the other were inifap- 
plied, and diſtorted from their true meaning. 

Nothing, however, could he mere acceptable to Eli- 
zabeth, than an addref: in this flrain. It extricated 
her out of a ſituation extremely enibarraſſing; and 
without depriving ker ct the power of ſparinę, it ena- 
bled her to puniſh. her rival with leſs appearance cf 
blame. If ſhe choſe the former, the whole honour 
voud redound to her own clemency. If ſhe determin- 
ed on the latter, whatever was rigcrous might now 
ſeem to be extorted by the ſolicitations of her people 
rather than to flow from her own inclit.ation. Hier 
aniwer, however, was in a livie which ſhe often uſed, 
ambiguous and evalive, under the appearance of open- 
neſs and candour; full of fuck proteſſions of regard 
for her people, as ſerved to heighien their loyalty ; of 
ſuch complaints of Mary's ingraiitude, as were cal- 
culated to excite their indipnation; and of ſuch inſinu- 
ations that ber own life was in duger, as could not 
fail to keep alive their fears. In the end ſhe befurght 
them to fave ker the infamy and the pain of dellvering 
rp a queen, her neareſt kinſworran, to puniſhment; and 
to contider whether it might not ſtili he peſfible to pro- 
vide for the public {ccurity, without forcing her to im- 
b;ue her hanas in royal blood. . 

Ihe true meaning 01 this reply was caſily underſtood. 
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The lords and commons renewed their former requeſt 
with additional importunity, which was far from being 
either unexpected or offenſive. Elizabeth did not re- 
turn any anſwer more explicit; and having obtained 
ſuch a public ſanction of her proceedings, there was 
no longer any realon for protracting this ſcene of dil. 
ſimulation ; there was even ſome danger that her teign- 
ed difficulties might at laſt he treated as real ones; ſhe 
therefore adjourned the parliament, and referved in her 
own hands the ſole diſpoſal of her rival's fate *. 

All the princes in Europe obſerved the proceedings 
againſt Mary with aſtoniſhment and horror; and even 

ency III. notwithſtanding his known averſion to the 
houſe of Guiſe, was obliged to interpole in her behalt, 
and to appear in defence of the common rights of roy- 
alty. Aubeſpine his reſident ambaliador, and Bellievre, 
who was ſent with an extraordinary commiſſion to the 
ſaine purpoſe, interceded for Mary with great appear- 
ance of warmth. They employed all the arguments 
which the cauſc naturally ſuggeſted; rhey pleaded from 
juſtice, from generoſity, and humanity; they inter- 
mingled reproaches and threats. But to all theſe Eli- 
zabeth continued deaf and inexorable, and having te- 
ceived ſome intimation of Henry's real unconcern 2. 
bout the fate of the Scottiſh queen, and knowing hi 
antipathy to all the race of Guife, that ſhe truſted theſe 
loud remonſtrauces would be followed by nv violcu: 
rejentment +. | 

She paid no greater regard to the ſolicitations cf the 
Scottiſh king, which, as they were urged with mate 
flincerity, merited more attention. Though her com- 
miſſioners had been extremely careful to ſoothe James, 
by publiſhing a declaration that their ſentence againit 
Mary did, in no degree, derogate from his honour, or 
in validate any title which he jormerty poſſeſſed; he be- 
held the indignities to which his inother had been! ex- 
poſed with filial concern, and with the fentiments 
which became a king. The pride of the Scottiſh na. 
tion was rouſed, by the infelt offered to the blood et 
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their monarchs, and called upon him to employ the 
moſt vigorous efforts, in order to prevent or to revenge 
the queen's death. 

At firft, he could ſcarce believe that Elizabeth would 
vent ure upon an action ſo unprecedented, which tended 
ſo viſibly to render the perſons of princes leſs ſacred in 
the eyes of the people, and which degraded the regal 
dignity, of which, at other times, ſhe was ſo remark- 
7 jealous. But as ſoon as the extraordinary ſte 
which ſhe took diſcovered her intention, he deſpatched 
ſir William Keith to London; who, together with 
Douglas his ambaſſador in ordinary, remonſtrated, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, againit the injury done to an inde- 
pendent queen, in ſubjecting her to be tried like a pri- 
vate perſon, and by laws to which ſhe owed no obe- 
dience; and beſought Elizabeth not to add to this in- 
jury, by ſuffering a fentence unjuſt in itſelf, as well as 
diſhonourable to the king of Scots, to be put into exe- 
cution “. 

Elizabeth returning no anſwer to theſe remonſtrances 
of his ambaſſador, James wrote to her with his own 
hand, complaining in the bittereſt terms of her con- 
duct, not without threats that both his duty and his 
honour would oblige him to renounce her friend- 
ſhip, and to act as became a fon when called to re- 
venge his mother's wrongs}. At the ſame time he al- 
ſembled the nobles, who promiſed to fland by him in 
ſo good a cauſe. He appointed ambaſſadors to France, 
Spain, and Denmark, iu order to implore the aid of 
thcke courts ; and took other ſteps towards executing 
his threats with vigour. The high flrain of his letter 
enraged Elizabeth to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was read 
to diimils his ambaſtadors without any reply. But his 
preparations alarmed aud embarraſizd her miniſters, 
and at their entreaty fhe returned a foft and evaſive 
antwer, promiſing to liſien to any overture from the 
ling, that tended to his mother's ſafety; and to luſpeud 
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the execution of the ſentence, until the arrival of new 
ambaſſadors from Scotland +. 
Mean while ſhe commanded the ſentence 22 Ma- 
to be publiſhed, and forgot not to inform the ptople, 
at this was extorted from her by the repeated enirea- 
ties of both houſes of parliament. At the fame time 
ſhe deſpatched Lord Buckhurſt and Beale to acquaint 
Mary with the ſentence, and how importunately the na- 
tion demanded the execution of it; and though ſhe 
had not hitherto yielded to theſe ſolicitations, ſhe ad- 
viſed her to prepare for an event which might become 
neceſſary for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, as well as 
quieting the minds of the people. Mary received the 
meſſage not only without A of fear, but with 
expreſſions of triumph. “ No wonder,“ faid ſhe, 
« the Engliſh ſhould now thirſt for the blood of a 
&« foreign prince, they have often offered violence to 
« their own monarchs. But after ſo many lufferings, 
« (cath comes to me as a welcome dcliverer. I am 
« proud to think that my life is eſteemed of impor: 
« ance to the catholic religion, and as a martyr tor it 
« ] am now willing to die.“ | 
After the publication of the ſentence Mary was ſtrip. 
ped of every remaining mark of royalty. The ganopy 
of Nate in her apartment was pulled down; Paulet er- 
tered her chamber, and approached her perſon without 
any ceremony; and even appeared covered in her pre- 
ſence. Shocked with thele indignities, and ofiended 
at this groſs familiarity, to which ſne had never been 
accuſtomed, Mary once more complained to Elizabeth; 
and at the ſame time, as her laſt requeſt, entreaied that 
ſhe would permit her ſervants to carry her dead body 
into France, to be laid among her anceſtors in hallowed 
ground; that ſome of her domeſtics might be prelent at 
her death, to bear witneſs oi her innocence, and firm ad- 
herence to the catholic faith; that all her ſervants might 
be ſuſſered to leave the kingdom, and to enjoy thoſe ſmall 
kgacics which ſheſhould betiov on them, as teſtimonicsof 
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her affrction; and that, in the mean time, her almoner, 
or ſome other catholic prieſt, might be allowed to at- 
tend her, and to affiſt her in preparing for an eternal 
world, She beſought her, in the name of Jeſus, by the 
ſoul and memory of Henry VII. their common proge- 
nitor, by their near conſanguinity, and the royal Wa 


nity with which they were both inveſted, to gratify 


her in theſe particulars, and to indulge her fo far as to 
fignify her compliance by a letter under her own hand. 
Whether Mary's letter was ever delivered to Eliza- 
beth is uncertain. No anſwer was returned, and no 
regard paid to her requeſts. She was offered a proteſt- 
ant biſhop or dean to attend her. Them ſhe rejected, 
aud withour any clergyman to direct her devotions, ſhe 
prepared, in great tranquillity, for the approach of 
death, which ſhe now believed to be at no great diſ- 
tance *, | 
James, without loſing a moment, ſent new ambaſ- 
ſadors to London. Theſe were the maſter of Gray, 
and fir Robert Melvil In order to remove Elizabeth's 
tears, they offered that their maſter would become 
bound that no conſpiracy ſhould be undertaken againſt 
her perſon, or the peace of the kingdom, with Mary's 
conſent; and for the faithful performance of this, 
would deliver ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the 
Scottiſh nobles as hoſtages. If this were not thought 
ſullicient, they propoſed that Mary fhould reſign all 
her rights and pretenfions to her ſon, from whom no- 
thing injurious to the proteſtant religion, or inconſiſtent 
with Elizabeth's ſafety, could be feared. The former 
propoſal Elizabeth rejected as inſecure; the latter, as 
dangerous. The ambaſſadors were then inſtructed to 
talk in a higher rone; and Melvil executed the com- 
miſſion with fidelity and with zeal. But Gray, with 
his uſual perſidy, deceived his maſter, who truſted him 
with a negotiation of ſo much importance, and betray- 
ed the queen whom he was employed to fave. He en- 
couraged and urged Elizabeth to execute the ſentence 
wank her rival. He often repeated the old pro verbi- 
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al ſentence, „ The dead cannot bite.” And whatever 
ſhould happen, he undertook to paciſy the king's rage, 
or at leaſt to prevent any violent eſſects of his reſent- 
ment. J. 

Elizabeth, mean while, diſcovered all the ſymptoms 
of the moſt violent agitation and diſquietnde of mind. 
She ſhunned ſociety, ſhe was often found in a mclan- 
choly and muſing poſture, and repeated with much 
emphaſis theſe ſentences which ſhe borrowed from 
ſome of the devices then in vogue; Aut fer aus feri; ne 
feriare, feri. Much, no doubt, of this apparent unea - 
ſineſs muſt be imputed to diſſimulation: it was impol- WM tier 
ſible, however, that a princeſs, naturauy fo cautious of 
as Elizabeth, ſhould venture on an action, which might the 
expole her memory to infamy, and her lite and king- ple 
dom to danger, without reſlecting Ceeply, and kefitat- ¶ unc 
ing long. The people waited her determination in if ger 
ſuſpenſe and anxiety; and leaſt their fear or their zeal He 
ſhould ſubſide, rumours of danger were artfully invent- in f 
ed, and propagated with the utmoſt induſtry. Aubch beg 

ine, the French ambaſſador, was accuſed of having on“ 
— an aſſaſſin to murder the queen. The Spaniſ be 
fleet was ſaid by ſome to be already arrived at MMihord- ing 
haven. Others affirmed that the duke of Guite had ka 
landed with a firong army in Suſſex. Now, it was re- Wy, t. 
ported that the northern counties were up in arms; lg: 
next day, that the Scots had entered England with all N yrop 
their forces; and a conſpiracy, it was whiſpered, was . 
on foot for ſeizing the queen and burning the city. Nan 20 
The panic grew every day more violent; and the peo- his 1; 
ple, aſtoniſhed and enraged, called ſor the execution Ilia o 
of the ſentence againſt Mary, as the only thing which We... . 
could reſtore tranquillity to the kingdom f. wan; 

While theſe ſentiments prevailed among her ſubjeclo Nr 
Elizabeth thought ſhe might lately venture to ſtrike tte I | - 
blow, which ſhe had fo long meditated. She com-*h,, „ 
manded Daviſon, one of the ſecretaries of itate, to Vinh 
bring to her the fatal warrant, and her behaviour on that ix ky 
occalion plainly ſhewed, that it is not to humanity that his m. 
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we muſt aſcribe her forbearance hitherto. At the very 
moment ſhe was ſubſcribing -the writ which gave up a 
woman, a queen, and her own neareſt relation into 
the hands of the exccutioner, ſhe was capable of jeſling, 
« Go,” fays ſhe to Daviſon, “ and tell Walſingham 
« what I have now done, though I am afraid he will 
« die for grief when he hears it.“ Her chief anxiet 

was how to fecure the advantages which would ariſe 
from Mary's death, without appearing to have given 
her conſent to a deed fo infamous. She often hinted 
to Paulet and Drury, as well as to ſome other cour- 
tiers, that now was the time to diſcover the ſincerity 
of their concern for her ſafety; and that ſhe expected 
their zeal would extricate her out of her preſent per- 
plexity. But they were wiſe enough to ſeem not to 
underſtand her meaning. Even after the warrant was 
ſigned, ſhe commanded a letter to be written to Paulet 
in leſs ambiguous terms, complaining of his remulneſs 
in ſparing fo long the life of her capital ene ny, and 
begging him to remember at laſt what was incumbent 
on him as an aficetionate ſuliect, and to deliver his 
ſovereign from continnal foir and danger, by ſhorten- 
ng the days of his priſoucr. Paulet, though rigordus 
zud harſh, and often brutal in the diſcharge of what 
le thought his duty, 2: Mary's keeper, was neverthe- 
les a man of honour and integrity. He roye&tcd the 
propoſal with diſdain; and lamenting that he mould 
erer have been deemert capable of acting the part of 
an aſſaſſin, he declared that the queen wght Uilpvic of 
bis life at her pleaſure, but that he wonid never flain 
bis own honour, nor leave an verlafing mark of in- 
{amy on his poſterity, by lending his hand to perpe- 
rate ſo foul a crime. On the yccipt or this anſw.ry 
Izabeth became extremely pecvith, and calling Jum 
a di, and rer, fellow, who would promite much, 
but perform nothing, ſhe propoſcd to employ one 
Vingficld, who ha both courage and inclination to 
rike the blow |. But Daviſon remonſtratiig again? 
us method as no !cis dangerous than diſkonouralic, the 
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again declared her intention that the ſentence pro- 
nounced by the commiſſioners ſhould be executed ac. 
cording to law; and as ſhe had already ſigned the war. 
rant, ſhe begged that no farther application might be 
made to her on that head. By this the privy-couniel- 
lors thought themſelves ſufficiently authoriſed to pro- 
ceed; and prompted, as they pretended, by zeal for 
the queen's ſafety, or inſtigated, as is more probable, 
by the apprehenſion of the danger to which they 
would themſelves be expoſed, if the lite of the quern 
of Scots were ſpared, they aſſembled in the council 
chamber; and by a letter under all their hands, empo- 
ered the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, together with 
the high ſheriff of the county, to ſee the ſentence pu: 
in execution 8. | 

On Tueſday the 9th of February, 1587, the two ear 
arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded acceſs to th: 
queen, read in her preſence the warrant for execution, 
and required her to prepare to dic next morning. - 
ry heard them to the end without emotion, aud cre(- 
fing herſelf in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt, “ That foul,” ſaid ſhe, „ is not 
« worthy of the joys of heaven, which repines hecauie 
« the body muſt endure the ſtroke of the executioner; 
ce and though I did not expect that the queen of Eng- 
& land would fet the firſt example of violating the 
& ſacred perſon of a ſovereign prince, I willingly fab- 
cc mit to that waich Providence has decreed to he my 
ce lot,“ and laying her hand on a Bible, which happened 
to be near her, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted that fhe was in. 
nocent of that conſpiracy which Babington hal carri« 
on againſt Elizabeth's life +, She then mentioned th? 
requeſts contained in her letter to Elizaheth, but obtained 
no ſatisfactory anſwer. She entreated with partic!!!” 
carneſtneſs, that now in her laſt moments her ahnen 
might be ſuffered to attend her, aud that ſhe migen. 
joy the conſolation of thoſe pious inſtitutions pretc1 e 
by her religion. Even this favour, which is ut 
granted to the vileſt criminal, was abſolutely deni.c. 
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Her attendants, during this converſation, were bath- 
ed in tears, and though overawed by the preſence of 
the two earls with difficulty ſuppreſſed their auguiſh; 
but no ſooner did Kent and Shrewſbury withdraw, than 
they ran to their miſtreſs, and burit out into the moit 

ſlionate expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſorrow. Mary, 
— not only retained pertect compoſure of mind, 
but endeavoured to moderate their exceſſive grief; and 
falling on her knees, with all her domeſtics around 
her, ſhe thanked Heaven that her ſuflerings were now 
ſo near an end, and prayed that ſhe might be enabled 
to endure what ſtill remained with decency and with 
fortitude. Ihe greater part of the evening ſhe employ- 
ed in ſettling her worldly affairs. She wrote her teſta · 
ment with her own hand. Her money, her jewels, 
and her clothes, ſhe diftributed among her ſervants, 
according to their rank or merit. She wrote a ſhort 
letter to the king of France, and another to the duke 
of Guile, full ot tender but magnanimous ſentiments, 
and recommended her ſoul to their prayers, and her 
afflicted ſervants to their protection. At ſupper ſhe 
ate temperately, as uſual, and converſed not ouly with 
eaſe, but with cheerfulneis; ſhe drank to every one of 
her ſervants, and aſked their forgivenels, it ever ſhe 
had failed in any part of her duty towards them. At 

her wonted time ſhe went to bed, and flept calmly a 
tew hours. Early in the morning ſhe retired into hier 
clofet, and employed a confiderable tinte in devotion. 
At eight o'clock the high ſherifi and officers entered her 
chamber, and found her ftill kneeling at the altar. 
dhe immediately ſtarted up, and with a majeſtic mic u, 
and a countenance undilmayed, and even clieertul, ad- 
vanced towards the place ot execution, leanuiy on two 
of Paulet's attendants. She was dreſled in @ mourning 
habit, but with an elegance aud 1plendour which th- 
had long laid aſide, except ena few icltival days. Au 
zms [zi hung by a pomander chain at her neck; ber 
ads at her girdle; and in her hand ſhe carried a cruci- 
x of ivory. At the foot of the ſtairs the two earls, 
al. . ſeveral gentlemen from the neighbourizg 
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counties, rereived her; and there fir Andrew Melvil, 
the maſter of her houſho!d, who had been ſecluded for 
ſome weeks from her preſence, was permitted to take 
his laſt Tarewel. At he ſight of a miſtreſs whom he 
tenderly loved, in ſuch a ſituation, he melted into tears; 
and as he was bewailing her condition, and complaining 
of his own hard fate, in being appointed to carry the 
account of ſuch a mournful event into Scotland, Mary 
replied, “ Weep not, good Melvil, there is at preſent 
„great cauſe for rejoicing. "Thou ſhalt this day fee 
«© Mary Stewart delivered from all her cares, and ſuch 
« an end put to her tediovs ſufferings, as ſhe has long 
« expected, Bear witnels that I die conſtant in my re- 
&« ligion; firm in my fidelity towards Scotland; and un- 
« changed in my afſection to France. Commend me to 
« my fon. Tell him I have done nothing injurious to 
« iis kingdom, to his honour or to his rights; and God 
« forgive all thoſe who have thirſted without cauſe for 
&« my blood.“ 

With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, ſhe 
prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, together 
with three of her men ſervants and two of her maids, to 
attend her to the ſcaffold. It was erected in the ſame 
hall where ſhe had been tried, raiſed a little above the 
floor, and covered, a3 well as a chair, the cuſhion, and 
bleck, with black cloth. Mary mounted the ſteps with 
alacrity, beheld all this apparatus of death with an un- 
altered countenance, and figning herſelf with the crols, 
ſhe ſat down in the chair. Beale read the warrant for 
cxecution with a loud voice, to which ſhe liftened with 
a carcleſs air, and like one cccvpied in other thoughts, 
"hen the dean of Peterborough began a devout diſ- 
courſe, ſuit hie to her preſent condition, and offered up 
prayers to Heaven in her behalf; but ſhe declared that 
ſhe could not in conſcience hearken to the one, nor join 
with the other; and falling on her knees, repeated 2 
Latin prayer. When the dean had finiſhed his devo- 
tions, ſhe, with an audible voice, and in the Englich 
tongue, recommended unto God the afllicted fiate ol 
the church, and prayed tor proſperity to her ſon, aud 
for a long lic and praccable reign to Elizabeth. She 
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declared that ſhe hoped for mercy only through the death 
of Chriſt, at the foot of whoſe image ſhe now willingly 
ſhed her blood; and lifting up and kiſſing the crueifix, 
ſhe thus addreſſed it: As thy arms, O jelus, were ex- 
« tended on the croſs; ſo with the outſtretched arms of 
« thy mercy receive me, and forgive my ſins.” 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her 
veil and upper garments; and one of the executioners 
rudely endeavouring to aſitit, ſhe gently checked him, 
and ſaid with a ſmile, that ſhe had not been accuſtomed 
to undreſs before ſo many ſpectators, nor to be ſerved 
by ſuch valets. With calm but undaunted fortitude, 
ſhe laid her neck on the block; and while one execution- 
er held her hands, the other, at the ſecond ftroke, cut 
off her head, which falling out of its attire, ditcovered 
her hair already grown quite grey with cares and for- 
rows. The executioner held it up ſtill ftreaming with 
blood, and the dean crying out, “ So perith all queen 
« Elizabeth's enemies, the earl of Kent alone anſwered 
Amen. The reſt of the ſpectators continued ſilant, and 
drowned in tears; being incapable, at that moment, of 
wy other ſentiments but thote of pity or admirat;on ”, 

Such was the tragical death of Mary qucen of Scots, 
after a life of torty-four years and two months, almoſt 
nineteen years of which ſhe paſſed in captivity. The 
political parties which were formed in the kingdom dur- 
ing her reigu have ſubſiſted, under various denomina- 
tions, ever ſince that time. The rancour with which 
they were at firſt animated, hath deſcended to ſucceed- 
Ing ages, and their prejudices as well as their rage, have 
been perpetuated, and even augmented. Among hifto- 
riuns, who were under the dominion of all thoſe paſſions, 
and who have either aſcribed to her every virtuous and 
anuable quality, or have imputed to her all the vices of 
which the human heart is ſuſceptible, we ſearch in vain 
tor Mary's real character. She neither merited the ex- 
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aggerated praiſes of the one, nor the undiſtinguiſhing 
cenſure of the other. 

To all the charms of heauty, and the utmoſt elegance 
of external form, ſhe added thoſe accompliſhments which 
render their impreſſion irreſiſtable. Polite, affable, inſi- 
nuating, ſprightly, and capable of ſpeaking and of writ- 
ing with equal eaſe and dignity, Sudden, however, and 
violent in all her attachments; hecauſe her heart was 
warm and unſuſpicious. Impatient of contradiction; 
becauſe ſhe had been accuſtomed from her infancy to be 
treated as a queen, No ſtranger, on ſome occaſions, to 
diſſimulation; which, in that perfidious court where ſhe 
received her education, was reckoned among the nece- 
ſary arts of government. Not inſenſible of flattery, or 
unconſcious of that pleaſure with which almoſt ever) 
woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. Form- 
ed with the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we admire; ſhe was an agreeable woman, rather 
than an illuſtrious queen. The vivacity of her ſpirit 
not ſufficiently tempered with ſound judgment, and the 
warmth of her heart, which was not at all times under 
the reſtraint of diſcretion, betrayed her both into errors 
and into crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always unfortu- 
nate, will not account for that long and almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of calamitics which befel her; we mu't 
likewiſe add, that ſhe was often imprudent. Her pal. 
ſion for Darnly was raſh, youthful, and exceſſive; and 
though the ſudden tranſition to the oppoſite extreme, 
was the natural effect of her ill-requited love, and of his 
ingratitude, inſolence, and brutality; yet neither thee, 
nor Bothwell's artful addreſs and important ſervices cal 
Juſtify her attachment to that nobleman. Even the man- 
ners of the age, licentious as they were, are no apology 
for this unhappy paſſion; nor can they induce us to 
look on that tragical and infamous ſcene which followed 
upon it, with leſs abhorrence. Humanity will draw 3 
veil over this part of her character which it cannot ap- 
prove, and may, perhaps, prompt ſome to impute ſome 
of her actions to her ſituation, more than to her diſpo- 
ſitions; and to lament the unhappineſs of the former, [+ 
ther than accule the perverſeneſs of the latter. Mary 5 
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ſufferings exceed, both in degree and in duration thoſe 
tragical diſtreſſes which fancy has feigned to excite ſor- 
row and commiſeration; and while we ſurvey them, we 
are apt altogether to forget her frailties, we think of her 
faults with leſs indignation, and approve of our tears, as 
if they were ſhed tor a perſon who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's pony a circumſtance 
not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory of a female 
reigny all contemporary authors agree in aſcribing to 
Mary the utmoſt beauty of countenance, and elegance 
of ſhape, of which the human form is capable. Her 
hair was black, though according to the faſhion of that 
age, ſhe frequently wore borrowed locks, and of diffe- 
rent colours. Her eyes were a dark grey; her complex- 
ion was exquiſitely fine; and her hands and arms re- 
markably delicate, both as to ſhape and colour, Her 
ſtature was of an height that role to the majeſtic, She 
danced, ſhe walked, and rode with equal grace. Her 
taſte for muſic was juſt, and ſhe both lung and played 
upon the lute with uncommon kill, Towards the end 
of her life ſhe began to grow fat, and her long conſine- 
ment, and the coldneſs of the houſes in which ſic was 
impriſoned, brought on a rheumatiſm, which often de- 
prived her of the ule of her limbs. No man, ſays Bran- 
tome, ever beheld her perſon without admiration and 
love, or will read her hiftory without ſorrow. 

None of her women were ſuffered to come near. her 
dead body, which was carried into a room adjoining to 
the place of execution, where it lay for ſome days, co- 
vered with a coarſe cloth torn from a biliard table, 
ihe block, the ſcaffold, the aprons of the executioners, 
and every thing ſtained with her blood, were reduced 
to aſhes, Not long atter, Elizabeth appointed her body 
to be buried in the cathedral of Peterborough with roy- 
al magnificence, But this yulgar artiſice was employed 
in vein; the pageantry of a pompous funerel did not et- 
face the memory of thoſe injuries which laid Mary in 
her grave. James, ſoon aſter his acceſſion to the Eng- 
ih throne, ordered her RY to be removed to Weh 
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minſter-· abbey, and to be depoſited among the monarchs 
of England 6 

Elizabeth affected to receive the accounts of Mary's 
death with the moſt violent emotions of ſurpriſe and of 
concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations and mourning, 
were all employed to diſplay the reality and greatneſs of 
her ſorrow. Evident marks of diſſimulation and arti- 
fice may be traced through every period of Elizabeth's 
proceedings againſt the lite of the Scottiſh queen. The 
commiſhon for bringing Mary to a public trial was feem- 
ingly extorted from her by the intreaties of her privy- 
counſellors, She delayed publiſhing the ſentence againſt 
her till ſhe was twice ſolicited by both houſes of parlia- 
ment. Nor did ſhe fign the warrant for execution with- 
out the utmoſt apparent reluctance. One ſcene more 
of the boldeſt and moſt ſolemn deceit remained to be ex- 
hibited. She undertook to make the world believe that 
Mary had been put to death without her knowledge 
and againſt her will. And Daviſon, who neither ſul- 
peed her intention nor his own danger, was her in- 
Rrument in carrying on this artiũce, and fell a victim 
to it. 

It was his duty, as ſecretary of ſtate, to lay before her 
the warrant for execution, in order to be ſigned; and by 
her command, he carried it to the great ſeal. She pre- 
tended, however that ſhe had charged him not to com- 
municate what the had done to any perſon, nor to ſut- 
fer the warrant to go out of his hands, without her ex- 
preſs permiffion; that, in contempt of this order, he had 
not only revealed the matter to ſeveral of her miniſters, 
but had, in concert with them, aſſembled her ty rac 
ſellors, by whom, without her conſent or knowledge, 
the warrant was iſſued, and the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Kent impowered to put it in execution. Though Davi- 
Jon denied all this, and with circumſtances which beat 
the ſtrongeſt marks of truth and credibility; thou]: it 
can ſcarcely be conceived that her privy-council, c 
poſed of the perſons in whotn ſhe moſt confided, of lar 
winiſters and favourites, would aflemble within the wa! 
of her palace, and venture to tranſact a matter of !v 
Wick importance without her privity; and COmrery e 
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her inclination; yet ſo ſar did ſhe c this diſſimula 
tion, that with all the ſigns of diſpleaſure and of rage, 
ſhe baniſhed moſt of her counſellors out of her preſence; 
and treated Burleigh, in particular, ſo harſhly, and with 
ſuch marks of diſguſt, that he gave himſelf up for loſt, 
and in the deepeſt affliction wrote to the queen, begging 
leave to reſign all his places, that he might retire to his 
own eſtate. Davilon ſhe inſtantly deprived of his ol- 
fice, and committed him a clofe priſoner to the Tower. 
He was ſoon after brought to a ſolemn trial in the Star 
Chamber, condemned to pay a fine of ten thouſand 
pounds, and to be impriſoned during the queen's plca- 
lure. He languiſhed ſeveral years in confinement, and 
never recovered any degree of favour or of power. As 
her jealouſy and fear had bereaved the queen of Scots of 
life, in order to palliate this part of her conduct, Eliza- 
beth made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the reputation and 
happineſs of one of the moſt virtuous and able men in 
her kingdom *, | | 

This folemn farce, for it deſerves no better name, 
furniſhed Elizabeth, however, with an apology to the 
king of Scots. As the proſpect of his mother's danger 
had excited the king's filial care and concern, the ac- 
count of her death filled him with grief and reſentment. 
His ſubjects felt the diſhonour done to him and to the 
nation, In order to ſoothe both, Elizabeth inſtantly 
deſpatched Robert Carey, one of lord Hunſdon's ſons, 
with a letter expreſũng her extreme aſſliction on account 
of that miſerable accident, which as ſhe pretended, had 
happened far contrary to her appointment or intention. 
James would not permit her meſſenger to enter Scot- 
land; and with ſome difficulty received a memorial he 
{ent from Berwick. It contained the tale concerning 
Daviſon, dreſſed up with all the circumſtances which ia- 
tended to exculpate Elizabeth, and to throw the whole 
Lame on his raſnneſs or treachery. Such a defence gave 
[tle ſatisfaction, and was conſidered as mockery added 
lo iuult; and many of the nobles, as well as the King, 
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breathed nothing but revenge. Elizabeth was extremes. 
ly ſolicitous to pacify them, and wanted neither inſtru- 
ments nor reaſons to gain her end. Leiceſter wrote to 
the king, and Walſingham to ſecretary Maitland. They 
repreſented the certain deſtruction to which James would 
expoſe himſelf, if, with the forces of Scotland alone, he 
ſhould venture to attack a kingdom fo far ſuperior in 
power; that the hiſtory of paſt ages, as well as his mo- 
ther's ſad experience, might convince him, that nothing 
could be more dangerous, or deceitful, than dependence 
on foreign aid; that the king of France would never 
wiſh to fee the Britiſh dominions united under one mo- 
narch, nor contribute to inveſt a prince ſo nearly allied 
to the houſe of Guile with ſuch formidable power; that 

hilip might be a more active ally, but would — 
prove a more dangerous one, and, under pretence of aſ- 
ſiſting him, would aſſert his own right to the Engliſh 
crown, which he already began openly to claim; that 
the ſame ſtatute, on which the ſentence of death ayanilt 
his mother had been founded, would juſtify the exclud- 
ing him from the ſucceſſion to the crown; that the Eng- 
lik, naturally averſe from the dominion of ſtrangers, 
would not fail, if exaſperated by his hoſtilities, to apply 
it in that manner; that Elizabeth was diſpoſed to repair 
the wrongs which the mother had ſuffered, by her ten- 
derneſs and affection towards the ſon; and that, by en- 
gaging in a fruitleſs war, he would deprive himſelt of 2 
noble inheritance, which, by cultivating her friendſlvp, 
he muſt infallibly obtain. Theſe — added 
to the conſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, to the ſmall- 
neſs of his revenues, to the mutinous ſpirit of ſome 0: 
the nobles, to the dubious fidelity of others, and to the 
influence of that faction which was entirely at Elizabeth's 
devotion, convinced James that a war with England, 
however juſt, would in the preſent juncture be altoge- 
ther impolitical. All theſe conſiderations induced him 
to ſtifle his reſentment; to appear ſatisfied with the pu- 
niſhment inflicted on Daviſon; and to prelerve all the 
ſemblances of friendſhip with the Engliſh court ||. In 
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this manner did the cloud which threatened ſuch a ftorm 
paſs away. Mary's death, like that of a common cri- 
minal, remained unavenged by any prince; and what- 
ever infamy Elizabeth might incur, ſhe was expoled to 
uo new danger on that account. 

Mary's death, however, proved fatal to the maſter of 
Gray, and loft him that favour which he had for ſome 
time poſſeſſed, He was become as odious to the nation 
as favourites, who acquire power without merit, and 
exerciſe it without diſcretion, uſually are. The treach- 
crous part, which he had acted during his late embaſſy, 
was well known, and filled the king, who at length 
came to the knowledge of it, with ſurpriſe. The cour- 
tiers obſerved the ſymptoms of diſguſt ariſing in the 
king's mind, his enemies ſeized the opportunity, and fir 
William Stewart, in revenge of the perfidy with which 
Gray had betrayed his brother captain James, publicly 
accuſed him before a convention of nobles, not only of 
having contributed, by his advice and ſuggeſtions, to 
take away the life of the queen, but of holding corre- 
ſpondence with popiſh princes, in order to ſubvert the 
religion eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. Gray, unſupport- 
ed by the king, deſerted by all, and conſcious of his 
own guilt, made a feeble defence. He was condemned. 
to tual baniſhment, a puniſhment very unequal to 
his erimes. But the king was unwilling to abandon 
one whom he had once favoured ſo highly, to the rigour 
of juſtice, and lord Hamilton, his near relation, and the 
other nobles who had lately returned from exile, in gra- 
titude for the zeal with which he had ſerved them, in- 
terceded warmly in his behalf. | 
Having thus accompliſhed the deſtruction of one of 
his enemies, captain James thought the juncture favour- 
able for proſecuting his revenge on them all. He ſing- 
led out ſecretary Maitland, the moſt eminent both for 
abilities and enmity to him; and offered to prove that 
he was no leſs acceſſary than Gray to the queen's death, 
and had even formed a defign of delivering up the 
king himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh. But time 
aud abſence had, in great meaſure, extinguiſhed the 
king's affeftion for a minion who ſo little deſerved it. 
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All the courtiers combined againſt him as a common 
enemy; and inſtead of gaining his point, he had the 
mortification to ſee the office of chancellor conferred 
upon Maitland, who, together with that dignity, en- 
joyed all the power and influence of a prime miniſter, 

In the aſſembly of the church, which met this year, 
the ſame hatred to the order of biſhops, and the ſame 
jealouſy and fear of their encroachments, appeared, 
But as the king was now of full age, and a parliament 
was ſummoned on that occaſion, the clergy remained 
ſatisfied with appointing ſome of their number to re- 
preſent their grievances to that court, from which great 
things were expected. 

Previous to this meeting of parliament, James at- 
tempted a work worthy of a king. The deadly feuds 
which ſubſiſted between many of the great families, and 
which were tranſmitted from one generation to an- 
other, weakened the ſtrength of the kingdom ; con- 
tributed, more than any other circumſtance, to preſerve 
a fierce and barbarous ſpirit among the nobles; and 
proved the occafion of many diſaſters to themſelves and 
to their country. After many preparatory negotiations, 
he invited the contending parties to a royal entertain- 
ment in the palace of Holyrood-houſe; and partly by 
his authority, partly by his intreaties, obtained their 

romiſe to bury their diſſenſions in perpetual oblivion, 
== thence he conducted them, in ſolemn proceſſion, 
through the ſtreets of Edinburgh, marching by pairs, 
each hand in hand with his enemy. A collation ot 
wine and ſweetmeats was prepared at the public crols, 
and there they drank to each other, with all the ſigns 
of reciprocal forgiveneſs and of future 3 he 
people, who were preſent at a ſpectacle ſo unuſual, con. 
ceived the moſt {#nguine hopes of ſeeing concord aud 
tranquillity eſtabliſhed in every part of the kingdom, 
and teſtified their ſatisfaction by repeated acclama- 
tions. Unhappily, the effects of this reconcihation 
were not correſpondent either to the pious endeavours 
of the king, or the fond wiſhes of the people. : 

The firſt care of the parliament was the ſecurity 0 
the proteſtant religion. All the laws paſſed in its ll. 
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vour, fince the Reformation, were ratified; and a new 
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2nd ſevere one was enacted againſt ſeminary prieſts and 
Jeſuits, whoſe reſtleſs indu 9. in making proſelytes, 
brought many of them into Scotland about this time. 
Two acts of this parliament deſerve more particular 
notice on account of the conſequences with which they 
were followed. | 

The one reſpected the lands of the church. As the 
public revenues were not ſufficient for defraying the 
king's ordinary charges; as the adminiſtration of the 
government became more, complicate and more expen- 
five; as James was naturally profuſe, and a ſtranger to 
economy; it was neceſſary, on all theſe accounts, to 
provide ſome fund proportioned to his exigencies. But 
no conſiderable ſum could be levied on the commons, 
who did not enjoy the benefit of an extenſive com- 
merce. The nobles were unaccuſtomed to bear the 
burden of heavy taxes. The revenues of the church 
were the only ſource whence a proper ſupply could be 
drawn. Notwithſtanding all the depredations of the 
laty ſince the Reformation, and the various devices 
which they had employed to ſeize the church lands, 
ſome confiderable portion of them remained ſtil] unali- 
enated, and were held either by the biſhops who poſ- 
ſeſſed the benefices, or were granted to laymen during 
picafure. All theſe lands were, in this parliament, an- 
nexed, by one general law“, to the crown, and the 
king was empowere'l to apply the rents of then to his 
own ule, The tithes alone were reſerved for the main - 
tenance of the perſons who ſerved the cure, and the 
principal man{ion-houſe, with a few acres of land, by 
way of glebe, ailoted for their reſidence. By this great 
acceſſion of property, it is natural to conclude that 
the king muſt have acquired a vaſt increaſe of power, 
and the influence of the nobles have ſuffered a propor- 
tonal diminution. The very reverſe of this ſeems, 
however, to have been the caſe. Almoſt all grants of 
church lands, prior to this act, were thereby confirmed; 
ad titles, which were formerly reckoned precarious, 
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derived from thence the ſanction of parliamentary au- 
thority. James was likewiſe authoriſed, during a li- 
mited time, to make new alienations; and fuch was the 
facility of his tempe?, ever ready to yield to the ſolicita- 
tions of his ſervants, and to gratify their moſt extrava- 
kunt demands, that not only during the time limited, 

ut throughout his whole reign, he was continually em- 
ployed in beſtowing, and his parliament in ratitying, 
grants of that kind to his nobles; hence little advantage 
accrued to the crown from that which might have been 
ſo valuable an addition to its revenues. The biſhops, 
however, were great ſufferers by the law. Burt at this 
juncture neither the king nor his miniſters were ſolici- 
tous about the intereſt of an order of men, odions to 
the people, and perſecuted by the clergy. Their enc- 
mies promoted the law with the utmoſt zeal. The 

roſpect of ſharing in their ſpoils induced all parties to 
conſent to it; and after a ſtep ſo fatal to the wealth and 
power of the dignified clergy, it was no difficult nat- 
ter to introduce that change in the goverument ot the 
church which ſoon after took place f. 

1 he change which the other ſtatute produced in the 
eivil conſtitution was no leſs remarkable. Under the 
feudal ſyſtem, every treeholder or vaſſal of the crown 
had a right to be preſent in parliament. Theſe tree- 
holders were originally few in number, but poſſeſſed of 
great and extenſive property. By degrees theſe vai 
poſſeſſions were divided by the proprietors themſelves, 
or parcelled out by the prince, or ſplit by other acct- 
dents. Jhe number of treeholders became greater, 
and their condition more unequal: befides the ancient 
barons, who prelerved their eſtates and their power un- 
impaired, there aroſe another order, whoſe rights were 
the ſame, though their wealth and influence were iar 
interior. But, in thoſe rude ages, when the art of go- 
vernnient was extremely imperfect, when parliamcuts 
were ſeldom aſſembled, and deliberated on matters lit- 
tle intereſting to a martial people, few of the 4%, bo. 
rent took their ſeats, and the whole parliamentary jur!l- 
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diction Was exerciſed. by the greater barons, together with 
the eccleſiaſtical order. James I. fond of imitating the 
forms of the Engliſh conſtitution, to which he had been 
long accuſtomed, and defirous of — a counter- 
— to the power of the great nobles, procured an act 
in the year one thouſand four hundred and twenty- 
ſeven, diſpenſing with the perſonal attendance of the 
leſſer barons, and empowering thoſe in each county to 
chooſe two commiſſioners to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment. This law, like many other regulations oz that 
wiſe prince, produced little effet. All the king's val- 
ſals continued, as formerly, poſſeſſed of a right to be 
preſent in parliament; but, unleſs in ſome extraordina- 
ry conjunctures, none but the greater barons attended. 
But, by means of the Reformation, the conſtitution had 
undergone a great change. The ariſtocratical power 
of the nobles had been much increaſed, and the influ- 
ence of the eceleſiaſtical order, which the crown uſually 
employed to check. their wurpations, and to balance 
their authority, had diminiſhed in proportion. Many 
of the ahbies and priories had been erected into tempo- 
ral peerages; and the proteſtant biſhops, an indi- 
gent race of men, and odious to the nation, were far 
trom poſſe ſſing the weight and credit which their pre- 
deceſſors derived from their exorbitant wealth, and the 
ſuperſtitious reverence of the people. In this ſituation, 
the king had recourſe to the expedient employed by 
lames I. and obtained à law reviving the ſtatute of one 
thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſeven; and from 
that time the commons of Scotland have feat their re- 
preſentatives to parliament. An act, which tended fo 
viſibly to abridge their authority, did not paſs without 
oppoſition frora many of the nobles. But as the king 
lad a right to ſummon the leſſer barons to attend in 
perion, others were apprehenſive of leeing the houle 
led with a multitude of his dependent, and conſent- 
ed the more willingly to a law which laid them under 
the- reſtriction of appearing only by ttzeir xepreſenta- 
ves, | 

Ihe year one thouſand five hundred aud eighty- 
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eight began with an univerſal expectation throughout 2ll 
Europe, that it was to be diſtinguiſhed by wonderful 
events and revolutions. Several aſtrologers, according 
to the accounts of contemporary hiſtorians, had pre- 
diced this; and the ſituation of affairs in the two prin- 
cipal kingdoms of Europe was ſuch, that a ſagacious 
obſerver, without any ſupernatural intelligence, nip ht 
have hazarded the prediction, and have foreſeen the ap- 
roach of ſome grand crilis. In France, it was evident 
— the aſtoniſhing progrels ot the league, conducted 
by a leader whoſe ambition was reſtrained by no ſcru. 
ples, and whoſe genius had hitherto furmounted all 
difficulties; as well as from the timid, variable, and 
impolitic councils ot Henry III. that either that mo- 
narch muſt ſubmit to 1 throne, of which he 
was unworthy, or by ſome ſudden and daring blow cut 
off his formidable rival. Accordingly, in the begin. 
ning of the year, the duke of Guile drove his maſter 
out of his capital city, and forced him to conclude 2 
peace, which left him only the ſhadow of royalty; and 
before the year expired, he himſelf fell a victim to Liens 
ry's fears, and to his own ſecurity. In Spain the ope- 
rations were ſuch as promiſed ſomething ſtill inore un. 
common. During three years Philip had employed 
all the power of his European dominions, and exhauſt 
ed the treaſures of the Indies, in vaſt preparations for 
var. A fleet, the greateſt that ever had appeared in the 
ocean, was ready to all Fon Liſhon, and a nuinerois 
land army was aſſfembled to embark on board of it. 
Its deſtination was ſtill unknoun, though many circum 
ſtances made it probable that the blow was aimed, in 
the lirſt place, againſt England, Elizabeth had long 
given ſecret aid to the revolted provinces in tie Lou 
Countries, and now openly afforded them her protes 
ion. A numerous hody of her troops wes in their fer. 
vice; the carl oi Leiceſter commanded their arinics; 
ſhe had great ſway in the civil government of the rep 
Flic; and fome of its moſt coniiderable tows were n 
ner poſſeſſion. Her fleets. had inſulted ths coats & 
Spain, intereepted the galleons irom the Weft Id, 
lc 7 threatened the coloutes there, Rouſed vi 20 ni 
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injuries, allured by views of ambition, and animated 
by a ſuperſtitious zeal for propagating the Romiſh re- 
ligion, Philip reſolved not only to invade, but to con- 
quer England, to which his deſcent from the honfſe of 
Lancaſter, and the donation of pope Sixtus V. gave 
him in his own opinion a double title. 

Elizabeth ſaw the danger approach, and prepared to 
encounter it. The meaſures for the defence of her 
kingdom were concerted and carried on with the wit- 
dom and vigour which diſtinguiſhed her reign. Her 
chief care was to ſecure the triendſhip of the king of 
Scots. She had treated the queen his mother with a 
rgour unknown among princes; ſhe had often uied 
himſelf harſhly, and with contempt; and though he 
had hitherto prudently ſuppreſſed his reſentment of 
theſe injuries, ſhe did not believe it to be altogither ex- 
tinguiſhed, and was afraid that, in her preſent ſituation, 
it might burſt out with a fatal violence. Philip, ſen- 
fible how much an alliance with Scotland would facili- 
tate his enterpriſe, courted James with the utmoſt aſſi- 
duity, He excited him to revenge his motker's wrongs; 
he flattered him with the hopes of ſharing his con- 
queſts; and offered him in marriage his daughter the 
mfanta Iſabella. At the ſame time, Scotland ſwarmed 
with priefts, his emiſſaries, who ſeduced ſome of the 
nobles to popery, and corrupted others with bribes and 
promiſes. Huntly, Errol, Crawford, were the heads of 
a faction which openly eſpouſed the intereſt of Spain. 
Lord Maxwell, arriving from that court, began to aſ- 
ſemble his followers, and to take arms, that he might 
be ready to join the Spaniards. In order to counter- 
balance all theſe, Elizabeth made the warmeſt profeſ- 
hons of friendſhip to the king; and Aſhby, her ambaſ- 
ador, entertained him with magnificent hopes and pro- 
miſes. He aſſured him, that his right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown ſhould be publicly — in England; 
that he ſhould be created a duke in that kingdom; that 
he ſhould be admitted to ſome ſhare in the govern- 
ment; and receive a conſiderable penſion annually, 
James, it is probable, was = well acquainted with Eli- 

| 2 
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zabeth's arts, to rely entirely on theſe promiſes. But ws 
*X 


he underſtood his own intereſt in the preſent juncture, 
and purſued it with much ſteadineſs. He rejected an 
alliance with Spain, as dangerous. He refuled to ad- 
mit into his preſence an ambaſſador from the pope. 
He ſcized colonel Semple, an agent of the prince ct 
Parma. He drove many of the trafficking prieſts out 
of the kingdom. He marched ſuddenly to Dumfries, 
diſperſed Maxwell's followers, and wok him priſoner. 
In a convention of the nobles, he declared his reſolu- 
tion to adhere inviolably to the league with England; 
and, without liſtening to the ſuggeſtions of revenge, 
determined to act in concert with Elizabeth, againit 
the common enemy ot the proteſtant faith, He put 
the kingdom in a poſture of defence, and levied troops 
to obſtruct the landing oi the Spaniards. He offered 
to ſend an army to Elizabeth's affiſtance, and told her 
ambaſſador, that he expected no other favour from the 
king of Spain, but that which Polyphemus had pro- 
miſed to Ulyſſes, that when he had devoured all Jus 
companions, he would make him his laſt morſel“. 

Ihe zeal of the people, on this occaſion, was not in- 
ferior to that of the king; and the extraordinary dan- 
ger, with which they were threatened, ſuggeſted to 
them an extraordinary expedient for their ſecurity. 4 


bond was frame* for the maintenance of true religion, force 
and the defence of the king's perſon and government, 4 
in oppoſition to all enemies, foreign and domeſtic, ow 
This contained a confeſſion of the proteſtant faith, a rm 
* 


particular renunciation of the errors of popery, ard 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes, in the name, and through 
the ſtrength of God, of adhering to each other in ſup- 
porting the former, and in contending againſt the la- 
ter, to the utmoſt of their power f. The king, the 
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nobles, the clergy, and the people, ſubſcribed it with 4 ow 
equa! alacrity. Strange or uncommon as ſuch a con | * 
bination may now appear, many circumſtances cor. * 
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tributed at that time to recommend it, and to rende 
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the idea familiar to the Scots, When rouſed by any 


xtraordinary event, or alarmed by any public danger, 
the ow of Iſrael were accuſtomed to bind themſelves, 
by a ſolemn covenant, to adhere to that religion which 
the Almighty had eſtabliſhed among them; this the 
ots conſidered as a ſacred precedent, which it be- 
ame them to imitate. In that age, no conſiderable 
enterpriſe was undertaken in Scotland, without a bond 
of mutual defence, which all concerned reckoned ne- 
ceſſary for their ſecurity. The form of this religious 
confederacy is plainly borrowed from thoſe political 
ones, of which ſo many inſtances have occurred; the 
articles, ſtipulations, and peculiar modes of expreſſion, 
are exactly the ſame in both. Almoſt all the conſider- 
able popiſh princes were then joined in a league for ex- 
urpating the reformed religion, and nothing could be 
more natural, or ſeemed more efficacious, than to enter 
into a counter aſſociation, in order to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of that formitlable conſpiracy. To theſe cauſes 
did the Covenant, which has become fo famous in hiſto- 
ry, owe Its origin. It was renewed at different times 
during the reign of James f. It was revived with great 
lolemnity, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
hirty-cight. It was adopted by the Engliſh in the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and forty-three, and en- 
forced by the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority of both 
kingdoms. The political purpoſes to which it was 
then made ſublervient, and the violent and unconſtitu- 
tonal meaſures which it was then employed to pro— 
mote, it is not our province to explain. But at the 
juncture in which it was firſt introduced, we may pro- 
ounce it to have been a prudent and laudable device 
tor the defence of the religion and liberties of the na- 
tion; nor were the terms in which it was conceived, 
her than might have heen c&xpected from men alarm- 
ed with the impending danger of popery, and threat- 
mel with an invaſion by the moſt higotted and 1noit 
bow erful prince in Lurope. 
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Philip's eagerneſs to conquer England did not inſpire 
him either with the vigour or deſpatch neceflary to en- 
ſure the ſucceſs of ſo mighty an enterpriſe. IIis fleet, 
which ought to have ſailed in April, did not enter the 
Frgliſh channel till the middle of July. It hovered 
many days on the coaſt, in expectation of being joined 
by the prince of Parma, who was blecked up in the 
ports of Flanders by a Dutch ſquadron. Continual 
ni/2afters purſncf] the Spaniards during that time; fuc- 
ceſſive ſtorms and battles, which are well known, con- 
ſpired with their own ill conduct to diſappoint their 
enterpriſe, And, by the bleſſing of Providence, which 
watched with remarkable care over the proteftant reli- 
gion and the liberties of Britain, the Fnglih valour 
{cattered and deſtroyed the armada, on which they had 
arrogantly beſtowed the name of invincihle. After be- 
ing driven out of the Engliſh ſeas they were forced to 
cer their courſe toward Spain, round Scotland and 
Ireland. Many of them tuffered ſhipwreck on theſe 
ſangerous and unknown coaſts. Though James kept 
his ſubjects under arms, to watch the motions of the 
Spaniards, and to prevent their lauding in an boltile 
manner, he received ſeven hundred Who were forcec 
ofhore by a tempeſt, and after ſupplying them wih 
neceſſaries, permitted them to return into their own 
country. 

On the retreat of the Spaniards, Elizabeth ſent zn 
ambaſſador to congratulate with James, and to com- 
viment him on the firmneſs and generoſity he had 
diſcovered during a conjuncture fo dangerous. Bu! 
one of Aſhby's promiſes were any longer remeimber- 
ed; that miniſter was even accuſed of having exceed 
ed his powers, by theſe too liberal offers; and con 
icious of his own falſehood, or aſhamed of being di 
owned by his court, he witharew fecretly out of Sat- 
land *. F | 

Philip, convinced by fatal experience of his own. 
r2ſhneſs in attempting the conqueſt of Englanc, 
ty a naval armament, equipped at ſo great a diltan's; 
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aud ſubjected, in all its operations, to the delays, and 
dangers, and uncertainties, ariſing from ſeas and winds, 
reſolved to make his attack in another form, and to a- 
dopt the plan which the princes of Lorrain had long 
meditated, of invading England through Scotland. A 
body of his troops, he imagined, might be eaſily waft- 
e over from the Low Countries to that kirgdom, and 
if they could once obtain footing, or procure aſſiſtance 
there, the frontier of England was open and deſence- 
leſe, and the northern counties full of Roman catholics, 
who would receive them with open arms. Mean whule, 
a deſcent might be threatened on the ſouthern coaſt, 
which would divide the Engliſh army, diſtract their 
councils, and throw the whole kingdom into terrible 
convulſions. In order to prepare the way for the exe- 
cution of this deſign, he remitted a conſiderable ſum 
of money to Bruce, a ſeminary prieſt in Scotland, and 
employed him, together with Hay, Creigliton, and 
Tvrie, Scottiſh jcſuits, to gain over as many perſons 
of diſtinction as poſſible to his intereſt. Zeal for po- 
pery, and the artiul mſinuations of theſe emiſſaries, in- 
duced ſeveral of the nobles to favour a meaſure which 
tended fo maniſeſtly to the deſtruction of their country. 
Huntly, though the king had lately married him to the 
daughter of his favourite, the duke of Lennox, con- 
unued warmly attached to the Romiſh church. Crau- 
ford and Frrol were animated with the zeal of new 
converts. They all engaged in a correſpondence with 
the prince of Parma, and, in their letters to him, of- 
iered their ſervice to the king of Spain, and under— 
took, with the aid of 6500 men, to render him maſter 
vf Scotland, and to bring io many of their vaſſals into 
the field, that he ſhou!d be able to enter England with 
a numerous army. Francis Stewart, grandſon of James 
V. whom the king had created carl of Bothwell, tho“ 
nfluenced by no motive of religion, for he ſtill adhered 
to the proteftant faith, was prompted merely by ca- 
price, and the refiieſſacts ot his nature, to join in this 
wcalonable corretpondence. | 

All thete letters were intercepted in England. Elia 
tabetit, alarmed at the danger wiich threateacd her 
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own kingdom, ſent them immediately to the king, and, 
reproaching him with his former lenity towards the 
popiſn party, called upon him to check this formidable 
—— by a proper ſeverity. But James, though 
firmly attached to the proteſtant religion, though pro- 
foundly verſed in the theological controverſies between 
the reformers and the church of Rome, though he 
had employed himſelf at that early period of life, in 
writing a commentary on the Revelation, in which he 
proved the pope to be antichriſt, had nevertheleſs a- 
dopted already thoſe maxims concerning the treatment 
of the Roman catholics, to which he adhered through 
the reſt of his life. The Roman catholics were at that 
time a powerful and active party in England; they 
were far from being an inconſiderable faction in his own 
kingdom. 'The pope and king of Spain were ready to 
take part in all their machinations, and to ſecond every 
effort of their bigotry. The oppoſition of ſuch a body 
to his ſucceſſion to the crown of England, added to the 
averſeneſs of the Engliſh from the government of ſtran- 
gers, might create him many difficulties. In order to 
avoid theſe, he thought it neceſſary to ſoothe rather than 
to irritate the Roman catholics, and to reconcile them 
to his ſucceſſion, by the hopes of gentler treatment, aud 
tome mitigation of the _ of thoſe laws, which 
were now in force againſt them. This attempt to gain 
one party by promiſes of indulgence and acts of clc- 
mency, while he adhered with ail the obſtinacy of a 
diſputant to the doctrines and tenets of the other, has 
given an air of myſtery, and even of contradiction, to 
this part of the king's character. The papiſts, with 
the credulity of a fect ſtruggling to obtain power, be- 
lieved his heart to be wholly theirs; and the protcft- 
ants, with the jcalouſy inſeparable from thole who arc 
already in poſſeſſion, viewed every act of lenity as a 
mark of mdifference, or a ſymptom of apoſtacy. And 
mm order to plcale both, James often aimed at an exccl- 
five refinement, mingled with diſſimulation, in which 
be imagined the perfection of government and of kingy- 
craft to conhit. 

His behaviour on this occaſion was agreeable to their 
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general maxims. Notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of 
the queen of England, enforced by the jealous remon- 
ſtrances of his own clergy, a ſhort impriſonment was 
the only puniſhment he inflicted on Huntly and his aſ- 
ſociates. But he ſoon had reaſon to repent an act of 
clemency ſo inconſiſtent with the dignity of govern- 
ment. "The firſt uſe which the conſpirators made of 
their liberty, was to aſſemble their followers, and, un- 
der pretence of removing chancellor Maitland, an able 
miniſter, but warmly devoted to the Engliſh intereſt, 
from the king's councils and preſence, they attempted 
to ſeize James himſelf. This attempt being defeated, 
artly by Maitland's vigilance, and partly by their own 
ill conduct, they were forced to retire to the north, 
where they openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. 
But as the king's government was not generally unpo- 
pular, or his — odious, their own vaſſals joined 
them ſlowly, and diſcovered no zeal in the cauſe. The 
king, in perſon, advancing againſt them with ſuch 
forces as he could ſuddenly levy, they durſt not rely fo 
much on the fidelity of their troops, which, though ſu- 
— in number, followed them with reluctance, as to 
azard a battle; but ſuffering them to diſperſe, they 
ſurrendered to the king, and threw themſelves on his 
mercy. Huntly, Errol, Crawford, and Bothwell, were 
all brought to a public trial, Repeated acts of treaſon 
were eaſily proved againſt them. The king, however, 
did not permit any ſentence to be pronounced; and, 
after keeping them a few months in confinement, he 
took occatiun, amidſt the public feftivity and rejoicings 
- the approach of his marriage, to ſet them at li- 
rty *. 

As James was the only deſcendent of the ancient 
monarchs of Scotland in the direct line; as all hopes 
of uniting the crowns of the two kingdoms would 
have expired with him; as the earl of Arran, the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the throne, was lunatic; the king's 
marriage was, on all theſe accounts, an event which 
the nation defired with the utmoſt ardour. He himſelf 
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was no leſs deſirous of accompliſhing it; and had made 
overtures for that purpoſe to the eldeſt daughter of 
Frederick II. king of Denmark. But Elizabeth, jea- 
lous of every thing that would render the acceſſion of 
the houſe of Stewart more acceptable to the Englifh, 
endeavoured to perplex James in the ſame manner ſhe 
had done Mary; and employed as many artifices to de- 
feat or to retard his marriage. His miniſters, gained 
by bribes and promiſes, ſeconded her intentions; and 
though ſeveral different ambaſſadors were ſent from 
Scotland to Denmark, they produced powers ſo limited, 
or inſiſted on conditions 10 extravagant, that Frederick 
could not believe the king to be in earneſt; and ſuſ- 
Qing that there was ſome deſign to deceive or amuſe 
im, gave his daughter in marriage to the duke of 
Brunſwick. INot diſcouraged by this dilappointment, 
which he imputed entirely to the conduct of his own 
miniſters, James made his addreſſes to the princeſs 
Anne, Frederick's ſecond daughter. And though Eli- 
zabeth endeavoured to divert him from this, by re- 
commending Catharine, the king of Navarre's fſter 
as a more advantageous match; though ſhe prevailed 
on the priv — of Scotland to declare againſt the 
alliance with Denmark, he perſiſted in his choice; and 
deſpairing of overcoming the obſtinacy of his own nu- 
niſters in any other manner, he ſecretly encouraged the 
citizens of Edinburgh to take arms. They threatened 
to tear in pieces the chancellor, whom they accuſed as 
the perſon whoſe artifices had hitherto diſappointed the 
wiſhes of the king, and the expectations of his people. 
In conſequence of this, the carl Mariſhal was ſent into 
Denmark at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy. He re- 
ceived ample powers and inſtructions, drawn with the 
king's own hand, The marriage articles were quickly 
agreed upon, and the young queen ſet ſail towards Scot- 
land. James made great preparations for her reception, 
and waited her landing with all the impatience of a 
lover; when the — HR account arrived, that a 
violent tempeſt had ariſen, which drove back her fleet 
to Norway, in a condition ſo ſhattered, that there was 
little hope of its putting again to ſea before the ſpring. 
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This unexpected diſappointment he felt with the ut- 
moſt ſenſibility. He mſtantly fitted out ſome ſhips, and 
without communicating his intentzon to any of his 
council, ſailed in perſon, attended by the chancellor, ſe- 
veral noblemen, and a train of three hundred perſons, in 
queſt of his bride. Ile arrived ſafely in a ſmall harbour 
not far diſtant from Upſlo, where the queen then reſid- 
ed, There the marriage was ſolemnized; and as it 
would have heen raſh to truſt thoſe boiſterous ſeas in the 
winter ſeaſon, James accepted the invitation of the court 
of Denmark, and repairing to Copenhagen, paſſed ſeve- 
ral months there, amidſt continual feaſting and amuſe- 
ments, in which both the queen and himſelf had great 


delight. “/. 

No event in the king's life appears to be a wider de- 
viation from his general character, than this ſudden fal- 
Iv, His ſon Charles I. was capable of that exceſſive ad- 
miration of the other ſex, which ariſes from great ſenſi- 
bility of heart, heightened by elegance of taſte; and the 
romantic air of his journey to Spain ſuited ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition, But James was not ſuſeeptible of any refined gal- 
lantry, and always expreſſed that contempt for the female 
character, which a pedantic erudition, unacquainted with 
politeneſs, is apt to inſpire. He was fretted, however, 
at the many obſtacles which had been laid in his way. 
He was anxious to ſecure the political advantages which 
he expected from marriage; and fearing that a delay 
might afford Elizabeth and his own miniſters an opportu- 
nity. of thwarting him by new intrigues, he ſuddenly took 
the reſolution of preventing- them, by a voyage from 
which he expected to return in a few weeks. The na- 
tion ſeemed to applaud his conduct, and to be pleaſed 
with this appearance of amorous ardour in a young 
prince, Notwithſtanding his abſence fo long beyond 
the time he expected, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
people, vied with one another in loyalty and obedience 
and no period in the king's reign was more remarkable 
tor tranquility, or more free trom any eruption of thoſe 
lactions which, fo often diſturbed the kingdom. 
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poſſible expreſſion of joy. The ſolemnity of the queen's - 


coronation was conducted with great magnificence ; but 
ſo low had the order of biſhops fallen in the opinion of 
the public, that none of them were preſent on that oc- 
caſion, and Mr. Robert Bruce, a preſbyterian miniſter 
of great reputation, ſet the crown on her head, admi- 
niſtered the facred unction, and perforined the other 
cuſtomary ceremonies. 

The zeal and ſucceſs with which many of the clergy 
had contributed towards preterving peace and order in 
the kingdom, during his abſence, reconciled James, in 
a great degree, to their pericus, and even to the prel- 
byterian form of government. In preſence of an 5 — 
bly, which inet this year, he made high encomiums on 
the diſcipline as well as the doctrine of the church, pro- 
mited to adhere inviolably to both, and permitted the 
aſſeinbly to frame ſuch acts as gradually aboliſhed all the 
remains of epiſcopal juriidiction, and paved the way 
for a full and legal ctablichment of the preſbyterian mo- 
delt. 

An event happened ſoon after, which afforded the 
clergy no ſmall triumph. Archbiſhop Adamſon, their 
anctent enemy, having fallen under the king's * 
fare, having been deprived ot the revenues of his ſee in 
conſequence of the act of annexation, and being oppreſ- 
ea with age, with poverty, and dileafe, made the mean- 
t jubmuſlion to the clergy, and delivered to the aſſem- 
bia formal recantation ot all his opinions concerning 
durch government, which had been matter of offence. 
dach a confeſſion, ſrom the molt learned perſon of the 
der, was couttdered as a teſtimony which the force of 
truth had extorted from an adverſary“. 

Mean while, the king's exceſſive clemency towards 
(fonders multiplied crimes of all kinds, ad encouraged 
en acts of violence, as brought bis government under 
*tempt, and proved fatal to many of his ſubjects. 
e itory of ſeveral years, about this time, is filled 
a accounts of the deadly quarrels between the great 
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families, and of murders and aſſaſſinations perpetrated 
in the moſt audacious manner, and with circumſtances 
of the utmoſt barbarity. All the defects in the feudal 
ariſtocracy were now felt more ſenſibly than at any 
other period in the hiſtory of Scotland, and univerſal |: 
cence and anarchy prevailed to a degree ſcarce conſiſtent 
with the preſervation of ſociety: while the king, to 
gentle to puniſh, or too feeble to act with vigour, ſui- 
tered all theſe enormities to paſs with impunity. 

But though James connived at real crimes, witcheraft, 
which is commonly an imaginary one, engroſſed his at- 
tention, and thoſe ſuſpected of it felt the whole weight 
of his authority. Many perfons, neither extremely old 
nor wretchedly poor, which were uſually held to be cer- 
tain indications of this crime, but maſters of families, 
and matrons of a decent rank, and in the middle age c 
life, were ſeized and tortured; and though their confc!- 
fions contained the moſt abſurd and incredible circum- 
flances, the king's prejudices, thoſe of the clergy and 0! 
the people, conſpired in believing their extravaganc!cs 
without hefitation, and in-puniſhing their perſons with. 
out mercy, Some of theſe unbappy ſufferers accutrc 
Bothwell of having conſulted them, in order to know 
the time of the king's death, and of having employed 
their art, to raiſe the ſtorms which had endangered t 
queen's life, and had detained James fo long in Denmark, 
Upon this evidence that nobleman was committed to 
— His turbulent and haughty — could neither 
ubmit to the reſtraint, nor brook ſuch an indignity. 
Having gained his keepers, he made his eſcape, and im. 
puting the accuſation to the artifices of his enemy, ihe 
chancellor, aſſembled his followers, under pretence of 
driving him from the king's councils. Being favoured 
by ſome of the king's attendants, he was admitted by 
ſecret paſſage under cloud of night into the court of the 
palace of Holyrood-houſe. He advanced directly to- 
wards the royal apartment, but happily before he enter 
ed, the alarm was taken, and the doors ſhut. While he 
attempted to burſt open ſome of them, and to ſet fire to 
others, the citizens of Edinburgh had time to run to their 
arms, and he eſcapcd with the utioſt diſſiculty; owing 
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his ſafety to the darkneſs of the night, and the precipi- 
tancy with which he fled }. 

He retired towards the north, and the king having 
unadviſedly given a connniſſion to the earl of Huntly 
to purſue him and his followers with fire and ſword, he, 
under colour of executing that commiſſion, gratified his 

rivate revenge, and ſurrounded the houſe of the earl of 

lurray, burnt it to the ground, and flew Murray him» 
ſelf, The murder of a young nobleman of ſuch pro- 
miſing virtues, and the heir of the regent Murray, the 
darling of the people, excited univerſal indignation, 
The citizens of Edinburgh role in a tumultuous man- 
ner; and though they were reſtrained, by the care of 
the magiſtrates, from any act of violence, they threw 
aſide all rgfpe for the king and his miniſters, and o- 
penly inſulted and threatened both. While this muti- 
nous ſpirit continued, James thought it prudent to 
withdraw from the city, and fixed his reſidence for 
ſome time at Glaſgow. There Huntly ſurrendered 
himſelf to juſtice; and, notwithſtanding the atrociouſ- 
nefs of his crime, and the clamours of the people, the 
power of the chancellor, with whom he was now cloſe- 
ly confederated, and the king's regard for the memor 
of the duke of Lennox, whole daughter he had — 
not only protected him from the ſentence which ſuch 
an odious action merited, but exempted him even from 
the formality of a public trial f. 

A ſtep o . importance was taken ſoon after 
with regard to the government of the church. The 
clergy had long complained of the encroachments 
made upon their privileges and juriſdiction by the acts 
of the parliament one thouſand five hundred and eighty- 
four, and though theſe laws had now loſt much of their 
force, they reſolved to petition the parliament, which 
was approaching, to repeal them in form. The junc- 
ture for puſhing ſuch a meaſure was well choſen. The 
king had loſt much of the public favour, by his lenity 
towards the popiſh faction, and ſtill more by his re- 
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miſſneſs in purſuing the murderers of the earl of Mur- 
ray. The chancellor had not only a powerful party 
of the courtiers combined againſt him, but was become 
odious to the people, who imputed to him every falſe 
ſtep in the king's conduct. Bothwell ftill lurked in the 
kingdom, and being ſecretly ſupported by all the ene- 
mies of Maitland's adminiſtration, was ready every mo- 
ment to renew his audacious enterpriſes. James, 
tor all theſe reaſons, was extremely willing to indulge 
the clergy in their requeſt, and not only conſented to a 
law, xr 5 the acts of one thouſand five hundred 
and eighty-four were reſcinded or explained, but he 
carried his complaiſance ſtill further, and permitted the 
parliament to eftabliſh the preſbyterian government, its 
general aſſemblies, provincial jynods, preſbyteries, and 
kirk ſeſſions, with all the different branches of their 
diſcipline and juriſdiction, in the moſt ample manner, 
All the zeal and authority of the clergy, even under tlie 
adminiſtration of regents, from whom they might have 
expected the moſt partial favour, could not obtain the 
ſanction of law, in confirmation of their mode of cc- 
cleſiaſtical government. No prince was ever leſs dil- 
poſed than James to approve a ſyſtem, whote republi- 
can genius inſpired a paſſion for liberty, fo repugnant 
to his exalted notions of royal prerogative. Nor coula 
any averſion be more inveterate than his, to the auſtere 
and uncomplying character of the prefbyterian clergy 
in that age; who, more eminent for zeal than for poli- 
cy, often contradicted his opinions, and cenſured his 
conduct, with a freedom equally offentive to his doy- 
matiſm as a theologian, aud to his pride as a king. His 
ſituation, however, obliged him frequently to conceal, 
or to diſſemble, his ſentiments; — as he often dii- 
guſted his ſubjects, by indulging the popiſh faction 
more than they approved, he endeavoured to atone for 
this by 1 to the preſbyterian clergy, more li- 
deral than he himſelf would otherwiſe have choſen *. 

In this parliament, Bothwell and all his adherents 
were attainted. But he ſoon made a new attempt ts 
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ſeize the king at Falkland; and James, betrayed by 
ſome of his courtiers, and feebly defended by others, 
who wiſhed well to Bothwell, as the chancellor's avow- 
ed enemy, owed his ſafety to the fidelity and vigilance 
of ſir Robert Melvil, — to the irreſolution Both - 
well's aſlociates+, 

This danger was ſcarce well over, when the nation 
was alarmed with the diſcovery of a new and more 
formidable conſpiracy. George Ker, the lord News 
battle's brother, being ſcied as he was ready to ſet fail 
for Spain, many ſuſpicious papers were found in his 
cuſtody, and among theſe, ſeveral blanks figned by the 
earls of Angus, Huutly, aud Errol. By this extraordi- 
nary precaution they hoped to eſcape any danger of 
diſcovery, But Rer's reſolution ſhrinking when tors 
ture was threatened, he confeſſed that he was employed 
by theſe noblemen to carry on a negotiation with the 
king of Spain; that the blanks ſubicribed with their 
names were to be filled up by Crichton and Tyrie; 
that they were inſtrudted to offer the faithful ſervice of 
the three carls to that mouarch; and to ſolicit him to 
land a body of his troops, either. in Galloway, or at the 
mouth of the Clyde, with which they undertook, in 
the ſirſt place, to citabliſh the Roman catholic religion 
in Scotland, and then to invade England with the 
whole forces of the kingdom. David Graham of Fin- 
try, and Barclay of Ladyland, whom he accuſed of be- 
ing privy to the coufpiracy, were taken into cuſtody, 
and confirmed all the circumſtances of his confellion *, 

The nation having been for ſome time in continual 
terror and agitation by to many ſucceſſive conſpiracies, 
the diſcovery of this new danger completed the panic. 
A ranks orf men, as if the enemy had already been at 
Jeir gates, thought themſelves called upon to ſtand 
ert in Gefence of their country. The miniſters of 
Uclinburgh without waiting for any warrant from the 
ung, who happened at that time, to be abſent from the 
ab ltal, and without having received any legal com- 
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miſſion, aſſembled a conſiderable number of peers and 
barons, in order to provide an inſtant remedy againft 
the impending danger. They ſeized the earl of Angus, 
and committed him to the caſtle; tbey examined Ker; 
and prepared a remonſtranee to be laid before the king, 
concerning the ſtate of the nation, and the neceſſity ot 
proſecuting the conſpirators with becoming vigour, 
James though jealous of every encroachment on his 
prerogative, and offended with ſubjects who, inſtead of 
petitioning, ſeemed to preſcribe to him, found it ne- 
ecſſary, during the violence of the ferment, not only to 
adopt their plan, but even to declare that no conſidera- 
tion ſhould ever induce him to pardon thoſe who had 
been guilty of ſo odious a treaſon. He ſummoned the 
earls of Huntly and Errol to ſurrender themſelves to 
juſtice. Graham of Fintry, whom his peers pronoun:- 
ed to he guilty of treaſon, he commanded to be pu- 
blicly beheaded; and marching into the north at the 
head of an army, the two earls, together with Angus, 
who had eſcaped out of priſon, retired to the moun— 
tains. He placed garriſons in the caſtles which belong- 
ed to them; compelled their vaſlals, and the barons 1: 
the adjacent countries, to ſubſcribe a bond containing 
profeſſions of their Joyalty towards him, and of the; 
firm adherence to the proteſtant faith; and the better 
to ſecure the tranquillity of that part of the kingdom, 
conſtituted the earls of Athol and Mariſhal his licut:- 
nants there f. 

Having finiſhed this expedition, James returned ta 
Edinburgh, where he found lord Borough, an extracc- 
dinary ambaſſador from the court of England. EI.“ 
beth, alarmed at the diſcovery of a conipiracy vi 
ſhe conſidered as no leſs formidable to her own king 
dom than to Scotland, reproached James with his tor- 
mer remiſineſs, and urged him as he regarded the pre 
ſcrvation of the proteſtant religion, or the dignity «© 
his own crown, to puniſh this repeated treaton u 
rigour; and if he could not apprehend the perions, 4 
Jcait to confiſcate the eſtates, ot ſuch avdactous rebels. 
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She weakened, however, the force of theſe requeſts, b 
interceding at the fame time in behalf of Bothwell, 
whom, according to her ufual policy in nouriſhing a 
factious ſpirit among the Scottiſh nobles, ſhe had taken 
under her protection. James abſolutely refuſed to 
liflen to any interceſſion in favour of one who had fo 
often, and with ſo much outrage, inſulted both his 
government and his perſon. With regard to the popiſh 
conſpirators, he declared his refolution to proſecute 
them with vigour; but that he might be the better a- 
ble to do fo, he demandcd a ſmall ſum of money from 
Eizabeth, which ſhe, diſtruſtful perhaps of the manner 
m which he might apply it, ſhewed no inclination to 
grant. Ihe zeal, however, and importunity of his 
owu lubjects obliged him to call a parhament, in order 
to pals an act of attainder againſt the three earls. But 
betore it met, Fer made his eſcape out of priſon, and, 
on pretence that legal evidence ot their guilt, could not 
e produced, nothing was concluded againſt them. 
Ihe king himſelf was univerſally ſuſpected of having 
contrived this artifice, on purpole to clude the requeſts 
of the queen of England, and to diſappoint the wiſhes 
of his own people; and, thereforeFin order to ſoothe 
tue Clergy, who exclaimed loudly againſt his conduct, 
tie gave way to the paſling of an act, which ordained 
thole who obſtinately condemned the eanfures of rhe 
church to be declared outiaws “. 

While the terror excned by the popiſh conſpiracy 
poſirited the vation, the.court had been divided by two 
rival factious, which contended tor the chief dutétion 
of fairs. At the head of our wes the chancellor, in 
whom the king repoled entire conlidence. For that 
very realon, perhaps, be had fallen early» under the 
guecn's difpleaſure "Lhe duke 0f Lennox, the carl of 
Atho!, lord Ochiliree, and all the name of Stewart, 
epuuicd her quaricl, and widened the breach. James, 
tend no leſs of domeitic trang»iility than of public 
peace, adviied lis javourte to retire, ier lame tines I: 
holes that the queen's rchentinent world fubhde. But 
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as he Nood in need, in the preſent juncture, of the af 
ſiſtance of an able miniſter, he had recalled him to 
court. In order to prevent him from recovering his 
former power, the Stewarts had recourſe to an ex- 
pedient no .lefs illegal than deſperate. Having com- 
bined with Bothwell, who was of the ſame ſurname, 
they brought him back ſecretly into Scotland; and 
ſeizing the gates of the palace, introduced him into 
the roval apartment with a numerous train of armed 
followers. James, though deſerted by all his courtiers, 
and incapable of reſiſtance, diſcovered more indignation 
than fear, and reproaching them for their treachery, 
called on the earl to finiſh his treaſons, by piercing bis 
lovereign to the heart. But Bothwe!l fell on his Knees, 
and implored pardon. The king was not in a coli 
tion to refuſe his demands. And a few days after, l. 
ſigned a capitulation with this ſucceſsful traitor, t 
whom he was really a priſoner, whereby ke bound 
himlelf to grant a remiſſion for all paſt ofJences, aud 
to procure the ratification ot it in parliament ; and in the 
incan time to diſmiſs the chancellor, the maſter of (la- 
mis, lord Home, and fir George Home, from his coun- 
cils and preſence. Bothwell, on his part, conlcnted tv» 
remove from court, though he left there as many e 
his aſſociates as he thought ſufficient to prevent there. 
turn of the adverſe faction. 

But it was now no caſy matter to keep the king us. 
der the ſame kind of bondage, to which be had ber 
oſten ſubje& during his minority. He Gditcovered |! 
much . impatience to ſhake off his fetters, that the 
who impoſed, durſt not continue the reſtraint, They 
8 him to call a convention of the nobles :! 
Stirling, and to repair thither himſelf, All Bothwell' c- 
nemies, and all ho were delircus of gaining the king 
favour by appearing to be ſo, obeyed the jummons. 1 . 
pronounced the inſult offered to the king's perſon «114, 
authority to be high treaſon, and declared hin abet 
from any obligation to obſerve conditions extorted by 
force, and which violated fo chlentially bis orange 
gative. James, however, {till proffered bin a par: , 


provided he would ſue for it as an act of warty, all 
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promiſe to retire out of the kingdom. Theſe condi- 
tions Bothwell rejected with diſdain, and betaking him 
ſelf once more to arms, attempted to ſurpriſe the king; 
but finding him on his guard, fled to 2 
The king's ardovr againſt Bothwell, compared with 
his flow and evaſive proceedings againſt the popiſh 
lords, occaſioned a general dilgult among his ſubjects; 
and was imputed either to an exceſſive attachment to 
the perſons of thoſe conſpirators, or to a ſecret partiali- 
ty towards their opinions; both which gave riſe to no 
unreaſonable fears. The clergy, as the immediate 
vardians of the proteſtant religion, thought them- 
Elves bound, in ſuch a juncture, to take extraordinary 
ſteps for its preſervation, And the provincial ſynod 
of Fife happening to meet at that time, a motion was 
made to excommunicate all concerned in the late con- 
ſpiracy, as obſtinate and irreclaimable papiſts; and 
though none of the conſpirators reſided within the 
bounds of the ſynod, or were ſubject to its juriſdiction, 
ſuch was the zeal of the members, that, overlooking 
this irregularity, they pronounced the ſentence of ex- 
communication, to which the act of laſt parliament 
added new terrors. Leſt this ſhould be imputed to a 
few men, and accounted the act of a ſmall part of the 
church, deputies were appointed to attend the adjacent 
ſynods, and to defire their approbation and concurrence. 
An event happened a few weeks after which increaſed 
the people's ſuſpicions of the king. As he was march- 
ing on an expedition againſt the horderers, the three 
popiſh earls coming ſuddenly into his preſence, offered 
to ſubmit themſelves to a legal trial; and James, with- 
out committing them ta cuſtody, appointed a day for 
that purpoſe. The conſpirators prepared to appear 
with a formidable train of their friends and vaſſals. 
But in the mean time the clergy,” together with many 
peers and barons, aſſembling at Edinburgh, remonſtrat- 
ed againſt the king's extreme indulgence with great 
boldneſs, and demanded of him, according to the re- 
ular courſe of juſtice, to commit to ſure cuſtody per- 
tons charged with the higheſt acts of treaſon, who 
could not be brought to a legal trial, until they were 
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abſolved from the cenſures of the church; and to call 
a convention of eſtates, to deliberate concerning the 
method of proceeding againſt them. At the ſame time 
they offered to accompany him in arms to the place of 
trial, leſt ſuch audacious and powerful criminals ſhoul( 
overawe juſtice, and dictate to the judges to whom 
they pretended to ſubmit, James, though extremely 
_ offended, both with the irregularity of their procecd- 
ings, and the preſumption of their demands, found it 
expedient to put off the day of trial, and to call 2 
convention of eſtates, in order to quiet the fears and 
jealouſies of the people. By being humoured in this 
point, their ſuſpicions began gradually to abate, and 
the chancellor managed the convention ſo artfully, that 
he himſelf, together with a few other members, was 
impowered to pronounce a final ſentence upon the con- 
ſpirators. After much deliheration they ordained, that 
the three earls and their aſſociates ſhould be cxempted 
from all further inquiry or proſecution, on account of 
their correſpondence with Spain; that, before the {irlt 
day of February, they ſhould either ſubmit to the 
church, and publicly renounce the errors of popery, or 
remove out of the kingdom; that, before the firſt of 
January, they ſhould declare which of theſe alternatives 
they would embrace; that they ſhould find ſurety for 
their peaceable demeanour for the future; and that it 
they failed to ſignify their choice in due time, they 
ſhould loſe the benefit of this act of abolition, and re- 
main expoſed to all the pains of law, 

By this lenity towards the conſpirators, James incur» 
red much reproach, and gained no advantage, De- 
voted to the popiſh ſuperſition, ſubmiſſive to all the 
dictates of their prieſts, and buoyed up with hopes and 
promiſes of foreign aid, the three earls refuſed to ac- 
cept of the conditions, and continued their treaſonable 
correſpondence with the court of Spain. A couven- 
tion of eftates pronounced them to have forfeited the 
benefit of the articles which were offered; and the 
king required them, by proclamation, to ſurrender 
themſelves to juſtice. The preſence of the Engliſh am- 
baſlador contributed, perhaps, to the vigour of theic 
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proceedings. Elizabeth, ever attentive to James's mo- 
tions, and imputing his reluctance to puniſh the popiſh 
lords to a ſecret approbation of their deſigns, had ſent 
lord Zouche to repreſent, once more, the danger to 
which he expoſed himſelf, by this falſe moderation ; 
and to require him to exerciſe that rigour which their 
crimes, as welt as the poſture of affairs, rendered ne- 
i- Wl ceſſary. And though the ſteps now taken by the king 
nd it WF filenced all complaints on that head, yet Zouche, for- 
all 2 getful of his charaQer as an ambaſſador, entered into 
and private negotiations with ſuch of the Scottiſh nobles 
this as difapproved of the king's meaſures, and held almoſt 
and an open correſpondence with Bothwell, who, * 
that to the uſual artifice of malecontents, pretended muc 
was WW foiicitude for reforming the diforders of the common- 
con- WW wealth: and covered his own ambition with the ſpe- 
that WW cious veil of zeal againſt thoſe counſellors who reſtrain- 
ptcd ed the king from purſuing the avowed enemies of the 
tot WF proteſtant faith. — encouraged him, in the name 
lirlt of his miſtreſs, to take arms againſt his ſovereign. 
the Mean while, the king and clergy were filled with 
» O mutual diſtruſt of each other. They were jealous, per- 
t of WF haps, to exceſs, that his affeRions leaned too much 
ves WW towards the popiſh faction; he ſuſpected them, with- 
lo: WO out good reaſon, of prompting Bothwell to rebellion, 
it it and even of ſupplying him with money for that pur- 
hey poſe. Little infligation, indeed, was wanting to rouſe 
ic- WO Zuch a turbulent ſpirit as Bothwell's to any daring en- 
terpriſe. He appeared ſuddenly within a mile of Edin- 
ure bargh, at the head of four hundred horſe. The pre- 
De- tences, by which he endeavoured to juſtify this infur- 
the W re&ion, were extremely popular; zeal for religion, 
nd WF ennity to popery, concern for the king's honour, and 
ac- for the liberties of the nation. James was totally un- 
ble WU provided for his own defence ; he had no infantry, 
cn. azad was accompanied only with a few horſemen of 
he lord Home's train. In this extremity, he implored the 
the ad of the citizens of Edinburgh, and, in order to 
ler encourage them to act with zeal, he promiſed to pro- 
m. cced avainſt the popiſh lords with the utmoſt rigour 
eie ol lay. Animated by their miniflers, they ran cheers 
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fully to their arms, and advanced, with the king at 
their head, againſt Bothwell; but he, not withſtanding 
his ſucceſs in putting to flight lord Home, who had 
raſhly charged him with a far inferior number of caval- 
ry, retired to Dalkeith without daring to attack the king, 
His followers abandoned him ſoon after, and diſcouraged 
by ſo many ſucceſſive diſappointments, could never atter- 
wards be brought to venture into the field. He betook 
himſelf to his utual lurking-places in the north of Eu. 
land; but Elizabeth, in compliance with the king's rc- 
monſtrances obliged him to quit that retreat !?. 

No ſooner was the king delivered from one danger, 
than he was called to attend to another. The poprh 
lords, in conſequence of their negot:ations with Spain, 
received in the ſpring a ſupply ot money from Phitiy 

What bold defigns this might inſpire, it was no ealy 
matter to conjecture. From meu under the dominion 
of bigotry, aud whom indulgence could not reclain, 
the moſt deſperate actions were to be dreaded. The 
aſſembly of the church immediately took the alarm; 
remonſtrated againſt them with more bittcrneſs than 
ever; and unanimouſly ratificd the ſentence of exconi- 
munication pronounced by the ſynod of Fife. ſame; 
himſelf, provoked by their obſtinacy and ingratitude, 
and afraid that his long forbearance would not oy 
be generally diſpleaſing to his own ſuvje&s, but give 
riſe to unfavourable ſuſpicions among the Engliſh, gu- 
erted himſelf with unujual vigour, He called a parlia- 
ment; laid before it all the circumflances and aggrava- 
tions of the conſpiracy; and though there were hut few 
members preſent, and ſcveral of theie connedtet witli 
the conſpirators by blood or friendſhip, he prevailed on 
them, by his influence and importunity, to pronot::1c 
the moſt rigorous ſentence which the law can inflict, 
They were declared to be guilty of high treaſon, aud 
their eſtates and honours fortcited. Ati the fame tim”, 
ſtatutes, more ſevere than ever, were enacted agaiilct 
the profeſſors of the popiſt religion, 
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' How to put this ſentence in execution, was a matter 
of great difficulty, Three powerful barons, cantoned 
in a part of the country of difficult acceſs, ſurrounded 
with numerous vaſlals, and ſupported by aid from 2 
foreign prince, were more than an overmatch for a 
Scottiſh monarch, No intreaty could prevail on Eliza- 
beth to advance the money neceſſary for defraying the 
expences of an expedition againſt them. Jo attack 
them in perſon, with his own forces alone, might have 
expoſed James both to ditgrace and to danger. He 
had recourſe to the only expedient which remained in 
ſuch a ſituation, for aiding the impotence of ſovereign 
authority; he delegated his authority to the earl of 
Argyll and lord Forbes, the leaders of two clans at en- 
mity with the conſpirators; and gave them a commiſſion 
to invade their lands, and to ſeize the caſtles which be- 
longed to them. Bothwell, notwithſtanding all his 
high pretenſions of zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
having now entcred into a cloſe confederacy with them, 
the danger became every day more urgent. Argyll, 
ſolicited by the king, and rouſed by the clergy, took 
the field at the head of ſeven thouſand meu. Huntly 
and Errol met him at Glenlivat, with an army far infert- 
or in number, but compoſed chiefly of gentlemen of the 
low countries, mounted on horſeback, and who brouglit 
along with them a conſiderable train of ficld-picces. 
They encountered each other with all the fury which 
hereditary enmity and ancient rivalſhip add to undit- 
ciplined courage. But the Highlanders, diſconcerted 
by the firſt diſcharge of the cannon, to which they were 
little accuſtomed, and unable to reſiſt the — * of 
cavalry, were ſoon put to flight; and Argyli, a gallant 
young man of eighteen, was carried by his friends out 
of the field, weeping with indignation at their diſgrace, 
and calling on —— to ſtand, and to vindicate the ho- 
nour of their name *, | 

On the firſt intelligence of this defeat, James, though 
obliged to pawn his jewels in order to raile moncy 12 
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aſſembled a ſmall body of troops, and marched towards 
the north. He was joined by the Irvines, Keiths, Leſ- 
lys, Forbeſes, and aer clans at enmity with Huntly and 
Errol, who having loſt ſeveral of their principal followers 
at Glenlivat, and others refuſing to bear arms againſt the 
king in perſon, were obliged to retire to the mountains. 
James waſted their lands; put garriſons in ſome of their 
caſtles; burnt others, and left the duke of Lennox as his 
lieutenant in that part of the kingdom, with a body ot 
men ſufficient to reſtrain them from gathering to any 
kead there, or from infeſting the low country. Redu- 
ced at laſt to extreme diſtreſs, by the rigour of the 
ſeaſon, and the deſertion of their followers, they ob- 
tained the king's permiſſion to go beyond ſeas, and 
3 ſecurity that they ſhould neither return without 
is licence, nor engage im any new intrigues againſt 
the proteſtant religion, or the peace of the kingdom *. 
By their exile, tranquillity was re-eftabiiſhed in the 
north of Scotland; and the firmneſs and vigour which 
James had diſplayed in his laſt proceedings againſt 
them, regained him, in a great degree, the confidence 
of his proteſtant ſabjc&ts. But he funk, in the ſame 
proportion, and for the fame reaſon, in the efteem ot 
the Roman catholics, They had aſſerted his mother's 
right to the crown of England with fo much warmth, 
that they could not, with any decency, reje& his; and 
the lanes, with which he aſſected to treat the pro- 
feſſors of that religion, infpired them with fuch hopes, 
that they viewed his eos to the throne as no unde- 
ſirable event. But the rigour with which the king had 
lately be. the conſpirators, and the ſevere ſtatutes 
againſt popery, to which he had given his content, con- 
vinced them that theſe hopes were vifionary; and they 
began to look about in queſt of ſome new ſuccetſur, 
whoſe rights: * might oppoſe to his. The Engliſi 
papiſts turned their eyes towards the earl of Eflex, 
* holt generous mind, though firmly eſtabliſhed in the 
proteſtaut faith, abhorred the feveritics inflited in tis 
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age on account of religious opinions. Thoſe of the 
ſame ſe, who were in exile, formed a bolder ſcheme, 
and one more ſuitable to their ſituation. They advanc- 
ed the claim of the infanta of Spain; and Parſons the 
jeſuit publiſhed a book, in which, by falſe quotations 
from — by fabulous genealogies, and abſurd ar- 
guments, intermingled with bitter invectives againſt 
the king of Scots, he endeavoured to prove the infanta's 
title to the Engliſh crown to be preferable to his. Phi- 
lip, though involved already in a war both with France 
and England, and ſcarce able to defend the remains of 
the Burgundian provinces againſt the Dutch common- 
wealth, eagerly graſped at this airy project. The 
dread of a Spaniſh pretender to the crown, and the op- 
poſition which the papiſts began to form againſt the 
king's ſucceſſon, contributed not a little to remove the 
prejudices of the proteſtants, and to prepare the way 
tor that event. | | 
Bothwell, whoſe name has been ſo often mentioned 
as the diſturber of the king's tranquillity, and of the 
peace of the kingdom, was now in a wretched condi- 
tion. Abandoned by the queen of England, on account 
of his confederacy with the popiſh lords; excommuni- 
cated by the church tor the — reaſon; and deſerted 
in his diſtreſs by his own followers; he was obliged to 
fly for ſafety to France, and thence to Spain and Italy, 
where, alter renouncing the proteſtant fauh, he led ma- 
ny years an obicure — indigent lite, remarkable on! 
tor a low and infamous debauchery. The king though 
extremely ready to ſacrifice the ſtrongeſt reſentment to 
the lighteſt acknowledgements, could never be ſoftened 
by his ſubmiſſion, nor be iuduced to liſten to any inter- 
ceſſion in his behalf *. 
This year the king loſt chancellor Maitland, an able 
miniſter, on whom he had long devolved the whole 
weight of public affairs. As Janes loved him while a- 


live, he wrote, in honour of his memory, a copy of 
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verſes, which, when compared with the compoſitions 
of that age, are far from being inclegant. 

Soon after his death, a conſiderable change was mad: 
in the adminiſtration. At that time, the annual charges 
of government far exceeded the king's revenues. The 

ueen was fond of expenſive amuſements. James him- 
elf was a ſtranger to economy. It became neceſſary, 
for all theſe reaſons, to levy the public revenues with 
greater order and rigour, and to hufband them with 
more care. This important truſt was committed t 
eight gentlemen of the lawt, who, from their number 
were called Ofaviazs, The powers veſted in them 
were ample, and almoſt unlimited. The king bound 
himſelf neither to add to their number, nor to lupply 
any vacancy that might happen, without their content: 
and knowing the facility of his own temper, agreed 
that no alienation of his revenue, no grant of a pen- 
fion, or order on the treaſury, ſhould he held valid, 
unleſs it were ratified by the ſubſcription of five ot 
the commiſſioners; all their acts and deciſions were 
declared to be of equal force with the ſentence of judg- 
es in civil courts; and in conſequence of them, and 
without any other warrant, any perſon might be ar- 
reſted, or their goods feized. Such extenfive juriſdie- 
tion, together with the abſolute diſpoſal of the public 
money, drew the whole executive part of the govern- 
ment into their hands. United among themſelves, 
they gradually undermined the reſt of the king's mini- 
filers, and feized on every lucrative or honourable of- 
fice. The ancient ſervants of the crown repined at 
being obliged to quit their tations to new, men. The 
favourites and young courtiers murmured at ſeeing the 
king's liberality ſtinted by their preſcriptions. And 
the clergy exclaimed againſt ſome of them as known 
apoſtates to popery, and ſuſpected others of ſecretly 


t Alexander Seaton prefident of the ſeſſion, Walter 
Stewart commendator of Blantyre lord — ſeal, Da- 
vid Carnegy, John Linſday, James Elphingſton, Tho— 
mas Hamilton, John Skene clerk regiſter, and Pcic: 
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favouring it. They retained their power, however, 
notwithſtanding this general combination againſt them; 
and they owed it entirely to the order and economy 
whieh they introduced into the adminiſtration of the 
finances, by which the neceſſary expences of govern- 
ment were more eaſily defrayed than in any other pe- 
riod of the king's reign *. 

The rumour of vaſt preparations which Philip was 
ſaid to be carrying on at this time, filled both England 
and Scotland with the dread of a new invaſion. - James 
took proper meaſures for the defence of his kingdom. 
But theſe did not ſatisfy the zeal of the clergy, whoſe 
ſuſpicions of the king's ſincerity began to revive; and 
as * had permitted the wives of the baniſhed peers to 
levy the rents of their eſtates, and to live in their 
houſes, they charged him with rendering the act of 
forfeiture ineffectual, by ſupporting the avowed ene- 
mies of the proteſtant faith. The aſſembly of the 
church took under conſideration the ſtate of the king- 
dom, and having appointed a day of public faſting, 
they ſolemnly renewed the covenant, by which the na- 
tion was bound to adhere to the proteſtant faith, and 
to defend it againſt all aggreſſors. A committee, con- 
liſting of the moſt eminent clergymen, and of many 
harons and gentlemen cf diſtinction, waited on the 
king, and laid before him a plan for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, and the preſervation of religion. They ur- 
ged him to appropriate the eſtates of the baniſhed lords 
as a fund for the maintenance of ſoldiers; to take the 
ſtricteſt precautions for preventing the return of ſuch 
turbulent ſubjects into the country; and to purſue all 
who were ſuſpected of being their adherents with the 
utmoſt rigour. 

Nothing could he more repugnant to the king's 
ſchemes, or more difagreeable to his inclination, than 
theſe propoſitions. Averſe, through his whole life, to 
any courls where he expected oppoſition or danger; 
ind fond of attaining his ends with the charaQter gf 
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moderation, and by the arts of policy, he obſerved 


with concern the prejudices againſt him which were 
growing among the Roman catholics, and reſolved to 
make ſome atonement for that part of his conduct 
which had drawn on him their indignation, Eliza- 
beth was now well advanced in years; her life had late- 
ly been in danger; if any popiſh competitor ſhould a- 
riſe to dps his right of ſucceſſion, a faction ſo pow- 
erful as that of the baniſhed lords might be extremely 
formidable; and any diviſion among his own ſubjects 
might prove fatal at a juncture which would require 
their united and moſt vigorous efforts. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of the additional ſeverities which the aſſembly pro- 
poſed, James had thoughts of mitigating the puniſh- 
ment which they already ſuffered. And as they were 
ſurrounded, during their reſidence in foreign parts, by 
Philip's emiſſaries; as reſentment might diſpoſe them 
to liſten more favourably than ever to their ſuggeſ- 
tions; as deſpair might drive them to ſtill more aitro- 
cious actions; he reſolved to recal them, under certain 
conditions, into their native country. Encouraged b 
theſe ſentiments of the king in their favour, of which 
they Cid uot want intelligence, aud wearicd already of 
the dependent and anxious life of exiles, they ventured 
to return ſecretly into Scotland. Soon after, they pre- 
ſented a petition to the king, begging his permiſſion to 
reſide at their own houtes, aud oilcriug to give ſecurity 
tor their peaceable and dutitul behaviour. James cal- 
jed a convention of eſtates to deliberate on a matter of 
ſuch importance, and by their advice he granted the 
petition. . 

So ſoon as they were informed of this, the members 
of a committee, appointed by the laſt aſſembly, nict at 
Edinburgh, and with all the precipitancy of tear, and 
of zeal, took ſuch refolwions as they thought neceſtary 


4Jor U. e ſafety of the Kingdom. They wrote circular 


letters to all the preſbyterics in Scotland; they warned 
them ot the approaching danger; they exhorted thc 
10 flir up their people to the detence of their juſt rights; 
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the act of excommunicating the popiſh lords; and en- 
joined them to lay all thoſe who were ſuſpected of fa- 
youring popery under the ſame cenſure by a ſummary 
ſentence, and without obſerving the uſual formalities of 
trial. And as the danger ſeemed too preſſing to wait 
for the ſtated meetings of the judicatories of the church, 
they made choice of the moſt eminent clergymen in 
diflerent corners of the kingdom, appointed them to re- 
fide conſtantly at Edinburgh, and to meet every day 
with the miniſters of that city, under the name of the 
Standing Council of the Church, and veſted in this body the 
ſupreme authority, by enjoining it, in imitationof the an- 
cient Roman form, to take care that the church ſhould 
receive no detriment, 

Theſe proceedings, no leſs unconſtitutional than un- 
precedented, were manifeſt encroachments on the royal 
prerogative, and bold ſteps towards open rebellion. Ihe 
king's conduct, however, juſtified in ſome degree ſuch 
exceſſes. His lenity towards the papiſts, ſo repugnant 
tothe principles of that age; his pardoning the conſpi- 
rators, . notwithſtanding repeated promiſes to the con- 
trary; the reſpect he paid to lady Huntly, who was at- 
tached to the Romiſh religion no leſs than her huſband; 
his committing the care of his daughter, the princeſs 
Elizabeth, to lady Levingſton, who was infected with 
the ſame ſuperſtition; the contempt with which he talk- 
ed, on all occaſions, both ot the character of miniſters, 
and of their function; were circumſtances Which might 
have filled minds, not prone by nature to jealouſy, with 
lome ſuſpicions; and might have precipitated into raſh 
countels, thoſe who were far removed from intemperate 
zeal, But, however powertul the motives might be 
which influenced the clergy, or however laudable the 
end they had in view, they conducted their meaſures 
with no addreſs, and even with little prudence. James 
diicovered a ſtrong inclination to avoid a rupture with 
the church, aud jealous as he was of his prerogative, 
would willingly have made many concefitons tor the 
lake of peace, By his command tome of the privy- 
counſcllors had an interview with the more modcrate 
«mong the clergy, and induired whether Hlunthy and 
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his aſſociates might not, upon making proper acknow- 


ledgments, be again received into the boſom of the 


church, and be exempted from any further puniſhment 
on account of their paſt apoſtacy and treaſons. They 
replied, that though the gate of mercy ſtood always 
open for thoſe who repented and returned, yet as theſe 
noblemen had been guilty of idolatry, a crime deſervin 
death both by the law of God and of man, the civil 
magiſtrate could not legally grant them a pardon; and 
even though the church ſhould abſolve them, it was his 
duty to inflict puniſhment upon them. This inflexibi- 
lity in thoſe who were reckoned the moſt compliant of 
the order, filled the king with indignation, which the 
imprudence and obſtinacy of a private clergyman 
heightened into rage. 3 | 

Mr, David Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, diſcourſ- 
ing in one of his ſermons, according to cuſtom, concern- 
ing the ſtate of the nation, affirmed that the king had 
permitted the popiſh lords to return into Scotland, and 
by that action had diſcoyered the treachery of his own 
heart; that all kings were the devil's children; that 
Satan had now the guidance of the court; that the 
queen of England was an atheiſt; that the judges were 
miſcreants and bribers; the nobility godleſs and dege- 
nerate; the privy-counſellors cormorants, and men of 
no religion; and in his prayer for the queen he. uſed 


| theſe words, we muſt pray for her for taſhion's ſake, 


but we have no cauſe, ſhe will never do us good. James 
commanded him to be ſummoned before the privy- 
council, to anſwer for ſuch ſeditious expreſſions; and 
the clergy inſtead of abandoning him to the puniſh- 
ment which ſuch a petulant and criminal attack on his 
ſuperiors deſerved, were ſo imprudent as to eſpouſe his 
cauſe, as if it had been the common one of the whole 
order. The controverſy concerning the immunities of 
the pulpit, and the right of the clergy to teſtify againſt 
vices of every kind, which had been — in one 
thouſand five hundred and eighty- four, was now reviv- 
ed. It was pretended that, with regard to their ſacred 
function, miniſters were ſubject to the church alone ; 
that it belonged only to their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors to 
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judge of the truth or falſehood of the doctrines deliver- 
ed in the pulpit; that if, upon any pretence whatever, 
the king uſurped this juriſdiction, the church would, 
from that moment, fink under ſervitude to the civil 
magiſtrate; that, inſtead of reproving vice with that 
honeſt boldneſs which had often been of advantage to in- 
dividuals, and ſalutary to the kingdom, the clergy would 
learn to flatter the paſſions of the prince, and to con- 
nive at the vices of others; that the in 's eagerneſs to 
puniſh the indiſcretion of a proteſtant miniſter, while he 
was ready to pardon the crimes of popiſh conſpirators, 
called on them to ſtand on their guard, and that now 
was the time to contend for their privileges, and to pre- 
vent any encroachment on thoſt rights, of which the 
church had been in poſſeſſion ever ſince the Reforma- 
tion. Influenced by theſe conſiderations, the council 
of the church enjoined Black to decline the juriſdiction 
of the privy-council. And he, proud of ſuch an op- 
portunity to difplay his zeal, preſented a paper to that 
purpoſe, and with the utmoſt firmnels refuſed to plead, 
or to anſwer the queſtions which were put to him. In 
order to add greater weight to theſe proceedings, the 
council of the church tranſmitted the declinature to 
all the preſbyteries throughout the whole kingdom, and 
enjoined every miniſter to ſubſcribe it, in teſtimony of 
his approbation. | 
James defended his rights with no leſs vigour than 
they were attacked. Senſible of the contempt under 
which his authority muſt fall, if the clergy ſhould be 
rmitted publicly, and with impunity, to calumniate 
is miniſters, and even to cenſure himſelf; and know- 
ing, by former examples, what unequal reparation for 
ſuch offences he might expect from the judicatories of 
the church, he urged on the inquiry into Black's con- 
duct, and iſſued a proclamation, commanding the mem- 
bers of the — of the church to leave Edinbergh, 
and to return to their own pariſhes. Black inſtead of 
lubmitting, renewed his declinature; and the council, 
in defiance of the proclamation, declared, that as they 
met by the authority of the church, obedience to it was 
2 duty ſtill more ſacred than that which they owed te 
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the king himſelf, The privy-council, notwithſtanding 
Black's refuſing to plead, proceeded in the trial; and, 
after a ſolemn inquiry, pronounced him guilty of the 
crimes of which he had been accuſed; but referred it to 
the king to * what puniſhment he ſhould ſuffer, 
Mean while, many endeavours were uſed to bring 
matters to accommodation. Almoſt every day produced 
ſome new ſcheme of reconcilement; but through the 
king's fickleneſs, the obſtinacy of the clergy, or the in- 
trigues of the courticrs, they all proved ineffeQual, 
Both parties appealed to the people, and by reciprocal 
and exaggerated accuſations endeavoured to render 
each other odious. Inſolence, ſedition, treaſon, were 
the crimes with which James charged the clergy, while 


they made the pulpits reſound with complaints of his 


extenſive lenity towards papiſts, and of the no leſs ex- 
ceſſive rigour with which he oppreſſed the eſtabliſhed 
church. Exaſperated by their bold invectives, he, at 
laſt ſentenced Black to retire beyond the river Spey, and 
to reſide there during his pleaſure; and once more com- 
manding the members of the ſtanding council to depart 
from Edinburgh, he required ail the miniſters in the 
kingdom to ſubſcribe a bond, obliging themſelves to ſub- 
mit, in the ſame manner as other ſubjects, to the juril- 
diction of the civil courts in matters of a civil nature. 
This deciſive meaſure excited all the violent paſſions 
which poſſeſs diſappointed factions; and deeds no lels 
violent immediately followed. Theſe muſt be imputed 
in part to the — of ſome courtiers, who expected 
to reap advantage from the calamitics of their country 
or who hoped to leſſen the authority of the Octavians, 
by engaging them in hoſtilities with the church. On 
one hand, they informed the king, that the citizens of 
Edinburgh were under arms every night, and had plant- 
ed a ſtrong guard round the houles of their miniſters, 
James, in order to put a ſtep to this imaginary inſult on 
his government, iFued a. proclamation, commanding 
twenty-four of the principal citizens to leave the town 
within ſix hours. On the other hand, they wrote to 
the miniſters adviſing them to look to their own ſatcty, 
as Huntly had been ſecretly admitted to an interview 
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with the king, and had been the author of the ſevere 
proclamation againſt the citizens of Edinburgh$. They 
doubted no more of the truth of this intelligence, than 
the king had done of that which he received, and fell 
as blindly into the ſnare. The letter came to their 
hands juſt as one of their number was going to mount 
the pulpit. They refolved that he ſhould acquaint the 
people of their danger: and he painted it with all the 
ſtrongeſt colours which men naturally employ in deſerib- 
ing any dreadful and inſtant calamity. When the ſer- 
mon was over, he deſired the nobles and gentlemen to 
aNemble in the Liule Church, The whole multitude, 
terrified at what they had heard, crowded thither; they 
promiſed and vowed to ſtand by the church; they drew 
up a petition to the king craving the redreſs of their 
grievances, of which the clergy 7 and be- 
ſeeching him to deliver them from all future apprehen- 
ſions of danger, hy removing ſuch of his counſellors as 
were known to be enemies of the proteſtant religion, 
Two peers, two gentlemen, two burgeſſes, and two mi- 
niſters, were appointed to preſent it. The king hap- 
pened to be in the great hall of the tolbooth where the 
court of ſeſſion was fitting. The manner in which the 
rg was delivered, as well as its contents, offended 

im. He gave an haughty reply; the petitioners inſiſt- 
ed with warmth; and a promiſcuous multitude preſſing 
into the room, James retired abruptly into another a- 

rtment, and commanded the gates to be ſhut behind 
im. The deputies returned to the multitude, wha 
were ſtill aſſembled, and to whom a miniſter had been 
reading, in their abſence, the ſtory of Haman. When 


$ Though matters were induſtriouſty aggravated by 
perſons, who wiſhed both parties to purſue violent mea- 
lures, neither of theſe reports was altogether deſtitute 
of foundation. As their miniſters were ſuppoſed to be 
in danger, ſome of the more zealous citizens had deter- 
mined to defend them by force of arms. Birch, Mem. 
i. 2930. Huntly had been privately in Edinburgh, 
where he had an interview, if not with the king, at 
call with ſome of his nitpiſters. Birch, Ibid. 230. 
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they reported that the king had refuſed to liſten to their 
petitions, the church was filled in a moment with noiſe, 
threatenings, execrations, and all the outrage and con- 
fuſion of a popular tumult. Some called for their arms, 
ſome to bring out the wicked Haman; others cricd, 
& The ſword of the Lord and of Gideon;” and ruſhing 
out with the moſt furious impetuolity, ſurrounded the 
tolhooth, threatening the king himſelf and demanding 
ſome of his counſellors, whom they named, that they 
might tear them in pieces. The magiſtrates of the city, 
partly by authority, partly by force, endeavourcd to 
quell the tumult; the king attempted to ſoothe the male- 
contents, by promiſing to receive their petitions, when 
preſented in a regular manner; the miniſters ſenſible of 
their own raſhneſs in kindling ſuch a flame, ſecundet 
both; and the rage of the populace ſubſiding as ſudden- 
ly as it had riſen, they all diſperſed, and the king returu- 
ed to the palace, happy in RR eſcaped from an in- 
ſurrection, which through the inſtantaneous and uncon- 
rerted effect of popular fury, had expoſed his lite to 
imminent danger, and was conſidered by him as an un- 
pardonable afifomt to his authority !. 

As ſoon as he retired, the leaders of the malecon- 
tents aſſembled in order to prepare their petition, The 
puniſhment of the popiſh lords; the removal of thoſe 
counſellors who were ſuſpected of favouring their per- 
ſons or opinions; the repeal of all the late acts of coun- 
cil, ſubverſive of the authority of the church; together 
with an a& approving the proceedings of the ſtanding 
council; were the chief of their demands. But the 
king's indignation was ſtill fo high, that the deputics 
choſen for that purpoſe durſt not venture that night to 
preſent requeſts, which could not fail of kindling his 
rage anew. Before next morning, James, with all luis 
artendants, withdrew to Linlithgow; the ſeſſion and 
other courts of juſtice, were required to leave a city 
where it was no longer conſiſtent either with their ſate- 
ty, or their dignity, to remain; and the noblemen and 


* Spotſw. 417, &c. Cald. v. 54, &c. Birch, Mem 
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barons were commanded to return to their own hovſes, 
and not to reaſſemble without the king's permiſſion. 
The vigour with which the king acted, ſtruck a damp 
upon the ſpirits of his adverſaries. The citizens, ſen- 
ſible how much they would ſuffer by his abſence, and 
the removal of the courts of juſtice, repented already 
of their conduct. The miniſters alone reſolved to main- 
tain the conteſt, They endeavoured to prevent the 
nobles from diſperſing; they inflamed the people by 
violent invectives againſt the king; they lahoured to 
procure ſubſcriptions to an aſſociation for their mutual 
defence; and conſcious what luſtre and power the jung- 
tion of ſome of the greater nobles would add to their 
cauſe, the miniſters of Edinburgh wrote to lord Ha- 
milton, that the people, moved by the word of God, 
and provoked by the injuries offered to the church, had 
taken arms; that many of the nobles had determined 
to protect the proteflant religion, which owed its - 
ſtabliſhy · nt to the piety and valour of their anceſtors ; 
that they wanted only a leader to unite them, and to 
inſpire them with vigour; that his zeal for the good 
cauſe, no lefs than his noble birth, etitirio4 him to that 
honour: they conjured him, theretore, not to diſap- 
point their hopes and wiſngs, nor to refuſe the ſuffering 
church that aid which ſhe fo much needed. Lord Ha- 
milton, inſtcad of complying with their deſire, carried 
the letter directly to the king, whom this new infalr 
irritated to ſuch a degree, that he commanded the ma- 
giſtrates of Edinburgh inſtantly to ſeize their mimnifters, 
as mini:clt incendiaries, and cucouragers of rebellion. 
The magiſtrates, in order to regain the king's favour, 
were preparing to obey; and the miniſters who faw 
no other hope of ſaſety, fled towards England“. 

This unſ::ccetsſul inſurrection, inflead of overturning, 
elabliihed the king's authority. Thole concerned in 
it were confour.dcd and diſocrſcd. und thy rett of his 
Ie ct, in order to avoid ſuſpicion, or to gain his fa- 
your contended who ſhould be mnoſt forward te execnte 
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his vengeance. A convention of eſtates heing called 
pronounced the late inſurrection to be high treaſon; 
ordained every miniſter to ſubſcribe a declaration of his 
ſubmiſſion to the king's juriſdiction, in all matters civil 
and criminal; impowered magiſtrates to commit, in. 
ſtantly, to priſon any miniſter, who, m his ſermons, 
ſhould utter indecent reſlections on the king's conduc; 
prohibited any eccleſiaſtical judicatory to mect wit hen 
the king's licence; -commanded that no perſon ſhould 
be elected a mag: ſtrate of Edinturgh, for the future 

without the king's approbation ; and that, in the mca1 
time, the pre ſent magiſtrates ſhould either diſcover and 
inflict condign puniſhment on the authors of the late 
turnult, or the city itſelf ſhould be ſubjected to all the 

enalties of that treaſonable action t. 

Armed with the authority of theſe decrees, Jame: 
reſolved to cruſh entirely the mutinous ſpirit of his 
ſubjects As the clergy had huherto derived their 
chief credit and ſtrength from the favour and zeal 0 
the citizens of Edinburgh, this firſt care was to hum— 
ble them. Though the magiſtrates ſubmitted to Lim 
in the moſt abject terms ; though they vindicared then: 
ſelv es, and their fellow-citizens, from the moſt diſtan 
intention of violating his moſt royal perſon or autho- 
rity; though, after 'the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, no circum- 
flances that could fix on them the ſuſpicion of pre- 
meditated rebellion had been difcovered; "though many 
of the nobles and fuch of the clergy as fill retai ned 
any degren of favour, interceded in their behalf; n-i- 
ther a acknowledgment! s nor mterceſions were of the 
!cait avail}, The king continued incxorable; the city 
was declared to have forteited its privileges as a corpo- 

ration, and to be liable to all the penalties of treaton, 
The capital of the kingdom, deprived of magiſtrates, 
deferted by its miniſters, abandoned by the courts of 
juſtice, and proſcribed by the king, remained in delo- 
lation and deſpair. The courtiers even threatened to 
raze the city to the foundation, and to erect a pul! ar 
where it ſtood, as an everlaſting monument of 
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king's vengeance, and of the guilt of its inhabitants. 
At laſt, in compliance with Elizabeth, who interpoſed 
in their favour, and moved by the continual ſolicita- 
tions of the nobles, James ahſolved the citizens from 
the penalties of law, but at the ſame time he ſtripped 
them of their moſt important privileges; they were 
neither allowed to ele their own magiſtrates nor their 
own miniſters; many new nrdens were impoſed on 
them; and a great ſum of money was exacted by way 
of prace- offering i. 

James was, mean while, equally aſſiduous, and no 
leſs ſucceſsful, in circumſcribing the juriſdiction of the 
church. Experience had diſcovered that to attempt 
this, by acts of parliament, and ſentences of privy goun- 
eil, was both ineffectual and odious, He had recourſe 
now to an expedient more artful, and better calculated 
for obtaining his end. The eccleſiaſtical judicatories 
were compoſed of many members; the majority of the 
clergy were extremely indigent, and unprovided of le- 
gal ſtipends; the miniſters in the neighhourhood of 
Edinburgh, notwithſtanding the purity eſtabliſhed by 
the preſbyrerian government, had aſſumed a leading in 
the church, which filled their brethren with envy ; 
every numerous body of men is ſuſceptible of ſudden 
and ſtrong impreſſions, and liable to be influenced, cor- 
rupted, or overawed. Induced by theſe conſiderations, 
James thought it poſſible to gain the clergy, whom he 
had in vain attempted to ſubdue. Proper agents were 
ſet to work all over the kingdom; promiſes, flattery, 
and threats, were employed; the ulurpations of "tle 
brethren near the capital were aggravated ; the jealouſy 
of their power, which was gomuny in the diſtant pro- 
vinces, was augmented; and two different general aſ- 
ſemblies were held, in both which, notwithſtanding the 
zeal and boldneſs wherewith a few leading clergymen 
defended the privileges of the church, a majority de- 
clared in favour of thoſe meaſures which were agree- 
able to the king. Many practices, which continued 
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ſince the Reformation, were condemned; many points 
of diſcipline, which had hitherto been reckoned ſacred cli 


and uncontroverted, were given up; the licence, with def 

which miniſters diſcourſed of political matters, was re- the 

ſtrained; the freedom, with which they inveighed a- the 

. gainſt particular perſons, cenſured; ſentences of ſum- nif 

mary excommunications declared unlawful; the con- ch: 

voking of a general aſſembly without the king's permil. of 

ſion, prohibited; and the right of nominating mini- 

ſters to the principal towns, veſted in the crown, Thus, in 

the clergy tlemſelves ſurrendered privileges, which it eſt; 

would have been dangerous to invade, and voluntarily pal 

ſubmitted to a yoke more intolerable than any James col 

would have ventured to impoſe by force; while thode no? 

who continued to oppoſe his meaſures, inſtead of their yl 

| former popular topic of the king's violent encroach- WW tor 
| ments on a juriſchction which did not belong him, were As 
N obliged to turn their outcries againſt the corruptions ot the 
their own order ** biſ 

By che authority of theſe general aſſemblies, the po- as 

piſh earls were allowed to make a public recantation me 

of their errors; were abfolved from the ſentence of or 
excommunication; and received into the boſom of the par 

church. But, not many years after, they relapſed vito the 

their iormer errors, were again reconciled to the church pre 

of Rome, and by their apoſtacy juſtified, in ſome de- wa 

N gree, th: fears and ſcruples of the clergy with regard cen 
| to their abſolution. ſo 
The minitters of Edinburgh owed to the intercc{iion car 


of theſe aflemblies the liberty of returning to their tha 
charges in the city. But this liberty was clogged in ap} 


ſuch a manner as greatly abridged their power, The me 
city was divided into diſtinct pariihes; the number of dor 
miniſters doubled; perſons on whole fidelity the king MW cou 
could rely were fixed in the new pariſhes ; and thele ſon 


5 circumſtances, added to the authority of the late de- cra 
{ crees of the church, contributed to confirm that abſolute adn 
3 dominion in ecclefiaſtical affairs, which James-poſleſicd In 
during the remainder of his reign. 
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The king was ſo intent on new modelling the 
church, that the other. tranſactions of this period ſcarce 
deſerve to be remembered. The Octavians, envied by 
the other courtiers, and ſplitting into factions among 
themſelves, reſigned their commiſſion; and the admi- 
niſtration of the revenue returning into its former 
channel, both the king and the nation were deprived 
of the benefit of their regular and frugal economy. 

Towards the end of the year a parliament was held, 
in order to reſtore Huntly and his aſſociates to their 
eſtates and honours, by repealing the act of torfeiture 
paſſed againſt them. The authority of this ſupreme 
court was likewiſe employed to introduce a farther in- 
novation into the church; but, conformable to the 
ſyſtem which the king had now adopted, the motion 
for this purpoſe took its riſe from the clergy themſelves. 

As the act of general annexation, and that eſtabliſhing 
the preſbyterian government, had reduced the few 
biſhops, who ſtill ſurvived, to poverty and contempt; 
as thoſe who poſſeſſed the abbeys and priorics were 
mere laymen, and many of them temporal peers, feu 
or none of the eccleſiaſtical order remained to vote in 
parliament, and, by means of that, the influence of 
the crown was conſiderably diminiſhed there, and a 
proper balance to the power and number of the nobles 
was wanting, But the prejudices the nation had con- 
ceived againſt the name and character of biſhops were 
ſo violent, that James was obliged, with the utmoſt 
care, to avoid the appearance of a deſign to revive 
that order. He prevailed therefore on the commiſſion 
appointed by laſt aſſembly to complain to the parlia- 
ment, that the church was the only body in the king- 
dom deſtitute of its repreſentatives in that ſupreme 
court, where it ſo nearly concerned every order to have 

ſome, who were bound to detend its rights; and to 

crave that a competent number of the clergy ſhould be 
admitted, according to ancient cuſtom, to a ſeat there. 

In compliance with their requeſt, an act was paſſed, by 

which -thole miniſters, on whom the king ſhould confer 

the vacant biſhoprics mw. abbeys, were entitled to a 
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vote in parliament; and that the clergy might conceive 
no jealouſy of any encroachment on their privileges, it 
was remitted to the general aſſembly, to determine what 
{ſpiritual juriſdiction or authority in the government of 
the church theſe perſons ſhould pofſeſs +. 

The king, however, found it no caſy matter to obtain 
the concurrence of the cccleſiaſtical judicatories, in 
which the act of parliament met with a fierce oppofi- 
tion. Though the clergy perceived how much {u{tre 
this new privilege would refict upon their order; 
though they were not inſenſible of the great acceſſio; 
of perſonal power and dignity, which many of them 
would acquire, by being admitted into the ſupreme 
council of the nation, their abhorrence of epitcopary 
was extreme; and to that they ſacrificed every conſi- 
deration of intereſt or amhition. All the king's prote!- 
ſions of regard tor the preſent conſtitution ot the church 
did not convince them of his ſincerity; all the devices 
that could be invented ſor reſtraining and circunecrib- 
ing the juriſdiction of thoſe who were to be raiſed to 
this new honour, did not diminiſh their jealouly an 
fear. Their own experience had taught them, wit! 
what infinvating progreſs the hicrarchy advances, and 
though admitted at firſt with moderate authority, an! 
under fpecious pretences, how rapidly it extends i., 
dominion. „ Varniſh over this ſcheme, ſaid one «© 
the leading clergymen, „with what colours you pleair; 
deck the intzuder with the utraoft art; under allet!“ 
diſguiſe, I ſee the horns of his mitre.”” The fame i-1- 
tients prevailed among many of his brethren, aud 
intuced them to reject power and honours, with as 
much zea] as ever thoſe of their order courted them. Va- 
uy, however, were allured by the hopes of preferrment; 
the king himſelf and his miniſters eraployed the tame 
arts, which they had tricd ſo ſucceſsfully laſt year; and 
after long debates, and much oppoſition, the general 
aſſembly declared that it was lawful for miniſters to 
accept of a ſeat in parliament, that it would be highly 
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beneficial to the church, to have its repreſentatives in 
that ſupreme court; and that fifty-one perſons, a num- 
ber nearly equal to that of the eceleſiaſtics who were 
anciently called to parliament, ſhould be choſen fpm 
among the clergy 4 that purpoſe. The manner of 
their election, together with the powers to be veſted in 
them, were left undecided for the preſent, and furniſh- 
ed matter of future deliberation +. | 
As the proſpect of ſucceeding to the crown of Eng- 
land drew nearer, James multiphed precautions in or- 
der to render it certain. And as he was allied to many 
of the princes of Germany by his marriage, he ſent 
ambaſſadors extraordinary to their ſeveral courts, in 
order to explain the juſtneſs of his title to the Engliſh 
throne, and to defire their aſſiſtance, if any competitor 
ſhould ariſe to diſpute his undoubted rights. Theſe 
princes readily acknowledged the equity of his claim; 
but the aid they could afford him was diſtant and fee- 
hle. At the ſame time, Edward Bruce, abbot of Kin- 
loſs, his ambaſſador at the Engliſh court, ſolicited Eli- 
zabeth, with the utmoſt warmth, to recognize his title 
by ſome public dced, and to deliver her own ſubjects 
trom the calamities which are occaſioned by an uncer- 
tain or diſputed ſucceſſion. But age had ſtrengthened 
all the —— which had hitherto induced Elizabeth 
to keep this great queſtion obſcure and undecided; and 
4 general and evalive an{wer was all that James could 
obtain, As no impreſſion could be made on the queen, 
the ambaſſador was commanded to ſound the diſpoſi- 
tion of her ſubjects, and to try what r he could 
make in gaining them. Bruce poſſeſſed all the talents 
of ſecrecy, judgment, and addreſs, requiſite for con- 
difting a negotiation no leſs delicate, than important. 
A miniſter of this character was intitled to the confi- 
dence of the Engliſh. Many of the higheſt rank un- 
oolomed themſelves to him without reſerve, and gave 
him repeated aſſurances of their reſolution to aſſert his 
maſter's right, in oppoſition to every pretender f. And 
iz ſeveral pamphlets were diſperſed, at this time, in 
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England, containing objections to his title, James em- 
ployed ſome learned men in his kingdom to anſwer 
theſe cavillers, and to explain the advantages which 
would reſult to both kingdoms by the union of the 
crowns. Theſe books were eagerly read and contri. 
buted not a little to reconcile the Engliſh to that event, 
A book publiſhed this year by the king himſelf, produ- 
ced an effect ſtill more favourable. It was intitled 
Bafilicon Doron, and contained precepts concerning the 
art of government, addreſſed to prince Henry his ſon, 
Notwithſtanding the great alterations and refinements 
in national taſte ſince that time, we muſt allow this to 
be no contemptible performance, and not to be inferior 
to the works of moſt contemporary writers, either in 
purity of ſtyle or juſtneſs of compoſition. Even that 
vain parade of erudition with which it abounds, and 
which now diſguſts us, raiſed the admiration of that 
age; and, as it was filled with thoſe general rules 
which ſpeculative authors deliver for rendering a people 
happy, and of which James could diſcourſe with great 
laufibility, though often incapable of putting them 
in practice, the Engliſh conceived a high opinion of his 
abilities, and expected an increaſe of national honour 
and proſperity, under a prince ſo OG ſkilled in 
politics, and who gave ſuch a ſpecimen both of his 
wiſdom and of his love to his people *. 

The queen of England's ſentiments concerning 
ames, were very different from thoſe of her ſubjects. 
lis exceſſive indulgence towards the popiſh lords ; the 

facility with which he pardoned their repeated trea- 
ſons ; his reſtoring Beaton, the popiſh archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, who had fled out of Scotland at the time 
of the Reformation, to the poſſeſſion of the tempora- 
lities of that benefice; the appointing him his ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of France; the applauſe he beſtowed, 
in the Baſilicon Doron, on thote who adhered: to the 
queen his mother; Elizabeth conſidered as ſo many 
indications of a mind alienated from the proteſtant re- 
ligion; and ſuſpected that he would ſoon revolt from 
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the profeſſion of it. Theſe ſuſpicions ſeemed to be 
fully confirmed by a diſcovery which came from the 
Maſter of Gray, who reſided at that time in Italy, and 
who, rather than ſuffer his intriguing ſpirit to be idle, 
demeaned himſelf fo far as to act as a ſpy for the Engliſh 
court. He conveyed to Elzabeth the copy of a letter, 
written by James to pope Clement VIII. in which the 
king, after many — of regard for that pontifl, 
and of gratitude for his favours, declared his firm re- 
ſolution to treat the Roman catholics with indulgence; 
and in order to render the intercouſe between the court 
of Rome and Scotland more frequent and familiar, he 
ſolicited the pope to promote Drummond, biſhop of 
Vaiſon, a Scotſman to the dignity of a cardinal pf. Eli- 
zabeth who had received by another channel g, ſome 
imperfect intelligence of this correſpondence, was fil- 
led with juſt ſurpriſe, and immediately deſpatched 
Bowes into Scotland, to inquire more fully into the 
truth of the matter, and to reproach James for an ac- 
tion ſo unhecoming a proteſtant prince. He was no 
leſs aſtoniſhed at the accuſation, and with a confidence, 
which nothing but the conſciouſneſs of innocence could 
inſpire, affirmed the whole to be a mere calumny, and 
the letter itſelf to be forged by his enemies, on purpoſe 
to bring his ſincerity in religion to be ſuſpected. El- 
phingſton the ſecretary of ſtate denied the matter with 
equa] ſolemnity. It came to be known hy a very fingu- 
lar accident, which happened ſon:e years after, that the 
information which Elizabeth had received was well 
ſounded, though at the tame time the king's declaray 
tions of his own innocence were perfectly conſiſtent 
with truth. Cardinal Bellarmine, in a reply which he 
publiſhed to a controverſial treatiſe, of which the king 
was the author, accuſed him of having abandoned the 
favourable ſentiments which he had once entertained of 
the Roman catholic religion, and as a proof of this, 
quoted his letter to pope Clement VIII. It was 
impoſſible, any longer, to helieve this to be a fic» 
tion; and it was a matter too delicate to be paſſed over 
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without ſtrict inquiry. James immediately examined 
Elphingſton, and his confeſſion unravelled the whole 
myſtery. He acknowledged that he had ſhnffled in 
this letter among other papers, which he laid before the 
king to he ſigned, who, ſuſpecting no ſuch deceit, ſub- 
ſcribed it together with the reſt, and without knowing 
what it contained; that he had no other motive, how- 
ever, to this action, but zeal for his majeſty”s ſervice; and, 
by flattering the Roman catholics with hopes of indul- 
gence under the king's government, he imagined that he 
was paving his way for the more eaſy acceſſion to the 
Engliſh throne. The privy council of England entertain- 
ed very different ſentiments of the ſecretary's conduct. 
In their opinion, not only the king's reputation had been 
expoſed to reproach, bur his life to danger, by this raſh 
impoſture; they even imputed the gunpowder treaſon 
to the rage and diſappointment of the papiſts, upon 
finding that the hepes which this letter inſpired were 
fruſtrated. The ſecretary was ſent a priſoner into Scot- 
land, to be tried for high treaſon. His peers found 
him guilty, but, by the queen's interceſſion, he obtain- 
ed a pardon 1. | 

According to the account of other hiſtorians, James 
himſelf was no ſtranger to this correſpondence with the 
pope; and, if we believe them, Elphin ſton, being in- 
timidated by the threats of the Engliſh council, and 
decerved by the artifices of the carl of Dunbar, con- 
cealed ſome circumſtances in his narrative of this tranſ- 
action, and falſified others; and at the expence of his 
own fame, and with the danger of his life, endeavour- 
ed to draw a veil over this part of his maſter's con- 
duct *. 

But whether we impute the writing of this letter to 
the ſecretary's officious zeal, or to the king's com- 
mand, it is certain, that, about this time, James was at 
the utmoſt pains to gain the friendſhip of the Roman 
catholic princes, as a neceſſary precaution towards fa- 
cilitating his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne. Lord 
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Home, who was himſelf a papiſt, was entruſted with 
a ſecret commiſſion to the pope Þ; the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow was an active inſtrument with thoſe of his 
own religion“. The pope expreſſed ſuch favourable 
ſentiments both of the king, and of his right to the 
crown of England, that James thought himſelf bound, 
{ne years after, to acknowledge the obligation in a 
public manner $. Sir James Lindſay made great pro- 
crefs in gaining the Engliſh papiſts to acknowledge his 
majeſty's title. Of all theſe intrigues Elizabeth receiv- 
ed obſcure hints from different quarters. The more 
imperfectly ſhe knew, the more violently ſhe ſuſpected 
the king's defigns; and the natural jealouſy of her 
umper increaſing with age, ſhe obſerved his conduct 
with greater ſolicitude than ever. 

The queſtions with regard to the election and power 
of the repreſentatives of the church, were finally decid- 
ed this year at the general aſſeinbly, which met at 
Montroſe. That place was choſen as moſt convenient 
for the miniſters of the north, among whom the king's 
influence chiefly lay. Andaithough great numbers reſort- 
from the northern provinces, and the king employed 
Nis whole intereſt, and the authority of his own pre- 
ſence, to gain a majority, the following regulations 
were with difficulty agreed on: That the general aſ- 
ſembly ſhall recommend fix perſons to every vacant 
benefice, which gave a title to a ſcat in parliament, out 
ot whom the king ſhall nominate one; that the perſon 
o elected, after obtaining his feat in 12 ſhall 
neither propoſe nor conſent to any t ing there, that 
may affect the intereſt of the church, without ſpecial 
inſtructions to that purpoſe; that he ſhall be anſwers 
able for his conduct to every general aſſembly; and ſub- 
mit to its ceuſure, without appeal, upon pain of infa- 
my and excommunication ; that he ſhall diſcharge the 
duties of a paſtor, in a particular congregation; that 
e ſhall not uſurp any ectſiaftical juriſdiction, ſuperior 
to that of his other brethren; that if the church in- 
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flict on him the cenſure of deprivation, he ſhall thereby 
forfeit his ſeat in parliament ; that he ſhall annual! 
reſign his commiſſion to the general aſſembly, which 
may be reſtored to him, or not, as the aſſembly, with 
the king's approbation, ſhall judge moſt expedient for 
the good of the church“. Nothing could be more re- 
pugnant to the idea of epiſcopal government, than 
theſe regulations. It was not in conſequence of rights 
derived from their office, but of powers conferred by a 
commiſſion, that the eccleſiaſtical perſons were to be ad- 
mitted to a feat in parliament; they were the repreſen- 
tatives, not the ſuperiors of the clergy. Deſtitute of all 
ſpiritual authority, even their civil juriſdiction was tem- 
porary. James, however, flattered himſelf that they 
would ſoon be able to ſhake off theſe fetters, and gra- 
dually acquire all the privileges which belonged to the 
epiſcopal order. The clergy dreaded the fame thing; 
and he contended for, and they oppoſed the nomination 
of theſe commiſſioners, not ſo much on account of the 
20wers then veſted in them, as of thoſe to which it was 
believed they would ſoon attain +, =g 

During this ſummer, the kingdom enjoyed an unuſu- 
al tranquillity. The clergy, after many ſtruggles, were 
brought under great ſubjection; the popiſh earls were 
reſtored to their eſtates and honours, by the authority 
of parliament, and with the conſent of the church; the 
reſt of the nobles were at peace among themſelves, and 
obedient to the royal authority; when, in the midſt of 
this ſecurity, the king's life was expoſed to the utmoſt 
danger, by a conſpiracy altogether unexpeQed, and 
almoſt inexplicable. The authors of it were John Ruth- 
ven, earl of Gowrie, and his brother Alexander, the 
ſons of that ear! who was bcheaded in the year 1584 
Nature had adorned both theſe young men, eſpecially 
the elder brother, with many accompliſhments, to which 
education had added its me elegant improvements. 
More learned than is ufnal among perſons of their rank; 
more religions than is common at their age of life; ge- 
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nerous, brave, popular ; their countrymen, far from 
thinking them capable of any atrocious crime, conceiv- 
ed the moſt ſanguine hopes of their carly virtues. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe noble qualities, fome unknown 
motive engaged them in a conſpiracy, which, if we 
adhere to the account commonly received, muſt be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, as one of the moſt wicked, as 
well as one of the worſt concerted, of which hiſtory 
makes any mention. h 

On the fifth of Auguſt, 1600, as the king who re- 
ſided during the hunting ſeaſon in his palace of Falk - 
land, was going out to his ſport early in the morning, 
he was accoſted by Mr. Alcxander Ruthven, who wit 
an air of great importance, told the king, that the 
evening before, he had met an unknown man, of a ſuſ- 
pron alpect, walking alone in a by-path, near his 
rother's houſe at Perth; and on ſearching him, had 
ſound, under his cloak, a pot filled with a vaſt quan- 
tity of foreign gold; that he immediately ſeized both 
him and his treaſure, and, without communicating the 
matter to any perſon, had kept him confined and bound 
in a ſolitary houſe; and that he tkought it his duty to 
impart ſuch a ſingular event firſt of all to his majeſty. 
James immediately ſuſpected this unknown perſon to 
be a trafficking prieſt, ſupplicd with foreign coin, in 
order to excite new commotions in the kingdom; and 
reſolved to impower the magiſtrates of Perth to call the 
perſon before them, and inquire into all the circum- 
langes of the ſtory. Ruthven violently oppoled this 
relolution, and with many arguments urged the king 
to ride directly to Perth, and to examine the matter 
with his own eyes. Mean while the chace began; 
and James, notwithſtanding his paſſion for that amuſc- 
ment, could not help ruminating upon the ſtrangeneſs 
of the tale, and on Ruthven's importunity. At laſt he 
called him, and promiſed him, when the tport was over 
% ſet out for Perth. The chace, however, continued 
long; and Ruthven, who all the while kept cloſe by the 
«ing, was ſtill calling on him to make haſte. At the 
icath of the buck Le would not allow James to lay 
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2 freſh horſe was brought him; and obſerving the duke 
of Lennox and the earl of Mar preparing to accompany 
the king, he intreated him to countermand them. This 
James refuſed; and though Ruthven's impatience and 
anxiety, as well as the apparent perturbation in his 
whole behaviour, raiſed fome ſuſpicions in his mind; 
yet his own curioſity, and Ruthven's ſolicitations, pre- 
vailed on him to ſet out for Perth. When within a 
mile of the town, Ruthven rode forward to inform his 
brother of the king's arrival, though he had already de- 
ſpatched two — for that purpoſe. At a little 
diſtance from the town, the earl, attended by ſeveral of 
the citizens, met the king, who had only twenty per- 
ſons in his train. No preparations were made for the 
king's entertainment; the earl appeared penſtve and 
embarrailed, and was at no pains to atone, by his courte- 
ſy or hoſpitality, for the bad fare with which he treated 
his gueſts. When the king's repaſt was over, his at- 
tendants were led to dine in another room, and he being 
left almoſt alone, Ruthven whiſpered him, that now was 
the time to go to the chamber where the unknown per- 
fon was kept. James commanded him to bring fir 
Thomas Erſkine alcng with them; but, inſtead of that, 
Ruthven ordered him not to follow: and conducting 
the king up a ſtair cafe, and then through ſeveral apart- 
ments, the doors of which he locked behind him, led 
him at laſt into a ſmall ſtudy, in which there ftood a 
man clad in armour, with a ſword and dagger by his 
fide. The king, who expected to have found one diſ- 
armed and bound, ſtarted at rhe fight, and inquired if 
this was the perſon; but Ruthven ſnatching the dagger 
from the girdle of the man in armonr, and holding it to 
the king's breaſt, © Remember,” faid he, © how unjuſt- 
« ly my father ſuffered by your command; you are now 
my priſoner; ſubmit to my difpoſal without reſiſtance 
« or outcry, or this dagger ſhall inſtantly avenge his 
« blood.” James expottulated with Ruthven, intreat- 
ed, and flattered him. The man whom he found in 
the ſtudy ſtood, all the while, trembling and diſmayed, 
without courage either to aid the king, or to ſecond his 
aggreſſor, Ruthven proteſted, that if the king raiſce 
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no outcry his life ſhould be ſafe; and, moved by ſome 
unknown reaſon, retired in order to call his brother, 
leaving to the man in armour .the care of the king, 
whom he bound by oath not to make any noiſe during 
his ablence. 

While the king was in this dangerous fituation, his 
attendants growing impatient to know whither he had 
retired, one of Govric's attendants entered the room 
baſtily, and told them that the king had juſt rode away 
towards Falkland. All of them ruſhed out into the 
ſtreet; and the earl, in the ntmoſt hurry, called for 
their horſes. But by this time his brother had returned 
to the king, and ſwearing that now there was no reme- 
dy, he muſt dic, offered to bind his hands. Unarmed 
as James was, he {corned to ſubmit to that indignity; 
and cloſing with the aſſaſſin, a fierce ſtruggle enſued. 
The man in armour Rood, as formerly, amazed and 
motionleſs; and the king dragging Ruthven towards a 
window, which, during his abſence, he had perſuaded 
the perion, with — was left to open, cried, with 
a wild and afirighted voice, „ Treaſon! Treaſon! 
« Help! I am murdered!” His attendants heard, and 
knew the voice; and ſaw, at the window, a hand, 
which graſped the king's neck with violence, They 
flew with precipitation to his aſſiſtance. Lennox and 
Mar, with the greater number, ran up the principal 
ſtair-caſe, where they found all the doors ſhut, which 
they battered with the utmoſt fury, endeavouring to 
burſt them open. But fir John Ramſay, entering by 
a back-ſtair, which led to the apartment where the 
king was, found the door open; and ruſhing upon 
Ruthven, who was ftill ſtruggling with the king, ſtruck 
him twice with his dagger, and thruſt him towards the 
ſtair- caſe, where fir Thomas Erſkine and ſir Hugh Her- 
rics met, and killed him; he crying with his laſt breath, 
« Alas! I am not to blame for this action.“ During 
this ſcuffle, the man who had been concealed in the ſtu- 
dy eſcaped unobſerved. Together with Ramſay, Er- 
ſkine, and Herries, one Wilſon, a footman, entered the 


room where the king was, and before they had time 
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to ſhut the door, Gowrie ruſhed in with a drawn ſword 
in each hand, followed by ſeven of his attendants well 
armed, and with a loud voice threatened them all with 
inſtant death. They immediately thruſt the king into 
the little ſtudy, and ſhutting the door upon him, en- 
countered the earl. Notwithflanding the inequality of 
numbers, fir John Ramſay pierced Gowrie through the 
heart, and he fell down dead without uttering a word; 
his followers having received ſeveral wounds, tmmedi- 
ately fled. Three of the king's defenders were like- 
wiſe hurt in the conflict. A dreadful noiſe continued 
ſtill at the oppoſite door, where many perlons laboured 
in vain to force a paſſage; and the king being aſ- 
ſured that they were Lennox, Mar, and his other 
friends, it was opened on the infide. They ran to the 
king, whom they unexpectedly found ſafe, with tranſ- 
ports of congratulation; and he, falling on his knees, 
with all his attendants around him, offered folemn 
thanks to God for ſuch a wonderful deliverance. The 
danger, however, was not yet over. The inhabitants 
of the town, whoſe provoſt Gowrie was, and by whom 
he was extremely beloved, hearing the fate of the two 
brothers, ran to their arms, and ſurrounded the houſe, 
threatening revenge, with many inſolent and opprobri- 
ous 1 29 againſt the king. James endeavoured to 

acify the enraged multitude, by ſpeaking to them 
From the window; he admitted their magiſtrates into 
the houſe; related to them all the cireumftances of the 
fact; and their fury ſubſiding by degrees, they diſperl- 
ed. On ſearching the earl's pockets for papers that 
might diſcover his deſigns -and accomplices, nothing 
was found but a ſmall parchment bag, full of magical 
characters and words of enchantment ; and if we may 
believe the account of the conſpiracy publiſhed by the 
king, „while theſe were about him, the wound of 
« which he died bled not; but as ſoon as they were 
cc taken away, the blood guſhed gut in great abun- 
4 dance.” After all the dangerous adventures of this 
duſy day, the king returned in the evening to Falkland, 
having committed the dead bodies of the two brothers 
fo the cuſtody of the magiſtrates of Perth. 
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Notwithftanding the minute detail which the kin 
ave of all the circumſtances of this conſpiracy again 
is life, the motives which induced the two brothers to 

attempt an action ſo deteſtable, the end they had in 
view, and the accomplices on whoſe aid they depend- 
ed, were altogether unknown. The words of Ruthven 
to the king gave ſome grounds to think that the deſire 
of revenging their father's death had inſtigated them to 
this attempt. But, whatever injuries their father had 
iuffered, it is ſcarcely probable that they could impute 
them to the king, whoſe youth and fubjeQion at that 
time to the violence of a faction exempied him from 
being the object of reſentment, on account of actions 
which were not done by his command. James had e- 
ven endeavoured to repair the wrongs which the father 
had tuffered by bepefits to his children; and Gowrie 
himſelf, ſenſible of his favour, had acknowledged it with 
the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude. Three of the 
earl's attendants, being convicted ol aſſiſting him in 
this aſſault on the king's ſervants, were executed at 
Perth; but they could give no light into the motives 
which had prompted their maſter to an action fo repug- 
nant to thele acknowledgements. Diligent ſearch was 
made for the perſon "concealed in the ſtudy, and from 
him great diſcoveries were expected. But Andrew 
Henderſon, the carl's ſteward, who, upon a promiſe of 
pardon, conteſſed himſelf to be the man, was as much a 
ranger to his maſter's deſign as the reſt; and though 
placed in the fludy by Gowrie's command, he did not 
even know for what end that ſtation had been aſſigned 
him. The whole trauſaction remained as impenetrabl 
dark as ever; and the two brothers, it was ck | 
had concerted their ſcheme witliout either confident or 
accomplice, with une xampled fecrecy as well as wicked- 
eis. 

An accident, no leſs ſtrange than the other circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory, and which happened nine years af- 
ter, diſcovered that this opinion, however plauſible, was 
- founded; and that the two brothers had not carried 
on their mackinations all * One Sprot, a notary, 
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having whiſpered among ſome perſons, that he knew 
ſome ſecrets relating to Gowtie's conſpiracy, the privy- 
council thought the matter worthy their attention, and 
ordered him to be ſeized. His confeſſion was partly vo- 
luntary, and partly forced from him by torture. Ac- 
cording to his account, Logan of Reſtalrig, a gentleman 
of an opulent fortune, but of diſſolute morals, was privy 
to all Gowrie's intentions, and an accomplice in his 
crimes. Mr, Ruthven, he faid, had frequent interviews 
with Logan, in order to concert the plan of their opera- 
tions; the carl had correſponded with him to the ſame 
purpoſe; and one Bour, Logan's confident, was truſted 
with the ſecret, and carried the letters between them. 
Both Logan and Bour were now dead. But Sprot af- 
firmed that he had read letters written both by Gowrie 
and Logan on that occaſion; and, in confirmation of 
his teſtimony, ſeveral of Logan's letters, which a curio- 
ſity fatal to hamſelf had prompted Sprot to ſteal from a- 
mong Bour's papers, were produced *. Theſe were 
compared by the privy-council, with papers of Logan's 
hand-writing, and the reſemblance was manifeſt. Per- 


— 


* Logan's letters were five in number. One to Bour, 
another to Gowrie, and three of them without any di- 
rection; nor could Sprot diſcover the name of the per- 
ſon to whom they were written. Logan gives him the 
appellation of Right Honourable, It appears from this, 
however, and from other words in the letter, Crem. 95. 
that there were ſeveral perſons privy to the conſpiracy. 
The date of the firſt letter is July 18th. Mr. Ruthven 
had communicated the matter to Logan only five days 
before, Ibid. It appears from the original ſummons of 
ferfaulture againſt Logan's heirs, that Bour, though he 
had letters addreſſed to him with regard to a conſpiracy 
equally dangerous and important, was fo illiterate that 
he could not read.“ Jacobus Bour, literarum prorſus 
ignarus, dicti Georgii opera in legendis omnibus ſeriptis 
ad eum miſſis, vel pertinentibus, utebatur.“ This is al- 
together ſtrange; and nothing but the capricious charac- 
ter of Logan can account for his chooſing ſuch a confi- 


dent. 
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ſons of undouhted credit, and well qualified to judge of 
the matter, examined them, and {wore to their authen- 
ticity. Death itſelf did not exewpt Logan from proſe- 
cution; his bones were dug up and tried for high trea- 
ſon, and by a ſentence equally odious and illegal t, his 


+ By the Roman law, perſons guilty of the crime of 
high treafon might be tried even after death. This 
practice was adopted by the Scots, without any limita- 
tion, Parl. 1540, c. 69. But the unlimited exerciſe of 
this power was ſoon conceived to be dangerous; and the 
crown was laid under proper reſtrictions, by an act 
A. D. 1542, which has never been printed. The words 
of it are, And becauſe the ſaid lords (i. e. the lords of 
articles) think the ſaid act (viz in 1540)too general, and 
prejudicial to the barons in the realm, theretore ſtatutes, 
and ordains that the ſaid act ſhall have no place in time 
coming, but agamit the heirs of them that notoriouſly 
commit, or ſhall commit leſe majeſty againſt the king's 
perion, againſt the realm tor averting the ſame, and a- 
gainſt them that ſhall happen to betray the king's army 
allenarly, and being notoriouſly known in their time; 
and the heirs of theſe perſons to be called and judged 
within five years after the deceaſe of the ſaid perſons 
committers of the ſaid crimes; and the ſaid time being 
bypaſt, the ſaid heirs never to be purſued for the ſame.” 
The ſentence againſt Logan violated this ſtatute in two 
particulars. . He was not notourly known during his life 
to be an accomplice in the crime for which he was tried; 
and his heir was called in queſton more than five years 
after his death. It is remarkable that this ſtatute ſcems 
not to have been attended to in the parliament which 
forfeited Logan. Another ſingular circumſtance deſerves 
notice. As it is a maxim of juſtice that no perſon can 
be tried m abſence; and as lawyers are always tenacious 
of their torms, and often abſurd in their devices for pre- 
ſerving them, they contrived that in any proceſs againſt 


a dead perſon, his corpſe or bones ſhall be preſented at 


the bar. Examples ot this occur frequently in the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtory. After the battle of Corrickie, the dead bo- 
dy of the earl of Huntly was preſented in parliament, 
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lands were forfeited, and his poſterity declared infa- 
mous. Sprot was condemned to be hanged for miſpri- 
ſion of treaſon, He adhered to his confeſſion to the laſt, 
and having promiſed, on the ſcaffold, to give the ſpecta- 
tors a ſign in confirmation of the truth of what he had 
depoſed, he thrice clapped his hands after he was thrown 
off the ladder by the executioner *. 


before ſentence of forſarlture was pronounced againſt 
him. For the ſame reaſon the bodies of Gowrie and 
his brother were preſerved, in order that they might be 
produced in parliament. Logan's bones, in compliance 
with the ſame rule, were dug up. Mackenz Crim. 
Law, book 1. tit. 6. $ 22. | 


It appears that archbiſhop Spotſwood was preſent 
at the execution of Sprot, Crom. 115. and yet he ſceuis 
to have given no credit to his diſcoveries. The manner 
in which he ſpeaks of him is remarkable.“ Whetlic: 
or not ] ſhould mention the arraignment and execution 
of George Sprot, who ſuffered at Edinburgh, I am 
doubtful. His confeſſion, though voluntary and con- 
ſtant, carrying ſmall probability. The man depoled, 
&c. It ſeemed to he a very fiction, and a mere inven- 
tion of the man's own brain, for acithcr did he ſhew 
the letter, nor could any wiſe man think that Gownic, 
who went about the treaſon ſo jecretiy, would have 
ommunicated the matter to ſuch a man as Logan was 
— to be.“ p. 508. Spotſwood cauld not be iguo. 
rant of the ſolemnity with which Logan had been tried, 
and of the proof brought of the authenticity of his letters. 
He himſelf was probably preſent in parliament at the 
trial. "The earl of Dunbar, of whom he always peas 
with the higheſt reſpect, was the perion who directed 
the proceſs againſt Logan. Such a peremptory declara- 

tion againſt the truth of Sprot's evidence, notwithſtaud- 
ing all theſe circumilances is ſurpriſing. Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, the king's advocate at that time, and aftc;- 
wards earl of Haddington, repreſents the proof produces 
at Logan's trial as extremely convincing, and in at on- 
ginal letter of his to the king, the 21ſt oi June 1609, in 
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But though it be thus unexpectedly diſcovered that 
Gowrie did not act without affociates, little additional 
light is thrown by this diſcovery on the motives and in- 
tention of his conduct. It appears almoſt incredible 
that two young men of ſuch diſtinguiſhed virtue ſhould 
revolt all at once from their duty, and attempt a crime 
ſo atrocious, as the murder of their ſovereign. It appears 
ſtill more improbable that they ſhould have concerted 
their undertaking with ſo little foreſight and prudence, 
If they intended that the deed ſhould have remained 
concealed, they could not have choſen a more improper 
ſcene for executing it than their own houſe. If they 
intended that Henderſon ſhould have ſtruck the blow, 
they could not have pitched on a man more deſtitute of 
the courage that muſt direct the hand of an aſſaſſin; nor 
could they expect that he, unſolicited, and unacquainted 
with their purpoſe, would venture on ſuch a deſperate 
aQtion. If Ruthven meant to ſtab the king with his 
own hand, why did he withdraw the dagger, after it 
was pointed at his breaſt? How could he leave the king, 
after ſuch a plain declaration of his intention? Was it 
not prepoſterous to commit him to the keeping of fuch 
a timid and falſe aſſociate as Henderſon? For what pur- 
poſe did he waſte time, in binding the arms of an un- 
armed man, whom he might eaſily have deſpatched with 
the ſword? Had Providence permitted them to embrue 
their hands in the blood of their ſovereign, what advan- 


—— 


Bibl. Facult. Jurid.) after mentioning the manner in 
which the trial had been conducted, he thus goes on: 

When the probation of the ſummons was referred 
to the lords of articles votes, they found uniformly all 
in one voice, the ſaid ſummons to be ſo clearly proved, 
that they ſeemed to contend who ſhould be able moſt 
zealouſly to expreſs the ſatisfaction of his heart, not on- 
ly by the moſt pithy words, but by tears of joy; diverſe 
of the beſt rank confeſſing, that that whereof they doubt- 
ed at their entry into the houſe was now ſo manifeſt, 
that they behoved to eſteem them traitors who ſhould 
any longer refuſe to declare their aſſured reſolution ot 
the truth of that treaſon.” 
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tage could have accrued to them by his death? and 
what claims or pretenſions could they have oppoſed to 
the rights of his children * ? — and inſtant ven- 

eance, together with ——— infamy, were the on- 
y conſequences they could expect to follow ſuch a 
crime. 

On the other hand, it is impoſſible to believe that the 
king had formed any deſign againſt the life of the two 
brothers. They had not incurred his indignation by 
any crime; and were in no degree the objects of his jca- 
louſy or hatred}; nor was he of a ſpirit ſo ſanguinary, 


* It has been aſſerted, that in conſequence of the king's 
death, the carl of Gowrie might have pretended to the 
crown of England, as the jon of Dorothea Stewart, 
daughter of lord Methven by Margarct of England, 
who, after her divorce from the earl of Angus, took 
that nobleman for her third huſband. Burnet, Hiſt. of 
his own Times. But this aſſertion is ill founded. It 
appears, from undoubted evidence, that lord Methven 
had only one child by queen Margaret, which died in 
its infancy, and Dorothea lady Kuthven was not the 
daughter of queen Margaret, but of Janet Stewart, lord 
Methven's ſecond wife, a daughter of John earl of A- 
thol. Crawf. Peer. 329. And though Gowrie had real- 
ly been deſcended from the blood-royal of England, the 
king at that time had a fon and a daughter: and beſides 
them, lady Arabella Stewart, daughter of Charles carl 
of "0 6 had a preferable title to the crown of Eng- 

nd. 

+ Sir Henry Neville, in a letter to Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, imputes the death of the two brothers to a cauſe 
not mentioned by any of our hiſtorians. Out of Scot- 
land we hear that there is no good agreement, but ra- 
ther an open diffidence betwixt the king and his wife, 
and many are of opinion that the diſcovery of ſome at- 
fection between her and the earl of Gowrie's brother 
(who was killed with him) was the trueft cauſe and mo- 
tive of that tragedy.” Winw. Mein. vol. i. 234. Whe- 
ther the following pallages in Nicholſon's letter be any 
confirmation of that ſuſpicion, is {ubuutted to the read- 
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or ſo noted for raſh and deſperate valour, as to have 
attempted to murder them in their own houſe, where 
they were ſurrounded with many domeſtics, he only 
with a ſlender and unarmed train; where they could 
call to their aſſiſtance the inhabitants of a city, at the 
devotion of their family, while he was at a diſtance 
from all aid; and leaſt of all would he have choſen for 
his aſſociates in ſuch an enterpriſe, the earl of Mar and 
the duke of Lennox, the former connected in cloſe 
friendſhip with the houſe of Gowrie, and the latter mar- 
ried to one of the earl's ſiſters, 

Whichtoever of theſe oppoſite ſyſtems we embrace; 
whether we impute the intention of murder to Gowrie 
or to the king, mſuperable difficultics ariſe, and we are 
involved in darkneſs, myftery, and contradiction. Per- 
haps the ſource of the whole conſpiracy ought to be 
ſearched for deeper, and by deriving it from a more re- 
mote cauſe we may diſcover it to he leſs criminal. 

To keep the king of Scots in continual dependence, 
was one great object of Elizaheth's policy. In order to 
this, ſhe ſometimes ſoothed him, and ſometimes bribed 


ll 


er. In his letter, Sept. 22, 1602, he mentions the return 
of Gowrie's two younger brothers into Scotland, and 
adds, „ The coming in of theſe two and the queen of 
Scots dealing with them, and ſending away and fur- 
niſhing Mrs. Beatrix [their fiſter] with ſuch information 
as fir 1 Erſkine has given, hath bred great ſuſpi- 
cion in the king of Scots, that they came not in but up- 
on ſome dangerous plot.“ In another letter, January 


I, 1603. „ The day of writing my laſt, Mrs. Beatrix 


Ruthven was brought by the lady Paiſly and Mrs. of 
Angus; as one of their gentlewomen, into the court m 
the evening, and ſtowed in a chamber prepared for her 
by the queen's direction, where the queen had much 
time and conference with her. Of this the king got no- 
tice, and ſhowed his diſlike thereof to the queen, gently 
reproving her for it, andexamining quietly of the queen's 
ſervants of the fame, and of other matters thereunto be- 
longing, with ſuch diſcretion and ſecrecy as requires 
lack a matter,” 
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his miniſters and favourites; and when ſhe failed of at- 
taining her end by theſe means, ſhe encouraged the 
clergy to render any adminiſtration which ſhe diſtruſt- 
ed unpopular, by decrying it, or ſtirred up ſome faction 
of the nobles to oppoſe and to overturn -it, In that 
fierce age, men little acquainted with the arts of under- 
mining a miniſtry by mtrigue, had recourſe to the rud- 
er practice of rendering themſelves maſters of the king's 
perſon, that they might thereby obtain the direction of 
his councils. Thoſe nobles, who ſeized the king at the 
Raid of Ruthven, were inſtigated and ſupported by her. 
Bothwell, in all his wild attempts, enjoyed her protec- 
tion, and when they miſcarried, he was fecure of retreat 
in her dominions. The connexions which James had 
been forming of late with the Roman catholic princes, 
his ſecret negotiations in England with her ſubjects, 
and the maxims by which he governed his own king- 
dom, all contributed to excite her jealouſy. She dread- 
ed lome great revolution in Scotland to be approaching, 
and it was her intereſt to prevent it. The carl of Gow- 
rie was one of the moſt powerful of the Scottiſh nobles, 
and deſcended from anceſtors warmly attached to the 
Engliſh intereſt. He had adopted the fame ſyſtem, and 
believed the welfare of his country to be inſeparably 
connected with the ſubſiſtence of the alliance between 
the two kingdoms. During bis reſidence at Paris, he 
had contracted an intimate friendſhip with Sir Henry 
Neville, the queen's ambaſſador there, and was reconi- 
mended by him to his court, as a perſon of whom great 
uſe might be made. Elizabeth received bim, as he pai- 
fed through England, with diſtinguiſhed marks ot re- 
ſpect and favour. From all theſe circumſtances a !utpi- 
cion may ariſe, that the plan of the conſpiracy agamit 
the king was formed at that time, in concert with her. 
Such a ſuſpicion prevailed in that age, and fron: the 
letters of Nicholſon, Elizabeth's agent in Scotland i: 
appears not to be deflitute of foundation. An Epg'itl, 
ſhip was obſerved hovering, for ſome time, in the mouth 
of the trith of Forth. The carl's two younger brothers 
fled into England after the ill ſucceſs of the contpiracy- 
and were proteCted by Elizabeth. Janes himteit, theo 
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he prudently concealed it, took great umbrage at her 
behaviour. None, however, of Elizabeth's intrigues 
in Scotland tended to hurt the king's perſon, but only 

to circumſcribe his authority, and to thwart his ſchemes. 
His life was the ſureſt ſafeguard of her own, and re- 
{trained the popiſh pretenders to her crown, and their 
abettors, from deſperate attempts, to which their impa- 
tience and bigotry might, otherwiſe have urged them 
on. To have encouraged Gowrie to murder his ſo- 
vereign, would, on her part, have been an act of the 
utmoſt imprudence. Nor does this ſeem to haye been 
the intention of the two brothers. Mr. Ruthven, firſt 
of all, endeavoured to decoy the king to Perth, without 
any attendants, When theſe proved more numerous 
than was expected, the earl employed a ſtratagem in 
order to ſeparate them from the king, by pretending 
that he rode away towards Falkland, and by calling 
haſtily for their horſes that they might follow him. By 
their ſhutting James up, mean while, in a diſtant corner 
of the houſe, and by attempting to bind his hands, their 
defign ſeems to have been rather to ſeize than to aſſaſſi- 
nate him. Though Gowrie had not collected his fol- 
lowers in ſuch numbers as to have been able to detain 
him long a priſoner, in that part of the kingdom, by 
open force he might ſoon have been conveyed aboard the 

Engliſh ſhip, which waited perhaps to recerve him, aud 
he might have been landed at Faſt-caſtle, a houſe of Lo- 
an's, in which, according to many obſcure hints in his 
etters, ſome rendezyous of the conſpirators was to be 
held. Amidſt the ſurpriſe and terror, into which the 
king muſt have been thrown by the yiolence offered to 
him, it was extremely natural for him to conclude that 
his life was ſought. It was the intereſt of all his follow- 

ers to confirm him in tuis belief, and to magnify his dau- 


ger, in order to add to the importance and merit of their 


own ſervices, Thus his fear, and their vanity, aided 

by the credulity and wonder which the contemplation 

of any great and tragical eyeut, when not fully under- 

ſtood, is apt to inſpire, augmented the whole tranſac- 

on 7 the other hand, = extravagance and imprgy 
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bahility of thecircumſtances which were added, detracted 
from the credit of thoſe which really happened; and even 
furniſhed pretences for calling in queſtion the truth of 
the whole conſpiracy. | 

The account of what had happened at Perth reach- 
ed Edinburgh next morning. T e privy-council com- 
manded the minifters of that city inſtantly to aſſemble 
their people; and after relating to them the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy formed againſt the king's life, 
to return public thanks to God, for the protection 
which he had fo viſibly afforded him. But as the firſt 
accounts tranſmitted to Edinburgh, written in a hurry, 
and while the circumſtances of the conſpiracy were 
but imperfectly known, and the paſſions which it ex- 
cited ſtrongly felt, were indiſtinct, exaggerated, and 
contradictory, the miniflers laid hold of this; and 
though they offered to give public thanks to God for 
the king's ſafety, they refuſed to enter into any detail 
of particulars, or to utter from the chair of truth, 
what appeared to be flill dubious and uncertain. 

A few days after, the king returned to Edinburgh, 
and though Galloway, the miniſter of his own chapel, 
made an harangue to the people at the public croſs, 
in which he recited all the circumſtances of the con- 
fpiracy; though James himſelf, in their hearing, con- 

rmed his account; though he commanded a narrative 
of the whole tranſaction to be publiſhed; the miniſters 
of that city, as well as many of their brethren, ſtill 
continued incredulous and unconvinced. Their high 
eſteem of Gowrie, their jealouſy of every part of the 
King's conduct, added to ſome falſe and many impro- 
bable circumſtances in the narrative, not only led them 
to ſuſpe& the whole, but gave their ſuſpicions an air 
of — But at length, the king, partly by argu- 
ments, partly by threats, prevailed on all of them, 


except Mr. Robert Bruce, to own that they were con- 
vinced of the truth of the conſpiracy. He could be 
brought no tarther than to declare, that he reverenced 
the king's account of the tranſaction, but could not 
fay that he himſelf was perſuaded of the truth of it. 
The {cruples or vbitiuacy of a üngle man would have 
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been little regarded; but as the ſame ſpirit of incredu- 
= began to ſpread among the people, the example 
of one in ſo high reputation tor integrity and abilities 
was extremely dangerous. The king was at the utmoſt 
pains to convince and to gain Bruce; but finding it im- 

Mble to remove his doubts, he deprived him of his 
4238 wy and after repeated delays, and many attempts 
towards a reconcilement, baniſhed him the kingdom. 

The proceedings of parliament were not retarded by 
any ſcruples of this fort, The dead bodies of the two 
brothers were produced there, according to law; an in- 
dictment for lugh trealon was preferred againſt them; 
witneſſes were examined: and by an unanimous ſen- 
tence, their eſtates and honours were forfeited; the pu- 
niſhment due to traitors was inflicted on their dead bo- 
dies; and, as if the puniſhment hitherto in uſe did not 
expreſs ſufficient deteſtation of their crimes, the parlia- 
ment enacted that the ſurname of Ruthven ſhould be 
aboliſhed, and in order to preſerve the memory of the 
king's miraculous eſcape, and to declare the ſenſe which 
the nation had of the divine goodneſs to all future ages, 
appointed the fifth of Auguſt to be obſerved annually, 
as a day of public thankſgiving *. 


* A few weeks after the death of the two brothers, 
the king publiſhed a diſcourle of their vile and unnatu- 
ral conſpiracy againſt his life. In the year 1713, George 
earl ot Cromarue publiſhed an * Hiſtorical account of 
the conſpiracy by the earl ot Gowrie, and Robert Lo- 
gan of Reſtalrig, againſt king James VI.“ He leems not 
to have ſeen the account which the king himſelf had 
given of that matter, and borrows the whole hiſtorical 
part from Spotſwood and other authors; but he has ex- 
tracted from the public records the depolitions of the 
witneſſes produced by the king's council, in order to 
make good the charge againit the two brothers, and 
Logan their aſſociate. From theſe two treatiſes our 
knowledge of all the material circumilances ot the con- 
ſpiracy is derived. The evidence which they contain 
one would expect to be —— and deciſive. An ac- 
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Though Gowrie's conſpiracy occaſioned a ſudden 
and a great alarm, it was followed by no conſequences 


count of a fact, ſtill recent; publiſhed by royal authori- 
ty, and the original depoſitions of perſons examined in 
preſence of the higheſt court in the nation, ought to con- 
vey a degree of evidence ſeldom contained in hiftorical 
relatipns, and to exclude all remaining doubt and uncer- 
tainty. But as every thing with regard to this tranſac- 
tion is dark and problematical, the king's account and 
the depoſitioris of the witneffes not only vary but con- 
tradict each other, in ſo many circumſtances, that much 
room is ſtill left for heſitation and hiſtorical ſcepticiſm, 
The teſtimony of Henderſon is the fulleſt and moſt im- 
portant; but in ſeveral particulars the king's account 
and his are contradictory. I. According to the king's 
account, white Mr. Ruthven was holding the dagger at 
his breaſt, “ the fellow in the ſtudy ſtood quaking and 
trembling,” Diſc. 27. But Henderſon tays that he 
himſelf wreſted the dagger out of Mr. Ruthven's hands. 
Diſc. 53. Crom. 50. Henderſon likewiſe boaſted to his 
wife that he had that day twice ſaved the king from 
being ſtabbed. Diſc. 54. Crom. 53. II. The king 
aſſerts that Henderſon opened the window during Mr. 
Ruthven's abſence, Diſc. 25. Henderſon depoſes, that 
he was only attempting to open it when Mr. Ruthven 
returned, and that during the ſtruggle between the 
king and him, he opened it. Diſc. 53, 54. Crom. 
51, 52. III. If we may believe the king, the fellow in 
the ſtudy ſtood, during the ftraggle, behind the king's 
back, inactive and trembling all the time. Diſc. 27. 
But Henderfon affirms, that he ſnatched away the gar- 
ter with which Mr, Ruthven attempted to bind the 
king; that he pulled back Mr. Ruthven's hand, while 
he was endeavonring to ſtop the king's mouth, and 
that he opened the window. Diſc. 54. Crom. 52. 
IV. By the king's account, Mr. Ruthven left him in 
the ſtudy, and went away in order to meet with his 
brother, and that the earl came up the ſtairs for the 
ſame purpofe. Diſc. 23. Henderſon depoſes, that 
when Mr. Ruthven left the king, “ he believes that he 
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of importance, and having been concerted by the two 
brothers, either without any aſſociates, or with ſuch as 
were unknown, and choſe to remain fo, the danger 
was over as ſoon as diſcovered. But not long after, a 
conſpiracy broke out in England againſt Elizabeth, 
which, though the firſt danger was inſtantly diſpelled, 


— 


did not pals from the door.“ Crom. 5 t. It is a- 
rent both from the ſituation of the houſe, and 1 
other circumſtances that there could not poſſibly have 
been any interview between the brothers at this time. 
Diſc. 23. 

Henderſon was twice examined, firſt at Falkland be- 
fore the privy- council in Auguſt, and next at Edinburgh 
before the parliament in November. Not to mention 
ſome leſſer variations between theſe depoſitions, we ſhall 
point out two which are remarkable. In his firſt depo- 
lition, Mr. Henderſon relates the moſt material cir- 
cumſtance of the whole in theſe words; „ Mr. Ruthven 

ulled out the deponent's dagger, and held the ſame to 
his majeſty's breaſt, ſaying, * Remember you of my fa- 
tler s murder; you ball now die for it;” and pointing to his 
highneſs's heart with the dagger, the deponent, threw 
the ſame out of Mr. Ruthven's hands, and ſwore, that 
as God ſhould judge his ſoul, that if Mr. Ruthven had 
retained the dagger in his hand, the fpace a man may 

o ſix ſteps, he would have ſtricken the king to the 
piles with it.“ Diſc. 52, But at his ſecond examina- 
tion he varied from this in two material circumſtances, 
Firſt, the words he at that time put in Mr. Ruthven's 
mouth while he held the dagger at the king's breaſt, 
are, „ Sir, you muſt be my priſoner; remember on my father's 
death.” Secondly when he threatened him with death, 
it was only to deter him from making any noiſe, 
& Hold your tongue, or by Chrift you ſtall die 2. In his 
firſt depoſition, the words of Mr. Ruthven, when he 
returned to the chamber where he had left the king, 
are, * There is no remety, by God you muſt die- But in 
his ſecond depoſition, “ By God there is no remedy, 
and offered to bind his majeſty's hands.” Crom. 51. 
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produced tragical effects, that rendered the cloſe of 
that queen's reign diſmal and unhappy. As James was 
deeply intereſted in that event, it merits our particular 
notice. | 

The court of England was at this time divided be- 
tween two powerful factions, which contended for the 
ſupreme direction of affairs. The leader of the one 
was Robert D'Evreux, carl of Eſſex; Sir Robert Cecil, 
the ſon of lord treaſurer Burleigh, was at the head of 
the other. The former was the moſt accompliſhed and 
the moſt popular of all the Engliſh nobles; brave, ge- 
nerous, affable; though impetuous, yet willing to liſten 
to the countels of thoſe whom he loved; an avowed, 


the material words you muft die are omitted, The firſt 
depoſition ſeems plainly to intimate that it was Ruth- 
ven's intention to murder the king. The ſecond would 
lead us to conclude that he had no other deſign than to 
detain him as a priſoner. 

There are likewiſe ſome remarkable contradictions 
in the teſtimonies of the other witneſſes. 1. In the diſ- 
courſe publiſhed by authority, it is infinuated that the 
tumult of the inhabitants was raiſed againſt the king, 
and that it required ſome art to pacify them. Diſc. 32. 
The duke of Lennox confirms this in his depoſition. 
Crom. 44. An act of privy-council ſummoning the ma- 

iftrates of Perth to anſwer for that riot is ſtill extant. 
And yet Andrew Roy, one of the bailies of the town, 
depoſes that he himſelf raiſed the people, and that they 
took arms in order to altiſt the king. Crom. 66. 2. 
Henderſon depoſes, that he gave an evaſive anſwer to 
Mr. John Moncrief, who enquired where he had been 
that morning, becauſe the earl had commanded him 
not to let any man know that he had been at Falkland. 
Diſc. 54. Moucrief depoſes to the ſame purpole. Crom. 
64. And yet George Hay, afterwards lord Kinnoul, 
and chancetlor of Scotland, and Peter Hay, depo!c, 
that the earl, in their pretence, atked Henderſon, 
% Whom he found with the king at Falkland?“ Crom. 
F 717. Which queftion ſeems te prove that he did not 
14 at keeping that journey a lecret, 
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but not an implacable enemy; a friend no leſs conſtant 
than warm; incapable of diſguiſing his own ſentiments, 
or of miſrepreſenting thoſe of others; better fitted for 
the camp than for the court; and of a genius that 
qualified him for the firſt place in the adminiſtration, 
with a ſpirit which ſcorned the Tecond as below his 
merit. He was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the queen, who, 
with a profuſion uncommon to her, conterred on him, 
even in his earlieſt youth, the higheſt honours, and 
moſt important offices. Nor did this diminiſh the e- 
ſteem and affection of his countrymen; but, by a rare 
felicity, he was at once the favourite of his ſovereign, 
and the darling of the people. Cecil, on the other 
hand, educated in a court, and trained under a father 
deeply ſkilled in all its arts, was crafty, inſinuating, in- 
duſtrious; and though poſſeſſed of talents which fitted 
him tor the higheſt offices, he did not rely upon his 
merit alone for attaining them, but availed himſelf of 
every advantage, which his own addreſs, or the mil- 
takes of others afforded him. Two ſuch men were 
formed to be rivals and enemies. Eſſex deſpiſed the 
arts of Cecil as low and baſe. To Cecil the earl's, 
magnanimity appeared to be preſumption and folly. 
All the military men, except Raleigh, favoured Eſſex. 
Moſt of the courtiers adhered to Cecil, whoſe manners 
more nearly reſembled their own. 

As Elizabeth advanced in years, the ſtruggle between 
theſe factions became more violent. Efiex, in order 
to ſtrengthen himſelf, had early courted the friendſhip 
of the king of Scots, for whole right of ſucceſſion he 
was a zealous advocate, and held a cloſe correſpondence 
both with him and with his principal miniſters, Ce- 
eil, devoted to the queen alone, role daily to new ho- 
nours, by the aſſiduity of his ſervices, and the patience 
with which he expected the reward of them; while 
the earl's high ſpirit and impetuoſity ſometimes ex- 
puſed him to checks from a miſtreſs, who, though par- 
tial in her affection toward him, could not eafily bear 
contradiction, and conferred tayours often unwillingly, 
aud always fowly, «His own lolicitations, however, 
teconded maliciouſly by his enemies, who withed to 
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remove him at a diſtance from court, advanced him to 
the command of the army employed in Ireland againſt 
Tyronne, and to the office of lord lieutenant of that 
kingdom with a commiſſion almoſt unlimited. His 
ſucceſs in that expedition did not equal either his own 
promiſes, or the expectations of Elizabeth. The queen, 
peeviſh from her diſappointment, and exaſperated a- 
gainſt Eſſex by the artifices of his enemies, wrote him 
a harſh letter, full of accuſations and reproaches. 
Theſe his impatient ſpirit could not bear, and, in the firſt 
tranſports of his reſentment, he propoſed to carry over 
a part of his army into England, and by driving his 
enemies from the queen's preſence, to reinſtate himſelf 
in favour and in power. But, upon more mature 
thoughts, he abandoned this raſh defign, and, ſetting fail 
with a few officers devoted to his perſon, landed in 


England, and poſted directly to court. Elizabeth re- 


ceived him without any ſympton either of affection or 
of diſpleaſure. By proper compliances and acknow- 
ledginents, he 1 Lav regained his former aſcendant 
over the queen. But he thought himſelf too deeply in- 
zured to ſubmit to theſe; Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
determined to ſubdue his haughty temper; and though 
her ſeverity drew from him the moſt humble letters, 
ſhe confined him to the lard keeper's houſe, and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to try him, both for his conduct 
during his government of Ireland, and for leaving that 
kingdom without her permiſlion. By their ſentence, 
he was ſuſpended from all his offices, except that of 
maſter of the horſe, and continued a priſoner durin 

the queen's pleaſure. Satisfied with having mortific 

his pride thus far, Elizabeth did not ſuffer thi ſentence 
to be recorded, and ſoon after allowed him to retire 
to his own houſe, During theſe tranſactions, which 
occupied ſeveral months, Eſſex flutuated between the 
allegiance he owed to his ſovereign, and the deſire of 
revenge; and ſometimes leaned to the one, and ſome- 
times to the other. In one of the intervals when the latter 
prevai'ed, he ſent a meſſenger into Scotland, to encourage 
the king to aſſert his own right ts the ſucceſſion by force 
of arn.s, and to promiſe that, beſides the aſſiſtance o: 
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the earl and all his friends in England, lord Mountjoy, 
now lord lieutenant of Ireland, would join him with 
five thouſand from that kingdom. But James did not 
chooſe to hazard the loſing a kingdom, which was juſt 
ready to fall into his hands by a premature attempt to 
ſeize it. Mountjoy, too, declined the enterpriſe, and 
Eſſex adopted more dutiful ſchemes; all thoughts of 
— appearing to be totally effaced out of his 
mind. 

This moderation, which was merely the effect of 
diſguſt and diſappointment, was not of long continu- 
ance; and the queen, having not only refuſed to renew 
a lucrative grant which ſhe had formerly beſtowed, but 
to admit him into her preſence, that new injury drove 
a temper naturally impatient, and now much fretted, 
to abſolute deſpair. His friends, inſtead of ſoothing his 
rage or reſtraining his impetuoſity, added to both by 
their imprudent and intereſted zeal, After many anxious 
conſultations, he determined to attempt to redreſs his 
wrongs by violence. And conſcious how unpopular 
ſuch an enterpriſe would be, if it appeared to proceed 
from motives of private revenge alone, he endeavoured 
to give it the ſemblance of public utility, by mingling 
the king of Scotland's intereſt with his own. He wrote 
to James, that the faction which now predominated in 
the Engliſh court had reſolved to ſupport the pretenſions 
of the infanta of Spain to the crown; that the places 
of the greateſt importance in the kingdom were put 
into the hands of his avowed enemies; and that unkſs 
he ſent ambaſſadors, without delay, to aſſiſt on the im- 
mediate declaration of his right of ſucceſſion, their mea- 
ſures were fo well — that all his hopes would 
be deſperate. James, Who knew how diſagreeable ſuch 
a propoſal would be to the queen of England, was not 
willing rafhly to expoſe himſelf to her diſpleaſure. But 


Eſſex, blinded by reſentment, and impatient for re- 


venge, abandoned himſelf to theſe paſhons, and aRed 
like a man guided with frenzy and deſpair, With two 
or three hundred followers incompletely armed, he at- 
tempted to aſſault a throne the beſt eſtabliſhed in Eu- 
rope. Sallying at their head out of his own houſe, he 
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called on the citizens of London, if they either valued 
his life, or wiſhed to preſerve the kingdom from the 
dominion of the Spaniards, to take arms, and to follow 
his ſtandard. He advanced towards the palace with an 
intention to drive Cecil and his faction out of the 
. reſence, and to obtain a declaration of the 

ottiſn king's right of ſucceſſion“. But, though al- 
moſt adored by the citizens, not a man would join him 
in this wild enterpriſe. Diſpirited by their indifference, 
deſerted by ſome of his own attendants, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the troops which marched under different 
leaders into the city, he retreated to his own houſe; 
and without any bold effort, fuitable to his prefent con- 
dition, or worthy of his former reputation tor courage, 
he ſurrendered to his enemies. 

As ſoon as James heard of Eſſex's ill ſucceſs, he ap- 
pointed the earl of Mar, and the abbot of Kinloſs, to 
repair as his ambaſſadors to the court of England. 
The former of theſe was the perſon by whoſe means 
Eſſex had carried on his correſpondence with the king. 
Je was a paſſionate admirer of the earl's character, and 
diſpoſed to attempt every thing that could contribute 
to bis ſafety. Bruce, united in a cloſe friendſhip with 
Mar, was ready to fecond him with equal zeal. Nor 
was the purpoſe of the embaſly leſs friendly to Eſſex, 
than the choice of his ambaſſadors; they were com- 
manded to ſolicit, in the warmeſt manner, for the carl's 
life, and if they found that the king, by avowing his 
friends, could either promote their deſigns or contri- 
bute to their ſafety, they were empowered to lay aſide 
all diſguiſe, and to promiſe that he would put himſclt 
at their head, and claim what was due to him by force 
of armsf. But before the ambaſſadors could reach 
London, Eſſex had ſuffered the puniſhment which he 
merited by his treaſon. Perhaps, the fear of their in- 
terpoſing, in order to obtain his pardon, haſtened his 
death. Elizabeth, continued for ſome time, irreſolute 
concerning his fate, and could not bring herſelf to con- 
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ſign into the hands of the executioner, a man who had 
once poſſeſſed her favour ſo entirely, without a painful 
ſtruggle between her reſentment againſt his late miſ- 
conduct, and her ancient affeftion towards him. The 
diſtreſs to which he was now reduced, tended naturall 

to ſoften the former, while it revived the latter wit 

new tenderneſs: and the interceſſion of one faithful 


friend, might perhaps have faved his life, and have. 


procured him a remiſſion, which, of herſelf, the queen 
was aſhamed to grant. But this generous nobleman 
had at that time no ſuch friend. Ehzabeth, folicited 
inceſſantly by her miniſters, and offended with the 
haughtineſs of Eſſex, who, as ſhe imagined, ſcorned 
to ſue for pardon, at laſt commanded the ſentence to 
be put in execution. No ſooner was the blow {truck 
than ſhe repented of her own raſhneſs, and bewailed 
his death with the deepeſt forrow. james al--ays con- 
ſidered him as one who had fallen a martyr to his ſer- 
vice, and, after his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, re- 
{ſtored his ſon to his honours, as well as all his aſſoclates 
in the conſpiracy, and diſtinguiſhed them with his 
favour *, | 
The Scottiſh ambaſſadors, finding that they had ar- 
rived too late to execute the chief buſineſs committed to 
their charge, not only concealed that part of their in- 
ſtructions with the utmoſt care; but congratulated the 
ueen, in their maſter's name, on her happy eſcape 
from ſuch an audacious conſpiracy. Elizabeth, though 
no ſtranger to the king's correſpondence with Eſſex, or 
to that nobleman's intentions of aſſerting James s right 
to the crown was not willing that thete. ſhould be 
known to the , -ople, and, for that reaſon, received the 
congratulatiou of the Scottiſh ambaſſadors with all 
poſſible marks of credit and good-will; and in order to 
loothe James, and to preſerve the appearances of union 
between the two courts, increaſed the ſubſidy which 
ſhe paid him anaually, The ambaſſadors refided ior 
lome time in England, and were employed, with great 


— 
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ſucceſs, in renewing and extending the intrigues which 
Bruce had formerly entered into with the Engliſh no- 
hles. As Elizabeth advanced in years, the Engliſh 
turned their eyes more and more towards Scotland, and 
were eager to prevent each other in courting the favour 
of their futurg monarch. Aſſurances of attachment, 
profeſſions of regard, and promiſes of ſupport, were 
offered to James from every corner of the kingdom. 
Cecil himſelf, perceiving what hopes Eſſex had found- 
ed on the friendſhip of he Scottiſh king, and what ad- 
vantages he might have derived from it, thought it 
prudent to ſtand no longer at a diſtance from a prince, 
who might ſo ſoon become his maſter. But being ſen- 
fible at the fame time how dangerous ſuch an inter- 
courſe might prove, under a miſtreſs naturally jealous, 
and whole jealouſy grew ſtronger with old age; though 
he entercel into a correſpondence with him, he carried 
it on with all the ſecrecy and caution, neceſſary in his 
fituatien, and peculiar to his character. And James 
having gained the man whoſe oppoſition and influence 
he had hitherto chiefly dreaded, waited in perfect ſecu- 
rity, till that event ſhould happen, which would open 
his way to the throne of England. It was with ſome 
difficulty, that he reſtrained within proper bounds his 
adherents in that kingdom who, labouring to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by that officious zeal with which a prince, 
who has a near proſpect of mounting the throne, 1s al- 
ways ſerved, urged him to allow a motion to be made 
in parliament for declaring his right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown. James prudently diſcouraged that deſign; but 
it was with no ſmall ſatisfaction that he obſerved the aſ- 
cendent he was acquiring in a court whoſe dictates he 
had been ſo long obliged to obey; and which had either 
preſcribed or thwarted every ſtep he had taken during 
the whole courle of his reign *. Noe 
Notwithſtanding the violent ſtruggles of the political 

factions which divided the court, and the frequent revo- 
lutions which had happened there, fince the king firſt 
took the reins of government into his own hands, Scot- 
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land had enjoyed unuſual tranquillity; being undifturb- 
ed by any foreign enemy, and free from any inteſtine 
commotion of long continuance. During this period, 
. endeavoured to civilize the Highlands and the 
ſles, a part of his dominions almoſt totally neglected by 
former monarchs, though the re formation of it was an 
object highly worthy of their care. The long peace 
with England had offered an opportunity of ſubduing 
the licentious ſpirit of the borderers, and of reſtraining 
their depredations, often no leſs ruinous to their coun- 
trymen than to their enemies. The inhabitants of the 
low country began, gradually to forget the uſe of arms, 
and to become attentive to the arts of peace. But the 
Highlanders, retaining their natural fierceneſs, averſe 
from labour, and inured to rapine, infeſted their more 
induſtrious neighbours by their continual incurſions. 
James, being folicitous not only to repreſs their inroads, 
but to render them uſeful ſubjects, had at different 
times enacted many wiſe laws extremely conducive to 
theſe ends. All landlords, or chiefs of clans, were en- 
joined to permit no perſons to reſide on their eſtates, 
who could not find ſufficient ſurety for their good beha- 
viour; they were required to make a liſt of all ſuſpici- 
ous perſons under their juriſdiction, to bind themſclves 
to deliver them up to juſtice, and to indemnify thoſe 
who ſhould ſuffer by their robberies; and in order to 
aſcertain the faithful performance of theſe articles, the 
chiefs themſelves were obliged to give hoſtages to the 
king, or to put pledges in his hands. Three towns, 


- which _ ſerve as a retreat for the induſtrious, and 


a nurſery tor arts and commerce, were appointed to be 
built in different parts of the Highlands; one in Can- 
tire, another in haber, and a third in the iſle of 
Lewis; and, in order to draw inhabitants thither, all 
the privileges of royal boroughs were to be conferred 
upon them. Finding it, however, to be no eaſy matter 
to inſpire the natives of thoſe countries with the love of 
induſtry, a reſolution was taken to plant among them 
colonies of people from the more induſtrious counties, 
1 ke firſt experiment was made in the iſle of Lewis, and as 
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it was advantageouſly ſituate for the fiſhing trade, a 
ſource from which Scotland ought naturally to derive 
great wealth, the colony tranſported thither was drawn 
out of Fife, the inhabitants of which were well ſkilled 
in that branch of commerce. But before they had re- 
mained there long enough to manifeſt the good effects 
of this inſtitution, the iflanders enraged at ſceing their 
country occupied by thoſe intruders, took arms ard 
ſurpriſing them in the night-time, murdered ſome of 
them, and compelled the reſt to abandon the ſettlement. 
The king's attention being ſoon after turned to other 
objects, we hear no more of this ſalutary project. 
Though James did not purſue the defign with that 
ſteady application and perſeverance, without which it 
is impoſſible to change the manners of a whole people, 
he had the glory, however, not only of having firſt con- 
ceived the thoughts, but of having firſt pointed out the 
proper method of introducing the civil arts of lite into 
that part of the iſland, 

After having long enjoyed a good ſtate of health, the 
effect of a ſound conſtitution, and the reward of uncom- 
mon 9 and temperance, Elizabeth began this 
winter to feel her vigour decreaſe, and to be ſenſible 
of the infirmities of old age. Having removed on a 
very ſtormy day from Weſtminſter to Richmond, whe- 
ther ſhe was impatient to retire, her complaints increaſ- 
ed. She had no formed fever; .her pulſe was good ; 
but ſhe eat little, and-could not fleep. Her diſtemper 
ſeemed to 2 from a deep melancholy, which ap- 
peared both in her countenance and behaviour. She 
delighted in ſolitude, ſhe fat conſtantly in the dark; and 
was often drowned 1n tears. 4 

No ſooner was the queen's indiſpoſition known than 
perſons of all ranks, and of all 5 ſects and par- 
ties, reddoubled their application to the king of Scots, 
and vied with each other in profeſſions of attach- 
ment to his perſon, and in promiſes of ſubmiſſion to his 

overnment. Even ſome of her own ſervants, weary 
of the length of her reign, fond of novelty, impatient 
to get rid of the burden of gratitude for paſt benefits, 
and expecting to ſhare in the liberality of a new prince, 


\ 
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began- to deſert her: and crowds of people hurried 
towards Scotland, eager to pre-occupy the favour of 
the ſucceſſor, or afraid of being too late in paying 
homage to him. 

Mean while, the queen's diſcaſe -increaſed, and her 
melancholy appeared to be ſettled and incurable. Va- 
rious conjectures were formed concerning the cauſes of 
a diſorder, from which ſhe ſeemed to be exempted by 
the natural chearfulnels of her temper. Some imputed 
it to her being forced contrary to her inchnation, to 
pardon the earl of Tyronne, whoſe rebellion had for 
many years created her much trouble. Others ima- 

ined that it aroſe from obſerving the ingratitude of 
Fer courtiers and the levity of her people who beheld 
her health declining with moſt indecent indifference, 
and looked forward to the acceſſion of the Scottiſh 
king, with an impatience which they could not con- 
ceal. The moſt common opinion at that time, and 
perhaps the moſt probable, was, that it flowed from 
grief for the earl of Eſſex. She retained an extraor- 
dinary regard for the memory of that unfortunate no- 
bleman; and though ſhe often complained of his ob- 
ſtinacy, ſeldom mentioned his name without tears “. 
An accident happened ſoon after her retiring to Rich- 
mond, which revived her affection with new tender- 
neſs, and embittered her forrows. The counteſs of 
Nottingham being on her death-bed, deſired to fee the 

ueen, in order to reveal ſomething to her, without 

iſcovering which, ſhe could not die in peace. When 
the queen came into her chamber, ſhe told her, that 
while Eſſex lay under ſentence of death, he was deſir- 
ous of imploring pardon in the manner which the queen 
herſelf had preſcribed by returning a ring, which dur- 
ing the height of his favour ſhe had given him, with a 

romiſe that if, in any future diſtreſs, he ſent that 
back to her as à token, it ſhould entitle him to her 
protection; that lady Scroop was the perſon he intend- 
ed to employ in order to preſent it; that, by a miſtake, 
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it was put into her hands inſtead of lady Scroop's; and 
that ſhe having communicated the matter to her huſ- 
band one of Eſſex's moſt implacable enemies, he had 
forbid her either to carry the ring to the queen, or to 
return it to the earl. e counteſs, having thus diſ- 
cloſed her ſecret, begged the queen's forgiveneſs; but 
Elizabeth, who now ſaw both the malice of the earl's 
enemies, and how unjuſtly ſhe had ſuſpected him of 
inflexible obſtinacy, replied, God may forgive you, 
but I never can, and left the room in great emotion f. 
From that moment, her ſpirit ſunk entirely; ſhe could 
ſcarce taſte food; ſhe refuſed all the medicines preſcribed 
her by her phyſicians ; declaring that ſhe wiſhed to die, 


This anecdote concerning Elizabeth was firſt pub- 
liſhed by _Iſborne, Mem. of Eliz. p. 23; is confirmed 
| by the teſtimony of de Maurier, Mem. 260. and by 
the traditional evidence of lady Elizabeth Spelman, 
publiſhed by Dr. Birch, Negoc. 106. Camden men- 
tions the queen's grief for Eſſex's death as one of the 
cauſes of her melancholy Some original papers re- 
main, which prove that this was commonly believed 
at the time. Birch. Mem. ii. 506. But Eſſex had been 
beheaded two years before her. death, and there ſeems 
to have been no other reaſon, but that which we have 
aſſigned, why her ſorrow ſhould revive with ſo much 
— at ſo t a diſtance of time. As the death 
of the counteſs of Nottingham happened about 2 
fortnight before the queen's death, the coincidence of 
theſe events, together with the other evidence men- 
tioned, adds ſo much probability to the ſtory related 

Oſborne, as will entitle it to a place in hiſtory. 
Ihe only objection to the account we have given of 
Elizabeth's attachment to Eſſex, ariſes from her great 
age. At the age of 68, the amorous paſſions are com- 
monly abundantly cool, and the violence of all the 
paſſions, except one, is much abated. But the force of 
this objection is entirely removed by an author who has 
illuſtrated many paſlages in the Engliſh hiſtory, and 
adorned more. Catalogue of Royal and Noble Author: 
Article Eſſex. 
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and would live no longer. No intreaty could prevail 
on her to go to bed; ſhe ſat on cuſhions during ten days 
and nights, penſive and ſilent, holding her finger almoſt 
continually in her mouth, with her eyes open and fixed 
on the ground. The only thing to which ſhe ſeemed 
to give any attention were the acts of devotion per- 
formed in her apartment by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury; and in theſe ſhe joined with great appearance of 
fer vour. Waſted, at laſt, as well by anguiſh of mind, 
as by long abſtinence, ſhe expired, without a ſtruggle, 
on Thurſday the 24th day — March, 1603, in the 0th 
year of her age, and in the 45th of her reign *. 
Foreigners often accuſe the Engliſh of indifference 

and direped towards their princes. But without rea- 
fon; no people are more grateful than they to thoſe 
monarchs who merit their gratitude. The names of 
Edward III. and Henry V are mentioned by the 
Engliſh of this age with the ſame warmth as they were 
by thoſe who ſhared in the bleſſings and ſplendor of 
their reigns. The memory of Elizabeth us ſtill adored 
in England. The hiſtorians of that kingdom, after 
celebrating her love of her people; her ſagacity in 
diſcerning their true intereſt; her ſteadineſs in purſuing 
it; her wiſdom in the choice of her miniſters; the 
glory ſhe acquired by arms; the tranquillity ſhe ſecured 
to her ſuhjects; and the increaſe of tame, of riches, 
and of commerce, which were the fruits of all theſe; 
juſtly rank her among the moſt illuſtrious princes. Even 
the defects in her character, they obſerve, were not ot 
a kind pernicious to her people. Her exceſſive fruga- 
lity was not accompanied with the love of hoarding ; 
and though it prevented ſome great undertakings, and 
rendered the ſuccels of others incomplete, it introduced 
economy into her adminiſtration, and exempted the 
nation trom many burdens, which a monarch, more 
profuſe or more — muſt have impaſed. Her 
{lowaeis in rewarding her lervants ſomgtimes dif..04- 
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raged uſeful merit; but it prevented the undeſerving 
from acquiring power and wealth, to which they had 
no title. Her extreme jealouſy of thoſe princes who 
pretended to diſpute her right to the crown, led her to 
take ſuch precautions, as tended no leſs to the public 
ſafety, than to her own; and to court the affections of 
her own people, as the firmeſt ſupport of her throne, 
Such is the picture which the Engliſh draw of this great 
ueen. 

in Whoever undertakes to write the hiſtory of Scotland, 
finds himſelf cbliged, frequently, to view her in a very 
diff-rent, and in a lefs amiable light. Her authority 
in that kingdom, during the greater part of her reign, 
was little inicrior to that which ſhe poſſeſſed in her 
own. Bui this authority, acquired at firſt by a ſervice 
of great importance to the nation, ſhe exerciſed in a 
manner extremely pernicious to its happineſs. By her 
induſtry in fomenting the rage of the two contending 
factions; by ſupplying the one with partial aid; by 
feeding the other with falſe hopes; by balancing their 
power ſo artfully, that each of them was able to diſtrels, 
and neither of them to ſubdue the other; ſhe rendered 
Scotland long the feat of diſcord, confuſion, and blood- 
ſhed: and her craft and intrigues, effecting what the 
valour of her anceſtors could not accompliſh, reduced 
| that kingdom to a flate of dependence on England. 
The maxims of policy, often little conſonant to thoſe 
of morality, may, perhaps juſtify. this conduct. But 
no apology can be offered Ge her behaviour to queen 
Mary; a ſcene of diſſimulation without neceſſity; and 
of ſeverity beyond example. In almoſt all her ac- 
tions, Elizabeth is the object of our higheſt admiration; 
in this we muſt allow that ſhe not only laid afide the 
magnanimity which became a queen, but the feelings 
natural to a woman. 

Though Elizabeth would never permit the queſtion 
concerning the right of ſucceſſion to the crown to be 
determined in parliament z nor declare her own ſenti- 
ments concerning a point which ſhe wiſhed to remain 
an impenetrable myſtery; ſhe had, however, formed 
uo deſign of excluding the Scottiſh king from an in- 
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heritance to which his title was undoubted. A ſhort 
time before her death, ſhe broke the filence which ſhe 
had ſo long preſerved on that ſubject, and told Cecil 
and the lord admiral, „That her throne was the 
throne of kings; that ſhe would have no mean perſon 
to aſcend it, and that her couſin the king of Scots 
ſhould be her ſucceſſor.” This ſhe confirmed on her 
death-bed. As ſoon as ſhe breathed her laſt, the lords 
of the privy-council proclaimed James king of Eng- 
land. All the intrigues carried on by foreigners in 
favour of the infanta, all the cabals formed within the 
kingdom to ſupport the titles of lady Arabella and the 
earl of Hartford, diſappeared in a moment; the nobles 
and people, forgetting their ancient hoſtilities with 
Scotland, and their averſion for the dominion of ſtran- 
gers, teſtified their ſatisfaction with louder acclama- 
tions than were uſual at the acceſſion of their native 
princes. Amidſt this tumult of joy, a motion made by 
a few patriots, who propered to preſcribe ſome condi» 
tions to the ſucceſſor, and to exact from him the redreſs 
of ſome grievances, before they called him to the 
throne, was ſcarce heard; and Cecil, by ſt:ffling it, ad- 
ded to his ſtock of merit with his new maſter. Sir 
Charles Piercy, brother of the earl of Northumberland, 
and Thomas Somerſet, the earl of Worceſter's fon, 
were deſpatched to Scotland with a letter to the king, 
ſigned by all the peers and privy-counſellors then in 
London; informing him of the queen's death, of his 
acceſhon to the throne, of their care to recognize his 
title, and of the univerſal applauſe with which the pul- 
lic proclamation of it had been attended. They made 
the ytmoſt haſte to deliver this welcome meſſage ; but 
were prevented by the zeal of fir Robert Carey, lord 
Hunſdon's youngeſt ſon, who ſetting out a few hours 
after Elizabeth's death. arrived at Edinburgh on Satur- 


day night, juſt as the king had gone to bed. He was 


immediately admitted into the royal apartment, and 
kneeling by the king's bed, acquainted him with the 
death of Elizabeth, ſaluted him king of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland; and as a token of the 
truth of the intelligence which he brought, preſented 
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him a ring, which his ſiſter lady Scroop had taken 
from the queen's finger after her death. James heard 
him with a decent compoſure, But as Carey was only 
a private meſſenger, the information which he brought 
was not made public, and the king kept his apartment 
till the arrival of Percy and Somerſet. hen his 
titles were ſolemnly proclaimed; and his own ſubjects 
expreſſed no leſs joy, than the Engliſh, at this increaſe 
of his dignity. As his preſence was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in England, where the people were extremely im- 
patient to ſee their new ſovereign, he prepared to ſet 
out for that kingdom without delay. He appointed 
his queen to follow him within a few weeks, — 
mitted the government of Scotland to his privy-coun- 
cil. He intruſted the care of his children to different 
noblemen. On the Sunday before his departure, he 
repaired to the church of St. Giles, and after hearing 
a ſermon, in which the preacher diſplayed the great- 
nels of the divine goodnels in raiſing him to the throne 
of ſuch a powerful kingdom without oppoſition or 
bloodſhed, and exhorted him to expreſs his gratitude, 
by promoting, to the utmoſt, the happineſs and proſ- 

rity of his ſubjects; the king roſe up, and addreſſing 
Pirnfelf to the people, made many protefſions of un- 
alterable affection towards them; promiſed frequently 
to viſit Scotland; aſſured them that his Scottiſh ſub- 


jects, notwithſtanding his ablence, ſhould feel that he 


was their native prince. no leſs than when he reſided a- 
mong them; and might ſtill truſt that his ears ſhould be 
always open to their petitions, which he would anſwer 
with the alacrity and love of a parent. His words were 
often interrupted by the tears of the whole audience; 
who, though — exulted at the king's proſperity, 
were melted into lorrow by thele tender declarations. “. 
On the 5th of April, 1603, he began his journev, 
with a ſplendid, but not a numerous train; and next 
day he entered Berwick. Wherever he came, immenſe 
multitudes were aſſembled to welcome him; and the 
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rinci ons in the different counties through 
— he — diſplayed all their wealth and — 
cence in entertainments prepared for him at their houſes. 
Elizabeth had reigned ſo long in England, that moſt of 
her ſubjects remembered no other court but hers, and 
their notions of the manners and decorums ſuitable 
to a prince were formed upon what they had obſerved 
there. It was natural to apply this ſtandard to the 
behaviour and actions of their new monarch, and to 
compare him, at firſt ſight, with the queen, on whoſe 
throne he was to be placed. James, whoſe manners 
were extremely different from hers, ſuffered by the 
compariſon, He had not that flowing affability, by 
which Elizabeth captivated the hearts of her people; 
and, though eaſy among a few whom he loved, his 
indolence could not bear the fatigue of rendering him- 
ſelf agreeable to a mixed multitude. He was no leſs a 
ſtranger to that dignity with which Elizabeth tempered 
her familiarity. p ov inſtead of that well-judged fru · 
gality with which ſhe conferred titles of honour, he 
beſtowed them with an undiſtinguiſhing profuſion, 
that rendered them no longer marks of diſtinction, or 
rewards of merit. But theſe were the reflections of the 
few alone; the multitude continued their acclamations; 
and amidſt theſe, James entered London on the jth of 
May, 1603, and took peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne 
of England. | 

Thus were united two kingdoms, divided from the 
earlieſt accounts of time, but deſtined, by their ſitua- 
tion, to form one great monarchy. By this junction 
of its whole native force, Great Britain has riſen to 
an eminence and authority in Europe, which England 
and Scotland never could have attained. 

The Scots had ſo long conſidered their monarchs as 
next heirs to the Engliſh throne, that they had full 
leifure to refle on all the conſequences of their being 
advanced to that dignity. But, dazzled with the glory 
of giving a ſovereign to their powerful enemy, relying 
on the partiality of their native prince, and in full ex- 

Ration of ſharing liberally in the wealth and honours 
be would now be able to beſtow, they attended little 
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to the moſt ohvions conſequences of that great event, 
and rejoiced at his acceſſion to the throne of England, 
as if it had been no leſs beneficial to the kingdom, 
than honourable to the king. They ſoon had reaſon, 
however, to adopt very different ſentiments; and from 
that period we may date a total alteration in the politi- 
cal conſtitution of Scotland. 

The feudal ariſtocracy, which had heen ſubverted in 
moſt nations of Europe by the policy of their princes, 
or had been undermined by the progreſs of commerce, 
ſtil! ſubſiſted with full force in Scotland. Many cauſes 
had contributed gradually to augment the power of the 
Scottiſh nobles; and even the Reformation, which, in 
every other country where it prevailed, added to the 
authority of the monarch, had increaſed their wealth 
and influence. A king poſſeſſed of a ſmall revenne, 
with a prerogative extremely limited, and unſupported 
by a ſtanding army, could not exerciſe much authority 
over ſuch potent ſubjects. He was obliged to govern 
by expedients; and the laws derived their force not 
from his power to execute them, but from the volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion of the nobles. But though this pro- 
duced a ſpecies of government feeble and irregular be- 
yond example; though Scotland, under the name, and 
with all the outward enſigns of a monarchy, was really 
ſubject to an ariſtocracy, the people were not altogether 
unhappy; and even in this wild form of a conſtitution, 
there were principles, which tended to their ſecurity 
and advantage. The king, checked and overawed by 
the nobles, durſt venture upon no act of arbitrary 
power. The nobles, jealous of the king, whoſe claims 
and pretenſions were many, though his power was 
ſmall, were afraid of irritating their dependents by 
unreaſonable exactions, and tempered the rigour of 
ariſtocratical tyranny, with a. mildneſs and equality to 
which it is naturally a ſtranger. And while the military 
genius of the feudal government remained in vigour, 
the vaſſals both of the crown and of the barons were 
generally not only free from oppreſſion, but were court- 
ed by their ſuperiors, whoſe power and importance were 
founded on their attachment and love. 
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But, by his acceſſion to the throne of England, James 


acquired ſuch an immenſe acceſſion of wealth, of pow- 
er, and of ſplendor, that the nobles, aſtoniſhed and inti- 
midated, thought it vain to ſtruggle for privileges which 
they were now unable to defend. Nor was it from 
fear alone that they ſubmitted to the yoke; James, par- 
tial to his countrymen, and willing that they ſhould par- 
take of his good fortune, loaded them with riches and 
honours; and the hope of his favour concurred with the 
dread of his power, in taming their fierce and indepen- 
dent ſpirits. The will of the prince became the ſupreme 
law in Scotland; and the nobles ſtrove, with emulation, 
who ſhould moſt implicitly obey commands, which 
they had formerly been accuſtomed to contemn. Sa- 
tisfied with having ſubjected the nobles to the crown, 
the king left them in full poſſeſſion of their ancient ju- 
riſdiction over their own vaſſals. The extenſive rights, 
veſted in a feudal chief, became in their hands dreadful 
inſtruments of oppreſſion, and the military ideas, on 
which theſe rights were founded, being gradually loſt 
or diſregarded, nothing remained to correct or to miti- 
gate the rigour with which they were exerciſed. The 
nobles, exhauſting their fortunes by the expence of fre- 
quent attendance upon the Engliſh court, and by at- 
tempts to imitate the manners and luxury of their more 
wealthy neighbours, multiplied exactions upon the peo- 
ple, who durſt ſcarce utter complaints which they knew 
would never reach the cars of their ſovereign, nor move 
him to grant them any redreſs. And from the union 
of the crowns to the Revolution in 1688, Scotland was 
placed in a political ſituation, of all others the moſt ſin- 
gular and the moit unhappy; ſubjeRed at once to the 
abſolute will of a monarch, and to the oppreſſive juriſ- 
dition of an ariſtocracy, it ſuffered all the miſerics pe- 
culiar to both theſe forms of government. Its kings 
were deſpotic; its nobles were ſlaves and tyrants; and 
—_— —_— groaned under the rigorous domination of 
otn. 

During this period, the nobles, it is true, made one 
effort to ſhake oft the yoke, and to regain their ancient 
independency. After the death ot James, the Scottiſh 
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nation was no longer viewed by our monarchs with 
any partial affection. Charles I. educated among the 
Engliſh, diſcovered no peculiar attachment to the king- 
dom of which he was a native. And.the nobles, per- 
ceiving the ſceptre to be now in hands leſs friendly, 
and ſwayed by a prince with whom they had lit- 
tle connection, and over whoſe councils they had lit- 
tle influence, no longer ſubmitted with the ſame im- 
plicit obedience. Provoked by ſome encroachments of 
the king on their order, and apprehenſive of others, 
the remains of their ancient ſpirit began to appear. 
They complained and remonſtrated. The people . 
at the ſame time, violently diſguſted at the innovations 
in religion, the nobles ſecretly heightened this diſguſt; 
and their artifices, together with the ill conduct of the 
court, raiſed ſuch a ſpirit, that the whole nation took 
arms againſt their ſovereign, with an union and ani- 
moſity of which there had formerly been no example. 
Charles brought againſt them the forces of England, 
and notwithſtanding their own union, and the zeal of 
the people, the nobles muſt have ſunk in the ſtrug- 
gle. But the diſaffection which was growing among 
his Engliſh ſubjects, prevented tlie king from acting 
with vigour. A civil war broke out in both kingdoms; 
and after many battles and revolutions, which are well 
known, the Scottiſh nobles, who firſt began the war, 
were involved in the ſame ruin with the throne. At 
the Reſtoration, Charles II. regained full poſſeſſion of 
the royal prerogative in Scotland; and the nobles, 
whoſe eſtates were waſted, or their ſpirit broken, by 
the calamities to which they had been expoſed, were 
leſs able and leſs willing than ever to reſiſt the power 
of the crown. During this reign, and that-of James 
VII. the dictates of the monarch were 1eceived in 
Scotland with moſt abjeR ſubmiſſion. The poverty to 
which many of the nobles were reduced, rendered them 
meaner ſla ves, and more intolerable tyrants thin ever. 
The people, always neglected, were now odious, and 
loaded with every jury's on account of their atta@ti- 
ment to religious and political principles, extremely ur- 
puguaut to tlioſe adopted by their princes. 
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The Revolution introduced other maxims into the go- 
vernment of Scotland. To increaſe the authority of 
the prince, or to ſecure the privileges of the nobles, had 
hitherto been almoſt the fole object of our laws. The 
rights of the people were ſcarce ever mentioned, were 
diſregarded, or unknown. Attention began, hencefor- 
ward, to be paid to the welfare of the people. By the 
claim of right, their liberties were ſecured; and the num» 
ber of their repreſentatives being increaſed, they gradu- 
ally acquired new weight and conſideration in parlia- 
ment. As they came to enjoy more ſecurity and great- 
er power, their minds hegan to open, and to form more 
extenſive plans of commerce, of induſtry, and of police. 
But the ariſtocratical ſpirit, which ſtill predominated, 
together with many other accidents, retarded the im- 
provement and happineſs of the nation. 

Another great event completed what the Revolution 
had begun. The political power of the nobles, already 
broken by the union of the two crowns, was almoſt an- 
nihilated by the union of the two kingdoms, Inſtead 
of making a part, as formerly, of the ſupreme aſſembly 
of the nation, inſtead of bearing the moſt conſiderable 
ſway there, the Scottiſh nobles are admitted into the 
Britiſh parliament by their repreſentatives only, and 
form but an inconſiderable part of one of thoſe bodies in 
which the legiſlative authority is veſted. They them- 
ſelves are excluded abſolutely from the houſe of com- 
mons, and even their eldeſt ſons are not permitted to 
— their countrymen in that auguſt aſſembly. 
Nor have their feudal privileges remained to compenſate 
for this extinction of che ir political authority. As com- 
merce advanced in its progrels, and government attain- 
ed nearer to perfectidn, theſe were inſenſibly circumſcrib- 
ed, and at laſt, by laws no leſs ſalutary to the public, 
than ſatal to the nobles, they have been almoſt totally 
aboliſhed, As the nobles were deprived of power, the 
people acquired liberty. Exempted from burdens to 
which they were formerly ſubject; ſcreened from op- 
preſſion, to which they had been long expoſed, and a- 
dopted into a conſtitution whoſe genius and laws were 
Fol. II. B b 
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more liberal than their own, they have extended their 
commerce, refined their manners, made improvements 
in the elegancies of life, and cultivated the arts and ſci- 
ences. 

This ſurvey of the political ſtate of Scotland, in which 
events and their cauſes have been mentioned rather than 
developed, enables us to point out three zras, from each 
of which we may date ſome great alteration in one or 
other of the three different members of which the ſu- 
preme legiſlative aſſembly in our conſtitution is compoſ- 
ed. At the acegſſion, the kings of Scotland, once the moſt 
limited, became, in an inſtant, the moſt abſolute princes 
in Europe, and exerciſed a deſpotie authority, which 
their parliaments were unable to controul, or their no- 
bles to reſiſt. At the nin, the feudal ariſtocracy, which 
had ſubſiſted ſo many ages, and with power fo exor- 
bitant, was overturned, and the Scottiſh nobles, volunta- 
rily ſurrendered rights and pre-eminences peculiar to 
their order, and reduced themſelves to a condition which 
is no longer the terror and envy of other ſubjects, 
Since the union, the commons anciently neglected by their 
kings, and deſpiſed by the nobles, have emerged into 
dignity; and, being admitted to a participation of all 
the privileges which the Engliſh had purchaſed at the 
expence of ſo much blood, muſt now be eſtecmed a bo- 
dy no leſs conſiderable in the one kingdom, than they 
have long been in the other. 

The church felt the effects of the abſolute power 
which the king acquired by his acceſſion; and its revo- 
lutions, too, are worthy of notice. James, during the 
latter years of his adminiſtration in Scotland, had reviv- 
ed the name and office of biſnops But they poſſeſſed 
no eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or pre- eminence; their re- 
venues were inconfiderable, and they were ſcarce diſtin- 
guiſhed by any thing but by their ſeat in parliament, 
and by being the object of the clergy's jealouſy, and the 
people's hatred. The king delighted with the ſplendor 
and authority which the Engliſh biſhops enjoyed, and 
Eager to effect an union in eccleſiaſtical policy, which 
He had, in vain attempted in the civil government, re- 
folved to bring buth churches to an exact conformity 
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with each other. Three Scotſmen were conſecrated 
biſhops at London. From them, their brethren were 
commanded to receive orders. Ceremonies unknown 
in Scotland were impoſed; and though the clergy, leis 
oblequious than the nobles, boldly oppoſed theſe inno- 
vations, James, long practiſed and well ſkilled in the 
arts of managing them, obtained at length their compli- 
ance. But Charles I. a ſuperſtitious prince, unacquaint- 
ed with the genius of the Scots, imprudent and preci- 
pitant in all the meaſures he ne” ws in that kingdom, 
preſſing too eagerly the reception of the Engliſh liturgy, 
and indiſcreetly attempting a reſumption of church 
lands, kindled the flames of civil war; and the people 
being left at liberty to indulge their own wiſhes, the e- 
piſcopal church was overturned, and the preſbyterian 
government and diſcipline were re-eſtabliſhed with new 
vigour. Together with monarchy, epiſcopacy was re- 
ſtored in Scotland. A form of government, ſo odious 
to the people, required force to uphold it; and though 
the whole rigour of authority, and all the barbarity of 
perſecution were employed in its ſupport, the averſion 
of the nation was inlurmountable, and it ſubliſted with 
difficulty. At the Revolution, the inclinations of the 
people were thought wortby the attention of the legiſla- 
ture, the preſbyterian government was again eſtabliſhed, 
and, being ratified by the union, is ſtill maintained in 
the kingdom. 

Nor did the influence of the acceſſion extend to the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions alone; the genius of 
the nation, its taſte and ſpirit, things of a nature ſtill 
more delicate, were ſenſibly affected by that event. 
When learning revived in the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
centuries, all the modern languages were in a ſtate e- 
qually barbarous, devoid of elegance, of vigour, and e- 
ven of perſpicuity. No author thought of . in 
languages ſo ill adapted to expreſs and embelliſn his ſen- 
timents, or of erecting a work for immortality with 
ſuch rude and periſhing materials, And as the ſpirit, 
which prevailed at that time, did not owe its riſe to any 
original cfſort of the muß mind, but was excited by 
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acmiration of the ancients, their compoſitions were e- 
ſteemed not only the ſtandards of taſte and of ſentiment, 
but of ſtyle; and even the languages in which they 
wrote were thought to be peculiar, and almoſt conſe- 
crated to learning and the muſes. Not only the man- 
ner of the ancients was imitated, but their language co- 
pied: and, extravagant as the attempt may appear to 
write in a dead tongue, in which men were not accuſ- 
tomed to think, and which they could not ſpeak, nor e- 
ven pronounce, the ſucceſs of it was aftoniſhing. As 
they formed their ſtyle upon the pureſt models; as they 
were uninfected with thoſe barbariſms which the inac- 
curacy of familiar converſation, the affectation of courts, 


intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a thouſand other cauſes, 
introduce into living languages; many moderns have 
attained to a degree of elegance in their Latin compoſi- 


tions, which the Romans themſelves ſcarcely poſſeſſed 
beyond the limits of the Auguſtan age. While this 
was almoſt rhe only ſpecies of compoſition, and all au- 
thors, by uſing one common language, could be brought 
to a nearer comparifon, the Scottiſh writers were not 
inferior to thoſe of any other nation. The happy geni- 
us of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in proſe and 
in verſe, more various, more original, and more elegant, 
than that of almoſt any other modern who writes in 
Latin, reflects, with regard to this particular, the great- 
eſt luſtre on his country. 

But the labour attending the ſtudy of a dead tongue 
was irkſome, the unequal return for their induſtry 
which authors met with, who could be read and admir- 
ed only within the narrow circle of the learned, was 
mortifying ; and men, inſtead of waſting half their lives 
in learning the language of the Romans, began to re- 
fine and to poliſh their own. The modern tongues were 
found to be ſuſceptible of beauties and graces, which, if 
not equal to thoſe of the ancient ones were at leaſt more 
attainable. The Italians having firſt ſet the example, 
Latin was no longer uſed in the works of taſte; it was 
confined to books of ſcience; and the politer nations 
have baniſhed it even from theſe. The Scots, we may 
preſume, would have had no cauſe to regret this change 
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in the public taſte, and would ſtill have heen able to 
maintain ſome equality with other nations, in their pur- 
ſuit of literary honour. The Enzliſh and Scottiſh lan- 

derived from the ſame ſources, were, at the 
end of the ſixteenth century, in a ſtate nearly ſimilar, 
differing from one another ſomewhat in orthography, 
though not only the words, but the idioms were much 
the | The letters of ſeveral Scottiſh ſtateſmen of 
that age are not infcrior in elegance, or in purity, to 
thoſe of the Engliſh minifters with whom they corre- 
ſponded. James himſelf was maſter of a ſtyle far from 
contemptible; and by his example and encouragement, 
the Scottiſh language might have kept pace with the 
Engliſh in refinement, Scotland might 4 had a ſe- 
ries of authors in its own, as well as in the Latin lan- 
guage, to boaſt of; and the improvements in taſte, in 
the arts, and in the ſciences, which ſpread over the o- 
ther poliſhed nations of Europe, would not have been 
unknown there. 

But, at the very time when other nations were begin- 
ning to drop the uſe of Latin in works of taſte, and to 
make trial of the ſtrength and compaſs of their own 
languages, Scotland ceaſed to be a kingdom. The 
tranſports of joy, which the acceſſion at firſt occaſioned 
were ſoon over: and the Scots, being at once 2 
vf all the objects that refine or animate a people; of 
the preſence of their prince, of the concourſe of nobles, 
of the ſplendor and elegance of a court, an univerſal 
dejection of fpirit ſeems to have ſeized the nation. The 
court being withdrawn, no domeſtic ſtandard of pro- 
priety and correctneſs of ſpeech remained; the few com- 
y_ that Scotland produced were tried by the Eng- 

iſh ſtandard, and every word or phraſe that varied in 
the leaſt from that, was condemned as barbarous; where- 
as, if the two nations had continued diſtinct, each might 
have retained idioms and forms of fpeech peculiar to it- 
ſelf; and theſe, rendered faſhionable by the example of 
a court, and ſupported by the authority of writers of re- 
putation, would have been conſidered in the fame light 
with the varieties occaſioned by the different dialects 
in the Greeks tongue; would have been conſidered as 
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beauties; and, in many caſes, might have been uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly by the 2 of both nations. But, by the 
acceſſion, the Engliſh naturally became the ſole judges 
and lawgivers in language, and rejected as ſoleciſms, e- 
very form of ſpeech to which their ear was not accuſ- 
tomed. Nor did the Scots, while the intercourſe be- 
tween the two nations was inconſiderable“, and ancient 
prejudices were ſtill ſo violent as to prevent imitation, 
poſſeſs the means of refining their own tongue accord- 
ing to the purity of the Engliſh ſtandard. On the con- 
trary, new corruptions flowed into it from every diſier- 
ent ſource. The clergy of Scotland, in that age, were 
more eminent for piety than for learning; and though 
there did not ariſe many authors among them, yet be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the privilege of diſcourſing publicly 
to the people, and their ſermons being too long, and 
— too frequent, ſuch haſty productions could not 

elegant, and many flovenly and incorrect modes of 
expreſſion may be traced back to that original. The 
pleadings of lawyers were equally looſe and inaccurate, 
and that profeſſion having furniſhed more authors, and 
the matters of which they treat mingling daily in com- 
mon diſcourſe and buſineſs, many of thoſe vicious forms 
of ſpeech, which are denominated Scotticiſms, have been 


A remarkable proof of the little intercourſe between 
the Engliſh and Scots before the union of the crowns, is 
to be found in two curious papers, one publiſhed by 
Haynes, the other by Strype. In the year 1567, Eliza- 
beth commanded the biſhop of London to take a ſurvey 
of all the ftrangers within the cities of London and 
Weſiminſter. By this report, which is very minute, it 
appears that the whole number of Scots at that time 
was 58. Haynes, 455. A ſurvey of the ſame kind was 
made by Sir Thomas Row, lord mayor; A. D. 1568. 
The number of Scots had then increaſed to 88. Strype, 
iv. Supplement, No. I. On the acceſſion of James, a 
conſiderable number of Scots, eſpecially of the higher 
rank, reſorted to England; but it was not till the union 
that the intercourſe between the two kingdoms became 
great. 
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by them introduced into the language. Nor did either 
the language or public taſte receive any improvement 
in parliament, where a more liberal and more correct 
eloquence might have been expected. All buſineſs was 
tranſacted there by the lords of articles, and they were 
ſo ſervilely devoted to the court, that few debates aroſe, 
and, none were conducted with the ſpirit and vigour 
natural to a popular aſſembly. 

Thus, during the whole ſeventeenth century, the 
Engliſh were gradually refining their language and their 
taſte; in Scotland the former was much debaſed, and 
the latter almoſt entirely loſt. In the beginning of that 

eriod, both nations were emerging out of barbarity ; 
Fat the diſtance between them, whick was then incon- 
ſiderable, became, before the end of it, immenſe. Even 
after ſcience had once dawned upon them, the Scots 
ſeemed to he ſinking back into ignorance and obſcuri- 
ty; and active and intelligent as they naturally are, 
they continued, while other nations were eager in the 
purſuit of fame and knowledge, in a ſtate of languor 
and ſtupefaction. This, however, muſt be imputed to 
the unhappineſs of their political ſituation, not to any 
defect of genius; for no ſooner was the one removed 
in any degree, than the other began to diſplay itſelf. 
The a} aboliſhing the power of the lords of articles, 
and other ſalutary laws paſſed at the Revolution, having 
introduced freedom of debate into the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment, eloquence, with all the arts that accompany or 
perfect it, beeame immediate objects of attention; and 
the example of Fletcher of Salton alone is ſufficient to 
ſhew that the Scots were {till capable of generous ſenti- 
ments, and, notwithſtanding ſome peculiar idioms, were 
able to expreſs themſelves with energy, and with ele- 

nce. 

At length the union having incorporated the two na- 
tions, and rendered them one people, the diſtinctions 
which had ſubſiſted for many ages gradually wear a- 
way; peculiarities diſappear; the ſame manners prevail 
in both parts of the iſland; the ſame authors are read 
and admired; the fame entertainments are frequented 
by the elegant and polite; and the fame ſtandard of 
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taſte, and of purity in language, is eſtabliſhed. And the 
Scots, after being placed, during a whole century, in a 
ſituation no le's fatal to the liberty than to the taſte 
and genius of the nation, were at once put in poſſeſſion 
of privileges more valuable than thoſe which their an- 
ceſtors had formerly enjoyed; and every obſtruftion 
that had retarded their purſuit, or prevented their ac- 
quiſition or litcrary fame, was totally removed. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 


